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OF 



THE COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS. 



DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington City, D. (7., October 31, 1870. 

SIR : Since tlie date of the last annual report of this office, our rela 
tions with the various Indian tribes have been as favorable as could be 
expected ; no serious outbreaks or demonstrations of hostility, threat 
ening to involve any tribe in a war with the Government, have occurred, 
and it may be truly asserted that quiet has generally prevailed among 
them. The exceptions, I ain pleased to observe, are very few, and with 
these the prospect is, that by judicious management, a more hopeful 
and promising condition of affairs will exist in the future. Those with 
whom we have had, perhaps, the greatest trouble are the Piegan In 
dians, a band of the Blackfeet nation, who range in Montana and across 
into the British possessions. It is, without doubt, true, that members 
of the Blackfeet, in the summer and autumn of the past year, had 
been guilty of frequent depredations upon the property of citizens of 
Montana, and had committed several murders. Excited and indig 
nant, the citizens of the Territory demanded that they should be allowed 
the privilege of organizing an armed party to punish the offenders. 
This demand, for various reasons, could not with propriety be acceded 
to; but in order to afford them protection against the marauders, the 
small military force then in Montana, upon representations made to the 
War Department of the exigency of the case, was largely increased, 
and in the winter following a campaign was undertaken against them, 
but principally against the Piegan band of the nation, who were, it 
seems, the greatest offending parties. The command, which was under 
Brevet Lieutenant Colonel E. M. Baker, of the United States Cavalry, 
attacked a camp of this band Eed Horn being their chief on the 
23d of January last, on the Marias Eiver, the result of which was the 
killing of 173 of their number, among whom were, it is reported, many 
women and children. As the conduct of the military on this occasion 
has been severely animadverted upon by a part of the public press, 
and by persons in an official capacity, as well as by private individuals, 
it is but just to the officer in command that his version or statement of 
the matter should be received and impartially considered. He remarks, 
in a report to General Sherman, that of the number killed, 120 were able- 
bodied men, and 53 women and children ; that of captives, afterward 
released, there were 140 women and children ; and he declares his belief 
that every effort was made by his officers and men to save the non combat 
ants, and that the killing of the women and children was accidental or un 
avoidable. Although the consequences were deplorable, yet they were 
effectual in completely subduing the Indians, and the entire nation has 
since not only been quiet, but even solicitous to enter into arrangements 
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for permanent peace and good behavior in the future. Added to this 
trouble, brought upon themselves by their evil doings, there was, at the 
same time, raging among them the small-pox, by which great numbers 
were swept away, and much suffering superinduced. This dreaded 
scourge not only affected the Blackfeet, but prevailed alarmingly among 
the Assinaboine, Gros Ventre, and River Crow tribes, on the Missouri 
Eiver, below Beuton. In this connection I would remark that the De 
partment has been active in causing the prompt vaccination of all the 
Indian tribes, to the extent of the means provided for the purpose by 
Congress, and it is hoped by this action that a calamity so disastrous 
as that which has befallen some of the tribes will not soon occur again. 

As usual, difficulties were apprehended early in the past spring with 
many of the wild Indians of the plains, particularly with those who had 
hitherto refused to come within the reservations provided as homes for 
them. Of the great family of the Sioux, numbering at least 25,000 souls, 
about two-thirds had been induced to locate at or near the agencies 
established on the Missouri Kiver within the bounds of their reserva 
tion, and were receiving presents of goods and subsistence from the 
Government, comparatively contented and friendly. The remainder of 
them, principally under the leadership of the somewhat notorious chief 
u lied Cloud," continued to roam over and occupy the northeastern part 
of Wyoming Territory and Northwestern Dakota, a region known as 
that of the Powder River and Big Horn Valley. They were to a great 
extent disaffected, and claimed the right to hold and control that entire 
country ; but notwithstanding the attitude assumed by them, they have 
up to this time as a body remained as quiet as could be expected under 
the circumstances, a few murders and depredations only being charged 
against some of the lawless and ungovernable among them. The won 
der is that we have not another Indian war on hand, considering the 
provocation given thereto by an ill-timed, if not an injudicious, move 
ment on the part of certain citizens, who early last spring organized an 
association in Wyoming Territory under the name of the "Big Horn 
mining expedition," its avowed object being the exploration of the 
country forming the northern portion of that Territory. The project 
naturally very much excited the Indians in that section, and fears were 
entertained that a conflict would follow between them and the whites, 
should it be carried into effect. To avoid all apprehensions of trouble 
on this account the authorities of the Government properly forbade the 
starting of the expedition ; and, happily, about this time " Red Cloud, " 
as the principal leader of the disaffected portion of the Sioux nation, 
made application to visit Washington for a conference with the Presi 
dent in reference to the position and wishes of his people. Permission 
being given, he visited this city in May last, accompanied by sixteen of 
bis chiefs arid braves, under the escort of General John E. Smith, of the 
Army, who was detailed for that purpose by the War Department. 
Without repeating the complaints made by these Indians, and the ex 
planations they received of the intentions of the Government toward 
them, it is sufficient to say that, upon the return home of the party, 
"Red Cloud" became a most ardent and determined friend of peace in 
that country, and there is reason to believe that he is exercising a good 
influence among those who are inclined to hostilities against the whites. 

In consequence of the organization referred to, a slight disturbance 
occurred in the Sweetwater mining district of Wyoming Territory, in 
which a small number of whites and Indians were killed; but the diffi 
culties between the parties were ascertained to have been caused by 
roving and irresponsible bands, and were not the result of any general 
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organization of the Indians for purposes of mischief or outrage ; a 
band of Arapahoes are charged to have been the offenders in this case, 
but the charge has not been satisfactorily sustained. 

The Utes of Colorado and New Mexico Territories are also among the 
tribes with whom our relations are not as favorable as could be desired ; 
they have always been dissatisfied with the treaty concluded with them 
March 2, 1868. Especially is this the case with those bands that reside 
in New Mexico. Every proper effort has been made to induce said 
bands to move upon the reservation set apart in Colorado for their 
homes by the treaty, but to no avail. The Department has adopted the 
rule that the payment of the annuities due under said treaty shall only 
be made to the Indians upon their new reservation, but even this is in 
effectual to induce the New Mexico bands to remove; they decline to 
go there for their presents, greatly as they need them, and insist that 
they shall be given to them at their old homes in New Mexico. The 
Department having exhausted its persuasive power to incline them to a 
cheerful compliance with their treaty stipulations in this respect, with 
out avail, I respectfully recommend that appropriate legislation be asked 
of Congress to relieve the Department and the Indians from the un 
pleasant dilemma in which both are involved, and that authority be 
given to aggregate the bands in question in some district in New Mexico 
which will be satisfactory to them. 

Many of the Mogollon, Mimbres, and Mescalero bands of Apaches, in 
the Territory of New Mexico, that have for years caused so much trouble 
to the citizens of that Territory, are at present well disposed, but few 
complaints being made against them ; much suffering, however, prevails 
because of their great destitution of clothing and food. Unless they 
are amply provided for in these respects and placed upon a reservation, 
it is quite probable they will be compelled to supply their wants and 
prevent starvation by depredating upon the property of the whites, 
and they may become entirely hostile in their relations to the Govern 
ment. The only tribe in New Mexico now located upon a reservation, 
and provided with means by which a support may be obtained, is the 
Navajo ; and although I do not recommend that treaties be made with 
the Apaches and the several bauds of Utes, heretofore noticed, giving 
them homes and annuities, as in the case of the Navajoes, yet I would 
present for the consideration of Congress the importance of these bands 
being properly cared for, and of the necessity of annual appropriations 
of money adequate for the purpose. As soon as practicable they should 
be placed upon a reservation, and furnished with whatever may be re 
quired to enable them to become self-sustaining. 

Serious fears were also felt in the early spring that the Cheyennes and 
Arapahoes, as well as the Kiowas and Comanches, in the southwest of 
what is called the "Indian Territory," would take to the war-path and 
cause much trouble. A large proportion of the Cheyennes did leave 
the agency, and, it is reported, many of them, perhaps belonging en 
tirely to the " Dog Soldier " band, with some Sioux, who have been asso 
ciated with that band for years, called a council with the Kiowas and 
Comanches to effect a combination with them against the whites, but 
they evidently were unsuccessful in their purpose, for no combined de 
monstrations of hostility have been made by them up to this time. 
Most of the Arapahoes are upon their reservation, and it is probable 
that the Cheyennes will come in and join them. They are dissatisfied 
with the present location of their agency, and have expressed a desire 
that it shall be located about sixty miles further north, where they could 
settle and be much nearer the buffalo. 
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Against the Kiowas and Comancbes there is just cause of serious com 
plaint, and I think that severe punishment should be meted out to them 
for the crimes they have committed in the face of their solemn treaty 
obligations, and the forbearance and kindness of the Government. 
They have been guilty the past year of several murders and outrages in 
the Indian Territory, and even within the bounds of their own reserva 
tion, and have raided time and again into Texas, killing citizens thereof, 
capturing women and children, and stealing stock; and have set at 
defiance the military audaciously inviting them out to battle ! The 
Indian Bureau is wholly powerless to prevent these raids. The spirit 
that prompts them is vicious and incorrigible, and should be dealt 
with summarily. These Indians claim to be friendly, and assign as a 
reason for their wicked deeds and cruelty against the citizens of Texas 
that the people thereof are not a part of the United States, and hence 
they believe, so it is said, a war upon them to be perfectly proper. In 
my judgment they know better, and, if they do not, such lessons should 
be taught them as will effectually deter them from a renewal of their 
crimes. I know of no way to check this marauding spirit except to 
place all of them under the control of the military power, until they 
shall have learned to l:e friendly with all whites, and shall have satis 
factorily shown that they are determined in good faith to keep their 
solemn promises of peace, and to respect the persons and property of 
all citizens. I would recommend the establishment of a cordon of mili 
tary posts on the line of the frontier of Texas from the southern bound 
ary of the Ghickasaw country westwardly, as far as may be necessary 
to prevent their raiding into said State. 

Since my report of last year, the Osages have been in great trouble in 
regard to the encroachments of the whites upon their lands, but the 
difficulties are likely soon to be removed and matters arranged to the 
satisfaction both of themselves and the settlers. The presentation to 
the Osages of the act of Congress requiring the President to obtain 
their consent to vacate the lands they own in Kansas, and remove to 
the Indian Territory, was intrusted to Messrs. J. V. Farwell, J. D. Lang, 
and Vincent Colyer, of the special Indian commission, who succeeded 
in accomplishing the object of their mission ; and it is confidently ex 
pected that there will be but little difficulty in fully executing the pro 
visions of said act. Owing to the lateness of the season when this action 
was taken by the Osages, the survey of their lands has not yet been 
commenced; hence there will necessarily be some delay before money 
can be realized from the proceeds of the sale thereof. In view of this, 
Congress should provide more funds than have been appropriated, for 
their maintenance and establishment in their new home, until the De 
partment is put in a position to aid them, by the application of moneys 
realized from such sale. 

No steps have yet been taken for the removal of the stray bauds of 
Pottawatomies and Winnebagoes from Wisconsin, except to ascertain 
from their brethren in Nebraska and the Indian Territory upon what 
terms they will receive them into their communities. These Indians did 
not petition Congress to be removed, and their agent now reports they 
are very much averse to leaving their present homes. Many of them 
are reported as having bought land which they cultivate, while others, 
not able to buy, are leasing lands. They form quite a laboring element 
among the whites, who derive from them, in this respect, considerable 
benefit, as also by their trade in berries, maple sugar, and other things. 
Agent Griffith remarks in his annual report, among the documents here 
with, that the legislature of Wisconsin, at its last session, entertained 
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the plan of locating these Indians upon the Ean Plaine Elver, in the 
northwestern part of the State, where there are but few whites. If this 
were practicable, it would perhaps be better to so establish them than 
to remove them against their wishes the probability being that some 
would evade the efforts of the Department to remove them, and others, 
after being removed, would doubtless find their way back again. 

The various Indian tribes in the Indian Territory were, the past sum 
mer, notified, through the proper superintendent of Indian affairs, that 
Congress had made an appropriation to pay the expenses of the general 
council provided for in the treaties with the Cherokee and other tribes, 
concluded in 1866. Representatives of several tribes accordingly met at 
Ockmulgee, in the Creek country, in the latter part of September last ; 
but as all the tribes were not represented, an adjournment until the 5th 
of December next was agreed upon. The action of the council, so far 
as any policy is indicated by its proceedings, augurs very favorable re 
sults. Resolutions were passed advising the Cheyennes, Arapahoes, 
Kiowas, Comanches, and other nomadic tribes in the Territory, to en 
tertain the most friendly relations to the people of the United States, 
and inviting them to send delegates to be present at and participate in 
the proceedings of the adjourned council in December. Too much im 
portance cannot be given to the consideration of a measure which 
promises to be of incalculable benefit to them and their posterity. Should 
the council be conducted on the principles contemplated in the treaties 
of 1866, it cannot but contribute to the advancement, in all that con 
stitutes a prosperous and happy people, of all the tribes now inhabiting 
the Indian Territory, and be potent in its influences upon tribes in more 
remote sections of our country. One important result will be, the estab 
lishment of more intimate relations with each other, the recognition of 
the bonds of a common brotherhood, and perhaps a confederation which 
will be tantamount to and be accepted by Congress as a territorial gov 
ernment for the Indian Territory. 

A small appropriation was made at the last session of Congress for 
the return of the Kickapoo and other stray bands of Indians, now living 
in the republic of Mexico, not far from the southwestern frontier of 
Texas, to their former homes in the United States. The Department 
will take such steps as may be deemed most practicable for their early 
return, and when this shall have been accomplished there will be re 
moved an evil of which the citizens of Texas living on the Eio Grande 
frontier have so long and justly complained. Perhaps the most suitable 
home for these Indians can be found in what is known as the "Leased 
District," west of the Chickasaw country, from about Avhich section 
most of them emigrated to Mexico more than twenty years ago. It will 
be necessary, upon their being established in a new home, for Congress 
to make provision for their support until they can be put in the way of 
sustaining themselves. 

No appreciable progress has been made in taming or conciliating the 
wild and warlike Apaches of Arizona. Their thirst for rapine and blood 
seems unquenchable and unconquerable. It is claimed by persons who 
doubtless are cognizant of the fact, that the Eoman Catholic clergy are 
the only class of men they will not molest and to whose counsels alone 
they will listen. If this be true, it is certainly worthy of consideration 
whether the encouragement of the government should not be given to 
the clergy of that faith, who may be disposed to befriend this people, 
to enter upon the work and use their best endeavors to subdue the un 
tamed and warlike nature of these Apaches, and to induce them to 
abandon their roving and predatory habits, to settle down in some in- 
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dustrial pursuit, and to enter into and maintain friendly relations with 
the whites. We have reports from the military in Arizona, and from 
Honorable JA. P. K. Safltbrd, governor thereof, that the Coyoteros, or 
White Mountain Apaches, 1,400 or 1,500 in number, have expressed 
their desire to be at peace and placed upon a reservation under the pro 
tection of the Government 5 and the opinion is entertained that if the 
Indian Bureau would take charge of them by a competent agent, and 
furnish them with seeds and agricultural implements, their civilization 
would be ultimately secured. I had the honor, in March last, to sug 
gest that, should the military authorities in Arizona adopt the plan pro 
posed by them, of establishing these Indians upon a reservation in the 
region mentioned, this office would cooperate with them, and use all the 
means at its command to further the desired object. Among the accom 
panying documents to this report, following the report of the superin 
tendent of Indian affairs for Arizona Territory, will be found a commu 
nication upon the subject from Governor Safford and Major John Green, 
United States Army, commanding Camp Ord, Arizona, to which I invite 
especial attention. 

For several years an unpleasant feeling has been growing between 
the citizens of Arizona and the Pima and Maricopa Indians, who 
have an extensive reservation upon the Gila Eiver. That this should 
be so is very much to be regretted, as a serious outbreak on the part of 
the Indians would tend to almost wholly depopulate Central Arizona. 
Keports show that during the present year the conduct of the Indians 
has been more insolent and arrogant than ever. They depredate upon 
the property of citizens around them whenever it pleases their fancy, 
and the citizens have no remedy except retaliation or recourse to law, 
which is seldom undertaken for fear of greater outrages and the enmity 
of the Indians which might follow in the one case, or the tardy and un 
certain issue in the other. Should the Southern Pacific Railroad ever be 
constructed, it must, almost of necessity, pass through the Pima and 
Maricopa reservation, in which event the condition of these Indians will 
be made much worse than at present. They now complain of being too 
closely crowded by the white settlements springing up around them, 
and assert, with great show of truth, that the lands secured to them by 
a regular Spanish grant have been taken from them without their consent 
and without any compensation. They are, to some extent, agriculturists 
and stock-raisers ; and, ere they become more dissatisfied and uncon 
trollable, the question should be definitely determined as to the exten 
sion of their reservation, which they insist upon and which the Depart 
ment has heretofore thought to be justly due to them and recommended 
should be done. Either this should be accorded, or else ample home 
steads in severalty should be permanently secured to them. 

But little progress has been made by the Indians for whom the reser 
vation was set apart on the Colorado River ; only comparatively a few 
have ever been at any one time upon it, and it has been impracticable 
to accomplish, to any considerable extent, the beneficent purposes of 
the Government in their behalf. The causes of failure are mainly to be 
found in the aridity of the soil and the attacks of hostile tribes. A bet 
ter condition of affairs would doubtless exist could a sufficient military 
force be stationed upon the reserve to protect the well-disposed and to 
restrain the lawless ; and were the irrigating canal, which has been in 
course of construction for several years, completed and made available 
to water their dry and sandy fields. There are other Indians in Ari 
zona, concerning whom little is known to the Department; but efforts 
will be made during the present season by which, it is hoped, reliable 
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information will be obtained in regard to them. An interesting report, 
the first ever received from an agent of the Department in charge, re 
specting the Moquis Pueblos, residing in the eastern part of the Territory, 
is among the documents herewith. 

Few reports have reached this office of difficulties between Indians 
themselves. The Sioux of Dakota, however, seem to be most the belli 
gerent. Since these Indians have ceased their war with the whites, they 
gratify their thirst for blood by raiding upon weak neighboring tribes, 
and no argument can induce them to abandon the practice ; they will 
reply thereto, "It is no business of the white man what the Indians do 
among themselves, so long as they do not disturb or kill the whites." 
What would be the best course to pursue to remedy this evil, whether 
to arrest and punish the offenders ; to withhold annuities and benefits 
due them from the Government, or to induce the contending parties to 
enter into a solemn compact to preserve the peace, is a question of 
grave consideration for the Department. Some treaties of friendship 
and good will, made between different tribes, have been strictly ob 
served, while others have been shamefully disregarded. It is to be 
hoped that one entered into by several bands of the Sioux with the 
Arickarees, Gros Yentres, and Mandans last August, will be faithfully 
kept, and that the declaration of peace and purpose of just dealings, 
each with the other, therein made and prepared, may be truly lasting 
and productive of good. 

It is worthy of notice that while the greater number of tribes still 
adhere to the customs and manner of life of their fathers, others, under 
the practical workings of that civilization to which their minds have 
been directed by the efforts of the Government and the philanthropist, 
are giving encouraging evidence of the practicability of their elevation to 
the dignity of citizenship, and that they will sustain creditably that re 
lation whenever they shall assume it. In the States of Michigan, Wis 
consin, Minnesota, and Kansas, are those who have already abandoned 
their tribal organization, and taken upon themselves the rights and 
responsibilities of citizens; and there are others prepared for the 
change. Another indication of progress in this direction is that many 
are asking for the survey of their reservation, where it is held in com 
mon, and for allotments in severalty, of tracts of eighty or more acres 
to each, arid in some cases the work of surveying is being effected with 
this object in view. The policy of giving to every Indian a home that 
he can call his own is a wise one, as it induces a strong incentive to him 
to labor and make every effort in his power to better his condition. By 
the adoption, generally, of this plan on the part of the Government, the 
Indians would be more rapidly advanced in civilization than they would 
if the policy of allowing them to hold their land in common were con 
tinued. 

The progress of the Indians during the past year in education, in 
agricultural, and general industrial pursuits, is not very marked, yet 
there is reason to believe that it has been steady. There has been an in 
creased willingness to engage in the cultivation of the soil, and a desire 
to have schools established among those destitute of them j and, for 
these reasons, additional assistance and facilities to carry on farming 
operations and schools should be furnished to those who have been to 
some extent heretofore provided for. 

The superintendents and agents of this Bureau have generally dis 
charged their duties and managed the interests committed to their trust 
with satisfaction to the Department. Of those belonging to the 
" Society of Friends," 1 may confidently say, that their course and pol- 
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icy lias been highly promotive of the welfare and happiness of the tribes 
under their charge ; even at the agencies for the Cheyennes, Arapahoes, 
Kiowas, and Coinanches tribes that have been so difficult to control 
for years past where the least possible good could be expected to be 
accomplished, a commendable prudence and energy has been displayed, 
and as favorable a condition of affairs exists there as could be reasona 
bly expected. The military gentlemen, also, who last year were de 
tailed for duty as Indian agents by direction of the President, have faith 
fully, and with much credit to themselves, efficiently managed the trust 
devolved upon them, and it is to be regretted that they cannot be con 
tinued in the service. 

The presidential plan of inaugurating a greater degree of honesty in 
our intercourse with the Indians, by the appointment of " Friends" to 
some of the superiiitendencies and agencies, has proven such a success 
that, when Congress, at its last session, prohibited the employment of 
army officers in any civil capacity, thereby practically relieving those 
who were detailed for duty as Indian superintendents and agents, the 
President at once determined still further to carry out the principle by 
inviting other religious denominations of the country to engage in the 
great work of civilizing the Indians. By his direction a correspondence 
was opened with different missionary associations explaining to them 
the purpose and desire of the Government, to combine with the mate 
rial progress of the Indian race, means for their moral and intellectual 
improvement, and, if they concurred in the plan, asking them to desig 
nate the names of such persons, possessing good Christian characters, 
as would be willing to accept the position and discharge the duties of 
Indian agents, and who would, at the same time, lend their personal 
and official influence to such educational and missionary or religious 
enterprises as the societies might undertake. The plan is obviously a 
wise and humane one. Under a political management for a long series 
of years, and the expenditure of large sums of money annually, the In 
dians made but little progress toward that healthy Christian civiliza 
tion in which are embraced the elements of material wealth and intel 
lectual and moral development. Indeed, it has seemed to the human 
itarian, that the more the Indian was brought into contact with modern 
civilization the more degraded he became, learning only its vices and 
adopting none of its virtues. Not, therefore, as a dernier resort to save 
a dying race, but from the highest moral conviction of Christian hu 
manity, the President wisely determined to invoke the cooperation of 
the entire religious element of the country, to help, by their labors and 
counsels, to bring about and produce the greatest amount of good from 
the expenditure of the munificent annual appropriation of money by 
Congress, for the civilization and Christianization of the Indian race. 
Most of the religious organizations promptly responded, heartily in 
dorsing the proposition and agreeing to assist in its execution. Men of 
their designation have been appointed agents, some of whom have gone 
out to their respective agencies, while others are preparing to do so. 
The prayers of all good Christians will go with them, that they may 
succeed in the great work for which they have been specially chosen ; 
and I earnestly hope that the country general^ will approve the course 
adopted, and give it all the support necessary. 

The rapid construction of railroads branching into every section of 
the country is a matter of very serious import to the Indians generally. 
The grants of lands given by Congress in aid of roads in the West must 
inevitably and unavoidably interfere with many of the Indian reserva 
tions. A diversity of opinion exists among the various tribes of the In- 
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diaii Territory by reason of the projected roads north and south and 
east and west through that Territory. Other roads in the South, aiming- 
to reach the Pacific, will, of necessity, pass through immense tracts of 
Indian country, or country claimed by them. So with the Northern Pa 
cific, which road must necessarily pass through several reservations, 
the quiet possession of which is guaranteed to the Indians by the sol 
emn faith of treaties. Other roads are projected through the great 
Sioux district. The Sioux now are the most powerful and war-like tribe 
of Indians in the United States, and their persistent and determined op 
position to railroads is well known. Any attempt, therefore, to pene 
trate their country in this way must produce a collision. These are mat 
ters which should receive the attention of the authorities of the Govern 
ment and of Congress, and such steps be early taken as will avoid all 
difficulty. 

As the annual reports of the various superintendents and agents of 
the Department embrace a mass of information in regard to the loca 
tion, condition, and circurn stances worthy of note, respecting the tribes 
under their charge, I omit on this occasion the usual detail of particu 
lars in relation to each superintendency and agency, and refer to those 
reports, which are herewith appended. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

E. S. PARKER, 

Commissioner. 

Hon. J. D. Cox, 

Secretary of the Interior. 
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Quinaielt sub-agency. 

OREGON SUPERINTENDENCY. 

No. 11. Annual report of A. B. Meacham, superintendent. 

No. 12. Annual report of Lieutenant W. H. Boyle, United States Army, agent, Uina- 
tilla agency. 

No. 13. Annual report of G. A. Vermeesch, teacher at Umatill agency. 

No. 14. Annual report of Lieutenant W. W. Mitchell, United States Army, agent. 
Warm Springs agency. 

No. 15. Annual report of J. Thomas, teacher at Warm Springs agency. 

No. 16. Annual report of Charles Lafollett, agent, Grande Ronde agency. 

No. 17. Annual report of W. R. Danbar, teacher at Grande Ronde agency. 

No. 18. Annual report of E. A. Dunbar, teacher at Grande Ronde agency. 

No. 19. Annual report of Lieutenant F. W. Battey, United States Army, ageut r 
Alsea sub-agency. 

No. 20. Annual report of Captain O. C. Knapp, United States Army, agent, Klainath 
sub-agency. 

CALIFORNIA SUPERINTENDENCY. 

No. 21. Annual report of Brigadier General J. B. Mclntosh, United States Army, 
superintendent. 

No. 22. Annual report of Lieutenant J. L. Spalding, United States Army, agent, 
Hoopa Valley reserve. 

No. 23. Annual report of Captain S. G. Whipple, United States Army, agent, Hoopa 
Valley reserve. 

No. 24. Annual report of Lieutenant J. S. Styles, United States Army, agent, Round 
Valley reserve. 

No. 25. Annual report of Lieutenant W. H. Andrews, United States Army, agent. 
Round Valley reserve. 

No. 26. Annual report of Lieutenant J. H. Purcell, United States Army, agent, Tule 
River reserve. 

No. 27. Annual report of John W. Miller, in charge of Tule River reserve. 

No. 28. Annual report of Lieutenant A. P. Greene, United States Army, agent, Mission 
Indian agency. 

NEVADA SUPERINTENDENCY. 

No. 29. Annual report of Major H. Douglass, United States Army, superintendent. 

No. 30. Report of Major H. Douglass, relative to Indians on Truckee River reserve. 

No. 31. Letter of Major H. Douglass, inclosing letter from a Pah-Ute woman. 

No. 32. Annual report of Lieutenant J. M. Lee, United States Army, special Indian 
agent for Nevada. 

No. 33. Letter of Franklin Campbell, relative to Indians in Nevada. 

No. 34. Annual report of Captain R. N. Fenton, United States Army, special agent 
for Pah-Utes. 
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ARIZONA SUPERINTENDENCY. 

No. 35. Annual report of Major George L. Andrews, United States Army, euperin- 

No. 36. Annual report of Captain F. E. Grossman, United States Army, agent for 
Pimos and Maricopas. 

No. 37 .Annual report of Lieutenant H. Dodt, United States Army, agent, Colorado 
River agency. 

No. 3d. Annual report of Captain A. D. Palmer, United States Army, agent for Mo- 
quis Pueblos. 

No. 39. Letter of Governor A. P. K. Safford, relative to Indians in Arizona. 

No. 40. Letter of Major John Greene, United States Army, relative to White Moun 
tain Apaches. 

UTAH SUPERINTENDENCY. 

No. 41. Annual report of Major J. E. Tourtellotte, superintendent. 

NEW MEXICO SUPERINTENDENCY. 

No. 42. Annual report of Major William Clinton, United States Army, superin 
tendent. 

No. 43. Annual report of Captain F. T. Bennett, United States Army, agent for 
Navajoes. 

No. 44. Annual report of C. A. Gaston, teacher for Navajoes. 

No. 45. Annual report of Lieutenant J. B. Hanson, United States Army, agent 
for Utes. 

No. 46. Annual report of Captain W. P. Wilson, United States Army, agent, Ciinar- 
ron agency. 

No. 47. Annual report of Lieutenant A. G. Hennisee, United States Army, agent for 
Southern Apaches. 

No. 48. Annual report of Lieutenant C. L. Cooper, United States Army, agent for 
Southern Apaches. 

COLORADO SUPERINTENDENCY. 

No. 49. Annual report of Governor Edward M. McCook, superintendent. 
No. 50. Letter of Governor McCook relative to White River agency. 
No. 51. Letter of J. B. Thompson relative to Southern agency. 
No. 52. Report of Lieutenant C. T. Speer, agent, Southern agency. 

WYOMING SUPERINTENDENCY. 

No. 53. Annual report of Governor J. A. Campbell, superintendent. 
No. 54. Annual report of Lieutenant G. W. Fleming, United States Army, agent for 
Shoshones and Bannacks. 
No. 55. Annual report of J. W. Wham, agent for Shoshones and Bannacks. 

IDAHO SUPERINTENDENCY. 

No. 56. Annual report of Colonel De L. Floyd-Jones, United States Army, superin 
tendent. 

No. 57. Annual report of Captain D. M. Sells, United States Army, agent for Nez 
Perce Indians. 

No. 58. Annual report of C. E. Maynard, superintendent of Nez Perce" schools. 

No. 59. Annual report of P. M. Whitman, matron of Nez Perc6 schools. 

No. 60. Annual report of Lieutenant W. H. Dauilson, United States Army, agent for 
Bannacks and Shoshones. 

MONTANA SUPERINTENDENCY. 

No. 61. Annual report of Lieutenant Colonel A. Sully, United States Army, superin 
tendent. 

No. 62. Annual report of Captain A. S. Galbreath, United States Army, agent for 
Flatheads. 

No. 63. Annual report of Lieutenant George E. Ford, United States Army, agent for 
Flatheads. 

No. 64. Annual report of W. B. Pease, United States Army, agent for Blackfeet. 

No. 65. Annual report of Lieutenant E. M. Camp, United States Army, agent for 
Crow Indians. 

No. 66. Annual report of A. S. Reed, agent for Gros Vontres and others. 
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DAKOTA SUPERINTENDENCE-. 

No. 67. Annual report of Governor J. A. Burbank, superintendent. 

No. 68. Annual report of Major J. M. Goodhue, United States Army, agent for 
Yaiicton Sioux. 

No. 69. Annual report of J. P. Williamson, missionary for Yancton Sioux. 

No. 70. Annual report of J. W. Cook, missionary for Yancton Sioux. 

No. 71. Annual report of Lieutenant W. H. Hugo, United States Army, agent for 
Poncas. 

No. 72. Annual report of M. S. Reed, teacher for Poucas. 

No. 73. Annual report of Lieutenant W. H. French, United States Army, agent, 
Crow Creek agency. 

No. 74. Annual report of Captain G. M. Randall, United States Army, agent, Chey 
enne Creek agency. 

No. 75. Annual report of Captain De Witt C. Poole, United States Army, agent for 
Whetstone agency. 

No. 76. Annual report of Captain J. A. Hearn, United States Army, agent for Grand 
River agency. 

No. 77. Annual report of Captain W. Clifford, United States Army, agent, Upper 
Missouri agency. 

No. 78. Annual report of J. W. Daniels, agent, Sisseton agency. 

NORTHERN SUPERINTENDENCY. 

No. 79. Annual report of S. M. Januey, superintendent. 

No. 80. Annual report of Asa M. Januey, agent for Santee Sioux. 

No. 81. Annual report of T. S. Williamson, missionary for Santee Sioux. 

No. 82. Annual report of A. L. Riggs, missionary for Santee Sioux. 

No. 83. Annual report of H. White, agent for Winnebagoes. 

No. 84. Annual report of S. Averill, teacher for Winnebagoes. 

No. 85. Annual report of J. M. Troth, agent for Pawnees. 

No. 86. Annual report of E. G. Platt, teacher for Pawnees. 

No. 87. Annual report of Thomas Lightfoot, agent for lowas and others. 

No. 88. Annual report of M. B. Lightfoot. teacher for Iowa school. 

No. 89. Annual report of A. H. Greene, agent for Otoes and Missourias. 

No. 90. Annual report of S. E. Ely, teacher for Otoe school. 

No. 91. Annual report of E. Painter, agent for Omahas. 

No. 92. Annual report of J. Warner, teacher for Omaha school. 

CENTRAL SUPERINTENDENC Y. 

No. 93. Annual report of E. Hoag, superintendent. 

No. 94. Annual report of L. Tatum, agent for Kiowas and others. 

No. 95. Annual report of B. Darlington, agent for Cheyennes and Arapahoes. 

No. 96. Annual report of G. Mitchell, special agent, Neosho agency. 

No. 97. Annual report of T. Miller, agent for Sacs and Foxes. 

No. 98. Annual report of R. L. Roberts, agent for Shawnees. 

No. 99. Annual report of James Stanley, agent, Osage River agency. 

No. 100. Annual report of M. Stubbs, agent for Raws. 

No. 101. Annual report of J. H. Morris, agent for Pottaw atomies. 

No. 102. Annual report of J. D. Miller, agent for Kickapoos. 

SOUTHERN SUPERINTENDENCY. 

No. 103. Annual report of Captain J. N. Craig, United States Army, agent for Cher- 
okees. 

No. 104. Annual report of Captain G. T. Olmstead, United States Army, agent for 
Choctaws and Chickasaws. 

No. 105. Annual report of F. Le Flore, superintendent of public schools, Choctaws. 

No. 106. Annual report of G. D. James, mi peri n ten dent of Chickasaw schools. 

No. 107. Annual report of Captain F. A. Field, United States Army, agent for Creeks. 

No. 108. Annual report of J. H. Ferryman, superintendent of Creek schools. 

No. 109. Annual report of Captain T. A. Baldwin, United States Army, agent for 
Seminoles. 

No. 110. Annual report of A. V. Keys, teacher for Seminoles. 

No. 111. Annual report of J. Lilly, teacher for Seminoles. 

No. 112. Annual report of H. C. Shock, teacher for Seminoles. 
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INDEPENDENT AGENCIES. 

No. 113. Annual report of Lieutenant George Atclieson, United States Army, agent 
for Chippe was of the Mississippi. 

No. 114. Annual report of S. G. Wright, teacher for Chippewas of the Mississippi. 

No. 115. Annual report of Major J. H. Knight, United States Ariny, agent for Chip 
pewas of Lake Superior. 

No. 116. Annual report of Lieutenant W. R. Bourne, United States Army, agent for 
Green Bay agency. 

No. 117. Annual report of Captain J. \Y. Long, United States Army, agent for Mich 
igan Indians. 

No. 118. Annual report of D. Sherman, agent for Indians in New York. 

No. 119. Annual report of Lieutenant F. D. Garretty, United States Army, agent for 
Sacs and Foxes in Iowa. 

No. 120. Annual report of Lieutenant D. A. Griffith, United States Army, agent or 
stray bauds in Wisconsin. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

No. 121. Report of Brigadier General J. E. Smith, United States Army, relative to 
visit of Sioux to Washington. 

No. 12 2. Letter and inclosures from Adjutant General E. D. Townsend, relative to 
Indians in Texas. 

No. 123. Letter from Major Z. R. Bliss, United States Army, relative to Serninole 
negroes in Mexico and Texas. 

STATISTICS. 

No. 124. Population, schools, &c., of different tribes. 

No. 125. Agricultural products, wealth, &c., of different tribes. 

No. 126. Liabilities of the United States under treaty stipulations. 

No. 127. Indian trust funds. 

No. 128. Indian trust land sales. 



WASHINGTON SUPERINTENDENCY. 
No. 1. 

OFFICE SUPERINTENDENT INDIAN AFFAIRS, 

Olympici, Washington Territory, September 1, 1870. 
SIR : I have the honor to submit my annual report of the condition 
of Indian affairs in this Territory : 

NUMBER OF INDIANS. 

I have, since the 1st of January, caused a thorough census to be 
made, both of the tribes embraced in the several treaties, and of those 
parties to no treaty. The results of this census are embodied in the 
following statistical table: 

The aggregate of the Indians as shown by the census is 15, 494 

It is reasonable to suppose that in a wild, sparsely settled conn- 
try like this, at least 5 per cent, of the Indians are not found. 
Add for omissions 5 per cent 774 

Total of Indians in Washington Territory 16, 2G8 
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Census of Indians in Washington Territory. 
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Names of ^e^and designation of : Names of head chief. 

j 


"Women. 


Children. 


1 


Treaty of Point Elliott, made January 
22, 1855. 

Dwamish 




189 
108 


214 
98 
95 
87 
60 
50 
51 
35 
44 
45 
43 
30 
34 
19 
27 
21 
18 
14 
13 
12 


263 
129 
73 
105 
87 
89 
49 
63 
51 
65 
30 
45 
45 
29 
48 
26 
27 
29 
12 
11 


666 
335 
301 
291 
218 
183 
158 
149 
144 
156 
122 
110 
110 
66 
110 
64 
64 
57 
42 
38 


Lummi 




Snoqualmoo 




Siio-ho-mish . . 


Napoleon Bonaparte 


99 
71 
44 
58 
51 
49 
46 
49 
35 
31 
18 
35 
17 
19 
14 
17 
15 

1,093 


Nook-sac 


Sobal-ruck. 


So-sum-kin 


Swinomish. . . . 


Muckleshoot 




Skai-na-mish 


William mpr&gt;Vipilo&gt;&gt; 


Squin-a-mish 




S kagitt 




Nook-na-cham-ish 




Sim-a-mish 


So-how-alh 


Kwent-le-ah-mish 
Kik-i-alles 


A-ya-nad 


Scodam-ish 
Sachimers 


Za-ne-rnish 


Skope-a-mish 


Kethepked 


Kwa-zackmash 


Ka-yaka-do 


Che-baah-ah-bish 
Total under the treaty 


Alas-sa-da 

: - 


1,010 


1, 276 


3,384 


Treaty of Olympia, made July 1, 1855 
and January 25, 1856. 

Quinaielt 


Hay-a-litel 


33 

29 
18 
63 

143 


46 
38 
22 
75 


51 
28 
33 
96 


130 
95 
73 
234 


Queets 




Hoh 
Quillehutes 

Total under the treaty 


Kli-was-a-him 
Ko-ko-she-ta 


181 


208 


532 


Treaty of Point-no-Point, made January 
26, 1855. 

S Kokomish 


Spah 


73 
194 


106 
237 


112 
199 


291 
630 


S Klallams 




Total under the treaty 




267 


343 


311 


921 


Treaty of Medicine Creek, made Decem 
ber 26, 1854. 

Puyallup 


Sitwell 


113 
64 
45 


142 
72 
53 


203 
72 
44 


478 
208 
142 


Nisqually 


Dick 


Squaxon 


Bob 


Total under the treaty 




242 


267 


319 


828 


Treaty with Yakamas, made June 9, 1855. 

Yakama nation, (fourteen confederate 
tribes) 




854 


942 


1,704 


3 500 


Treaty of Neah Bay, made January 31, 
1855. 

Makahs 




146 


158 


252 


558 


Parties to no treaty east of Cascade Mount 
ains. 

Pendd Oreille... 


Victor Ah-lame-kun 
Kin-ka-r ow-kla 


119 
172 
137 
54 
70 
176 
255 
85 


105 
170 
147 
66 
78 
174 
245 
106 


179 
274 
248 
109 
153 
366 
500 
149 


403 
616 
532 
229 
301 
716 
1 COO 
340 


Colville 

Sanpoil and Nespeelum : . . 


Lake 
Mithonic 


Kis-a-wee-likh 


Spokane 


Garry 


Isle de Pierre 




Okanagans 


Ponaskut. .. 



2 IA 
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Census of Indians in Washington Territory Continued. 



Names of tribes and designation of 
treaty. 


Names of head chief. 


NUMBER. 


s 

& 


"Womem. 


Children. 


rt 
H 


Cceur d Alenes Cel-tee-se 


45 
1,113 


60 


95 


200 


1, 151 


2,073 


4,337 


Parties to no treaties west of Cascade 
Mountains. 

Chehallis I 




95 

96 

85 
87 
90 


103 

100 

56 
60 
105 


157 

154 

51 
73 
122 


355 

350 

192 
220 
317 




Tyee-Sam 






"\Yhis-kah ) 


Charley 




Chinooks 


No chief. 




At-waine 






453 


424 


557 


1,434 


Total number of Indians in "Wash- 




4,316 


4,476 


6, 702 


15, 494 





PRESENT CONDITION. 

Soon after I entered upon the discharge of my duties last year, I found 
that much dissatisfaction prevailed among many of the tribes, especially 
those parties to the treaties of Medicine Creek and Point Elliott. No 
annuity goods had been distributed to them for several years, and no 
attention had been paid to their repeated complaints of wrongs and in 
justice. Agency buildings needed repairs; working cattle had been 
removed and sold ; farming implements were lost or destroyed. The 
large hay crop of the Puyallup reservation was left uncut in the mead 
ows ; the school at the same place was such only in name. 

I assumed charge of the tribes under the treaty of Medicine Creek, 
discharged the worthless employes I found there, and put efficient 
men in their places, caused an inventory to be made of all the public 
property that could be collected, (there was no one to turn it over to 
me,) and made such repairs and improvements as the season and the 
funds at my disposal would permit. The same policy was pursued by 
Captain George D. Hill, agent under the treaty of Point Elliott. 

TREATY OF MEDICINE CREEK. 

Under this treaty there are three reservations, viz : The Puyallup, 
fronting on Commencement Bay ; the Nisqually, on both sides the river 
of that name; and the island called Squaxon, lying at the mouth of 
Budd s Inlet, about 12 miles from Olympia. All the employes under 
this treaty, except the blacksmith, are stationed at the Puyallup res 
ervation, the latter has been, since the 1st of May, in charge of 
Squaxon Island. 

NISQUALLY RESERVATION. 

Dick, the hereditary chief of the tribe, has been employed, at a 
small salary monthly, on the reservation, taking charge of the build 
ings, cattle, and tools there, and exerting a salutary influence over his 
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people. There is but a small area of farming land on this reservation, 
most of it being a dry, gravelly prairie, but on this I encouraged them 
by furnishing seed to plant vegetables and sow oats, and they have suc 
ceeded in gathering supplies sufficient for the winter. 

PUYALLUP RESERVATION 

is located on fine arable land. The business has been well conducted 
by A. H. Lowe, farmer in charge, and the crops are larger and finer 
than were ever raised there before. Many of the Indians have labored 
faithfully through the season, and, influenced by regular pay, proved 
themselves smart and intelligent farm hands. They have also secured 
large crops for themselves on the tracts assigned them individually. A 
new and convenient school building has been erected, the house for the 
physician completed, and all the agency buildings repaired. The 
whole place has changed for^the better, to thegreat satisfaction of the 
Indians. 

SQUAXON ISLAND 

is inhabited by 140 Indians. I had been informed that this was a 
sterile island, "inhabited by a few poor demoralized Indians." An 
examination convinced me that this was a mistake. The island is six 
miles long, by two wide, and nearly the whole of it is good farming 
land. A portion of it was cleared and cultivated by the employes of 
the Government for several years, and since they were removed to Puy- 
allup has been occasionally tilled by some of the more ambitious of the 
Indians. On the west end of the island is a fine growth of valuable 
timber. Eight buildings erected by the Government are in a fair state 
of preservation. 

The last two annual reports of my predecessor recommended the sale 
of this reservation. In this I cannot concur. The size of the island, 
the fertility of the soil, the abundance of shell-fish, the inexhaustible 
fisheries of the surrounding waters, and its isolation, all render this the 
best locality for an Indian reservation on Puget Sound, and demonstrate 
the wisdom of Governor Stevens, who intended to make it the central 
agency of West Washington. To satisfy myself of these facts, I detailed 
Edwin G. Harmon, blacksmith, under this treaty, to take charge of the 
island. He commenced service May 1. Although too late to accom 
plish much this season, he has rebuilt many of the fences, and assisted 
the Indians in cultivating several varieties of vegetables. With the 
assistance of a carpenter, he repaired the agent s house, and now resides 
there with his family. Most of the Indians of this tribe, neglected by 
former officials, were leading migratory lives along the shores of the 
sound. Every family now lives on the island, and none leave except by 
permission of the person in charge. 

TREATY OF POINT ELLIOTT. 

(Brevet Captain George D. Hill, United States Army, agent.) 

Under this treaty are five reservations, with the agency at Tulalip. 
When Captain Hill assumed charge in the absence of the late Sub-Agent 
H. C. Hale, he found the affairs of the agency in a most deplorable con 
dition. The Indians had been shamefully neglected, and the wages of 
a large number who had been at work in a logging camp, under the 
direction of Mr. Hale, remained unpaid. Under your instructions I 
paid all these in full, amounting in the aggregate to $2,749 87. 
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The Swinomish reservation comprises the southeastern peninsula of 
Fidalgo or Perry s Island, and is separated from the mainland by a 
slough, navigable only at high tide. The tribe living there consists of 
158 Indians. The lauds are mostly tide flats, yielding large quantities 
of grass, and their value from that cause had led several whites to set 
tle upon the reservation, to the annoyance and injury of the Indians. 
These Indians are skillful in the use of the canoe, and the short distance 
from the reservation to Vancouver Island, together with the induce 
ments offered by unprincipled whites, had led many of them to engage 
in smuggling whisky and other contraband articles into this Territory 
from British Columbia. 

On the 27th of November I represented these facts to you, and subse 
quently receiving your authority to appoint a farmer, and pay him from 
the incidental fund, I selected William Y. Deere, a veteran soldier and 
trusty man, and sent him to the reservation. I also had a house built 
there for his residence. His presence put an entire stop to smuggling, 
but not until he had several times seized and destroyed small cargoes of 
liquors. The Indians, finding they are both watched and protected, are 
improving in conduct, and show some desire to cultivate their lands, 
and otherwise live like their white neighbors. 

The condition of the Indians on all the reservations belonging to this 
treaty is much better than it was at this time last year. This is due in 
a great degree to the firmness and faith fulness of Captain Hill, and to 
the persevering- labors of the Catholic fathers of the Tulalip Mission. 
For the first time in the history of that agency, a winter s supply of 
vegetables for the school has been raised there, and sufficient hay har 
vested to keep all the stock through the season. 

Captain Hill s recommendations to continue the clearing of land, and 
for the erection of a new school building have my approval. 

TREATY OF POINT-NO-POINT. 

(Lieutenant J. M. Kelley, United States Army, agent.) 

Two tribes (the S Klallams and S Kokomish) are parties to this treaty, 
and number 921 persons. 

The only reservation, the S Kokomish, is situated on the river of that 
name, at the head of Hood s Canal. The land is low, the soil productive, 
and the greater portion is covered with a heavy growth of valuable 
timber. 

The affairs of this agency were in good condition when turned over to 
Lieutenant Kelley by the former agent, and have steadily improved 
while in his charge. 

TREATY OF NEEAH BAY. 

(Brevet Captain J. H. Hays, United States Army, agent.) 

The Makah Indians at this place are unlike those of any other tribe 
in the Territory. They are bold, expert sailors and fishermen, and not 
only obtain their subsistence from the sea, but earn every year a large 
surplus. 

Captain Hays, agent in charge of this reservation, has given consider 
able attention to agriculture, and has succeeded, by utilizing the offal 
left on the beach by the Indians, in raising large crops on a soil hitherto 
considered worthless. By this means he has obtained vegetables enough 
for the use of the school children until next year s harvest, and has 
materially improved the habits and sanitary condition of the tribe. 
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TREATY OF OLYMPIA. 

(Brevet Major Thomas H. Hay, United States Army, agent.) 

Quinaielt is the only reservation under this treaty. It borders on the 
banks of the river of that name, and on the ocean. Four tribes are 
parties to this treaty, viz: Quinaielt, Quillehute, Queets, and Hoh, 
containing a total of 532 persons. 

This place is so remote from settlement, and the difficulty of reaching 
it so great, that these tribes have little intercourse with those of the 
Sound, or with each other. 

Major Hay has remained at this isolated place through most of the 
year, and displayed a remarkable aptitude for his work. Many improve 
ments of a permanent character have marked his administration. 

TREATY WITH THE YAKAMAS. 

(Lieutenant James M. Smith, United States Army, agent.) 

At the time this treaty was made, fourteen confederated tribes and 
bands were united under the name of Yakama Nation. The reservation 
assigned to them is the largest of any in the Territory. The agency 
buildings are those formerly constituting Fort Sirncoe, and were turned 
over by the military to the Indian Department in good order. 

By the provisions of the treaty this agency is entitled to a larger and 
more varied force of employes than any other, and the annual appro 
priation for beneficial objects is proportionately large. 

The annual reports of my predecessor (who never saw the late agent, 
J. H. Wilbur, until this summer, and who never visited the reservation 
in the two and a half years of his administration) are lavish in praises 
of Wilbur s u unparalleled success in the work committed to his hands. 7 

I visited the Yakama reservation in July. I found it in excellent 
condition. The crops were quite large for the area cultivated, (which 
was in excess of the previous year.) I held a council with the Indians, 
they speaking through one Thomas Pearne, a native preacher of Pro 
testant faith. They declared themselves contented and prosperous, 
satisfied with what had been done for their welfare, and glad that the 
Washington Government had given them a man who treated all with 
fairness, making no discrimination between Protestant and Catholics. 

More than three-fourths of these Indians are professedly Catholics, 
and adhere with peculiar devotion to that sect. 

There are two meeting-houses on the reservation. At present religious 
services are held in these on alternate Sabbaths, conducted by native 
Protestant preachers. I would respectfully recommend that one be set 
apart for the use of the Catholics, the other for the Protestants. 

The annual appropriations provide for the employment of two teachers 
at a salary of $1,000 each. These places could be given to a Catholic 
and a Protestant clergyman, who would, in all that related to schools, be 
under the direction of the superintendent of teaching. This would be 
an act of justice to the majority of the Indians. The late agent, J. H. 
Wilbur, not only forbade Catholic priests to come upon the reservation, 
threatening them with arrest and confinement, but adopted stringent 
measures to prevent the Indians from attending worship at the mission 
chapel of that sect just beyond its boundaries. This restraint of their 
religious liberty was always the occasion of great discontent among the 
Indians, and a direct violation of one of the most cherished ideas of the 
American people. 

Lieutenant Smith has labored under many embarrassments, caused 
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by the underhanded actions of the late agent and his employes, and has 
discharged his varied duties with an efficiency and prudence that entitle 
him to the commendation of his superiors. 

Among the confederated tribes embraced in this treaty is the Pelouze. 
These Indians live remote from the reservation, are a wild, lawless race, 
and have no knowledge of the treaty in which they are included. A 
party of United States surveyors is at work in their country, and their 
lands will soon be thrown open to settlers, and may be included in the 
grant to the Northern Pacific Railroad Company. 

On the 1st of July I sent two employes under the Yakama treaty to the 
Pelouze River, furnished them an interpreter, instructed them to remain 
there three months, and to endeavor to influence the tribe to remove 
voluntarily to the reservation. These employes are still engaged in that 
duty, but as there is no mail communication I have not been informed 
of their success. 

INDIANS PARTIES TO NO TREATY. 

East of the Cascade Mountains. 

Of these, the largest number are in the northeastern part of the Ter 
ritory. The only established agency is at the garrison at Fort Colville. 
Here it has been usual to employ a farmer and physician, the former to 
instruct the Indians in agriculture, to protect them against the aggres 
sions of the whites, and to settle disputes among themselves. This policy 
has been continued during the past year. Mr. George W. Harvey, 
farmer at that station, has performed his duties to my entire satisfaction. 
The large number of Indians in that section, the great distance between 
many of the tribes and Fort Colville, the diverse characters and habits 
of these several tribes, and the little that was known about them, ren 
dered the oversight of any except those in the immediate vicinity of the 
military impracticable. 

In anticipation of the building of the Northern Pacific Railroad many 
white settlers were locating in that country, and it became necessary 
both to obtain all possible information about these Indians and to 
acquire some influence over them. To accomplish these objects, on the 
1st of January I apppointed, with your approval, William P. Winans, 
farmer in charge of the Spokanes and all other tribes in that section, 
Mr. Winans entered immediately on the discharge of his duties. Among 
other instructions, I required him to answer the following questions : 
" What are the names, locations, and numbers of the Indians living 
in that portion of the Territory bounded north by British Columbia, 
east by Idaho, south by latitude 47, and west by Mithouie River ? w 

From his report (which shows how well and faithfully he performed 
his duties) I make the following extracts : 

**#*#**###* 

The Spokaues, whose tribal names are Sinee-quoo-meii-ah, or Upper, and Spokine- 
ish, or Lower Spokanes, are located on both sides of the Spokane River, from its mouth 
up to the line of Idaho. 

The Calispels or Pend d Oreilles, whose tribal name is Cal-is-pel-um, are located on 
Fool s Prairie, at the Head of Colville Valley, and on both sides of the Peud d Oreille 
River, from its mouth up to the Idaho line, but principally at the Camas Prairie. * 

The Colvilles, whose tribal name is Swi-el-pree, are located in the Colville Valley, 
on the Kettle River, and on both sides of the Columbia River, from Kettle Falls down 
to the mouth of the Spokane. 

The Lakes, whose tribal name is Sen-i-jex-tee, are located on both sides of the Colum 
bia River, from Kettle Falls north to British Columbia. * * * 

The Sanpoils, which includes the Nes-pee-lum Indians, are located on the Columbia, 
from the mouth of the Spokane down to Grand Coul6e, (on south of the Columbia,) 
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and from a point opposite the mouth of the Spokane down to the mouth of the Okana- 
gan on the north side of the Columbia, including the country drained by the Sanpoil 
and Nes-pee-lum Creeks. * 

The Mithouies are located on the west side of the Columbia River, from the mouth 
of the Okanagan down to the Wo-nat-chee, and includes the country drained by the 
Mithouie, Lake Chelan, and En-tee-at-ook Rivers. * * * * * * 

The Isle de Pierres, whose tribal name is Sin-ki-use, are located on the east and south 
side of the Columbia River, from Grand Coulee down to Priest s Rapids which in 
cludes the peninsula made by the great bend of the Columbia to the west. * * * 

The Okanagans are located on both sides of the Okanagan River, from, its mouth up 
to British Columbia, including the Sen-nel-ka-meen River. * * * The total number 
of Indians in this district is 4,337. ********* 

The Spokanes, whose tribal names are Sin-ee-guo-meu-ah or Upper, Sin-too-too or 
Middle Spo-ko-mish, and Che-kiss-chee or Lower Spokanes, numbering 716, living on the 
Spokane River, from the Idaho line to its mouth, have 949 horses, 61 head of cattle, 
and 49 farms and places they cultivate, planting wheat and potatoes. They would 
sow more wheat if they could get it ground, the nearest mills being at Colville, a dis 
tance of over 100 miles, to which they carry their wheat on horses to have it ground. 
They are in need of instruction and agricultural implements. Garry, the head chief, 
is of low stature, heavy set, about sixty years old, and has but little influence outside 
of his tribe. He was taken to Red River when a boy, by Governor Sir George Simp 
son, and educated, but by not using what was taught him, has forgotten to read 
and write, but his recollections of the bad habits of the whites is better than his 
knowledge of books, (perhaps it is because he has so many living examples before him,) 
which he sometimes illustrates by getting drunk. He speaks English brokenly, is cun- 




the machinery out of the mill and put it in one in Colville Valley. 

Spokane Prairie is about 25 miles long, and from 3 to 8 miles wide, surrounded by 
low mountains covered with scattering timber. The Spokane River runs through it. 
This prairie is not tillable, having a dry gravelly soil, covered with bunch grass ; the 
only arable land is on small bodies at the foot of the mountains, where streams or 
springs put into the prairie. It is a fine grazing country, the snow falling so lightly 
in the winter, and going off soon, that stock winter without being fed ; they keep in 
good order on the dry bunch grass that covers the prairie. 

In addition to the Spokanes living 011 this prairie, there are about 150 Coeur d Alenes, 
whose tribal name is Skee-cha-way, who have a few places they cultivate ; they hunt 
and trap, selling their fnrs to the "traders at Colville. Cel-tees, their chief, keeps a 
small stock of goods to trade with his people. He is a quiet, peaceable man, and is re 
spected both by his tribe and the whites. 

Kam-i-ah-kuiu is a large, powerful man, about fifty years old, and six feet high. In 
his prime none of his people could bend his bow. He was the originator and leading- 
spirit of the war of 1858, is living on Rock Creek, about miles south of the Spokane, 
with about 50 of his baud. He is a Yakama, but on being defeated by Colonel Wright 
would not go back to his country ; he is peaceable, but does not go much among the 
whites, and seems broken-hearted, having lost his former energy. He had the reputa 
tion of being the greatest Indian orator east of the Cascades in this Territory. 

There are three fisheries on the Spokane River where salmon are caught ; the first 
about 10 miles above its mouth, the second 15 miles above the first, and the third 
above the falls, about 50 miles from the second. At the two first the Indians have 
constructed a weir across the river, and at the third baskets ; they also have a weir at 
the mouth of the Little Spokane. The principal fishery is the first, at which tbe 
Lower Spokaues, part of the Sanpoils, Isle d Pierres, and Palouzes collect to catch 
their annual supply of salmon. I would recommend that these Indians be furnished 
with a seine, for the river is wide and current very s svift. It is both laborious and 
dangerous constructing a weir in such a strong current. 

The Lower Spokanes have no religious instruction whatever. They are Protestants, 
and wish that Protestant clergymen and teachers be sent among them. 

The Upper Spokanes and Cuiur d Alenes are Catholics. The Fathers visit them once 
or twice a year. They have no schools, but are anxious that the Fathers should teach 
them. 

The Spokanes, as a tribe, are peaceable and industrious. Some go to the plains, east 
of the Rocky Mountains, hunting buffalo every year. They are mortal enemies of the 
Blackfeet. It is seldom all return that go on these buffalo hunts. Lot, the chief of the 
Lower Spokanes, was killed by them two years ago ; his brother, Cha-ta, crosses the 
mountains every year to try and avenge his death. 
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The Calispels, numbering 403, are living in the valley of the same name, which is 
about 15 miles long, and 3 to 5 wide, surrounded by timbered mountains, through 
Avhich the Pend d Oreille River runs lengthwise, with small streams from the mountains 
crossing it, falling into the Pend d Oreille, thus cutting it into small prairies which are 
covered with grass and camas. The prairie on the northeast side of the river on 
which the St. Ignatius Mission formerly stood, which was built by the Catholic Fathers 
in 1854, and abandoned and burned by them in 1855, containing about 1,200 acres, is 
covered with timothy. But few acres were originally sown ; but it has spread from 
year to year, and will soon cover all the prairie on the northeast side of the river. 
The Indians farm on both sides of the river, but principally on the northeast side, 
near the sight of the mission. Nearly the whole of this valley is covered with camas, 
which the Indians dig in May and June, and prepare for winter use. The valley, on 
account of its altitude, is subject to frosts during the summer months, and in the 
winter the snows are heavy. The Indians that do not provide themselves with hay or 
grain for their stock in winter drive them over to Spokane prairie, a distance of 55 
miles, to winter. They have 10 farms, 385 acres under fence, and 235 acres under cul 
tivation. They have sown this year 119 bushels wheat, 66 bushels oats, 30 bushels 
potatoes, 5 bushels peas, 8 bushels corn, 26 bushels garden seeds, using, in cultivating 
the above, 13 plows, 6 cradles and 14 hoes, and have iu stock 300 head of horses, 51 
head of cattle, and 125 chickens. 

The advanced state of civilization that exists among them is due, in a great measure, 
to the Catholic Fathers, who, though they do not now reside among them, have planted 
in their minds the desire to better their condition. They seem well disposed towards 
the. whites, showing a nature more subdued than many of the surrounding tribes. I 
cannot better illustrate their feeling than by quoting from what Victor, their chief, 
told me, viz : " I will give you all the information I can, and see that niy people give 
their names correctly, their horses, cattle, and what grain they have sown. I desire 
the Government to assist my people to open farms, by furnishing them with plows and 
other agricultural implements ; thai will tend to make them industrious ; but blankets 
and calico given to my people only make them lazy ; for if they can get such things 
without paying for them they will not work; but agricultural implements will 
encourage them all to farm, make permanent homes for themselves, and improve their 
condition. I want a school established among my people. I would prefer a Catholic 
Father ; we have no regular religious instruction now ; the priest comes once or twice 
a year among us, staying about a month ; we should like to have him stay all the 
time, as his teaching and advising are for our good. We raise wheat, but we have to 
pack it over the mountain on horses to Colville to be ground. Could we not be 
furnished with a mill a small one to run with horses ; if not that, some hand-mills to 
grind our wheat ? " 

The Colvilles, numbering 616, and living principally in the valley of the same name 
on the Kettle River, and on the Columbia River from Kettle Falls to the mouth of the 
Spokane, have received more assistance from the Indian Department than any tribe in 
this district. As a consequence a more advanced state of civilization prevails among them. 
They have 31 farms, with 1,621 acres under fence, and 751 under cultivation ; they have 
sown this year 414 bushels wheat, 311 bushels oats, 203 bushels potatoes, 15 bushels 
peas, 22 bushels corn, and 69 pounds garden seeds, using, in cultivating the above, 35 
plows, 28 cradles, and 77 hoes ; and have in stock 602 horses, 85 cattle, and 379 
chickens. Some have cabins to live in, and barns to put their grain iu, but they 
mostly live in lodges. There being mills in Colville valley, they have their wheat and 
corn ground for consumption ; these mills are a great help in encouraging them to 
farm. The Indians at the moutli of Colville River have vegetables in the market for 
sale before any of their white neighbors. I purchased early iu July peas, carrots, 
beets, onions, cabbages, &c.; and they are the only ones that have so far successfully 
cultivated the tomato, the frosts not troubling them so early as those living further 
up the valley. 

" Old Fort Colville, the Hudson Bay Company s post, established in 1820, is on the 
east bank of the Columbia River, opposite the mouth of Kettle River, and a mile above 
Kettle Falls, the great fishery where the surrounding tribes congregate, to catch their 
yearly supply of salmon, which is done by means of willow baskets fastened to the 
rocks into which the salmon jump. (I would recommend that the Indians be furnished 
with a seine, as it would greatly increase the number caught, thereby preventing des 
titution during the winter.) At these falls the Catholic Fathers, in 1846, established 
a mission called St. Paul, which is occupied principally during the salmon catching 
season. They also have another mission, called St. Francis Regis, in the Colville Valley, 
about 5 miles east of the h rst mentioned, which they established in 1868, and occupy 
all the year. These missions are in addition to the "Immaculate Conception," estab 
lished in 1860, near the United States garrison for the accommodation of the whites 
who have settled in and occupy the greater part of Colville Valley, which is very fer 
tile and quite extensive, being 40 miles long, and from 1 to 4 wide, the largest body of 
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tillable land east of the Columbia arid north of Snake River in this Territory. The 
Indians in the central part of the valley, with few exceptions, have sold their farms to 
the whites, so that their principal farms are below the mouth of Colville River on the 
Columbia. They, having an agent living among them, have been more liberally sup 
plied than the neighboring tribes, but some of them need agricultural implements. 
Kin-ka-iiow-kla, the Salmon Chief, is the head chief of this tribe, and distributes the 
salmon among his own, and the different tribes of Indians that assemble at Kettle Falls 
for the purpose of catching their winter s supply. He, together with the sub-chiefs 
Antoine, So-ho-mie, Que-eeni-te-kun, and Coo-loo-sas-kut, exert a powerful influence 
over their tribe for their good, and keep them so disciplined that they are quiet and 
peaceable among themselves and are friendly to the whites ; they punish all offenders 
with the whip, having ten steady young men at their command to bring all evil-doers 
before them. 

The Lakes, numbering 239, and living on the Columbia River, from Kettle Falls north, 
have no farms, subsisting entirely by hunting, fishing, and trapping ; they will sell 
their furs to the Hudson Bay Company and other traders, purchasing food and cloth 
ing from them ; they are as well (or better) fed and clothed as any tribe in the district. 
They have never received any presents from the Government, and do not ask for any ; 
they are quiet, peaceable, and independent. They live on the Columbia River and its 
lakes. Their mode of traveling is by the bark canoe. Gregoire, their head chief, is 
about eighty years old, is of low stature, and is hale and hearty. He has always been 
a staunch friend of the whites, and is an honest, straightforward man ; his tribe honor, 
respect, and obey him. He says his tribe Avould engage in farming if they were pro 
vided with plows, hoes, and harness. Their principal place of rendezvous is the 
Hudson Bay fort, which is built on their land. They are Catholics, and want teachers 
to instruct them in reading and writing. 

The Saupoils and Nespeelums, whose county is between the mouths of the Spokane 
and Okanagan Rivers, on both sides of the Columbia, but who live principally on 
creeks of the same name, numbering 532. They have but few farms, and a number of 
small places under fence, in which they plant corn and potatoes. They have 1,189 
horses, and 187 head of cattle. 

Their country is grazing, possessing but little or no tillage land without irrigation. 
They never have received any presents from the Government, although they have been 
frequently asked to do so. They seem suspicious of the whites, are the least civilized, and 
most independent of any of the tribes of the Territory ; they are rich in horses and cattle, 
possessing all the comforts they know how to enjoy, and it appears their only fear is, that 
they will be interfered with by the Government. They are perfectly contented with 
their condition and would not accept anything from the Government if offered, except 
a religious instructor and doctor. I held council with this tribe June 26, but it was 
impossible to get any information from the chiefs or headmen, they being suspicious it 
would be used to deprive them of their country. They get their impression from 
a few worthless white men who are living in their county with some of their 
women, who fear that, in case of treaty, they will be prevented from living with the 
Indians. 

Quat-al-i-kun, their head chief, is sixty-five or seventy years old ; has always been a 
friend to the whites. When the Spokanes aud other tribes around him were righting, 
he kept his men at home, forbidding them to go among the war parties under pain of 
punishment. When I told him that the superintendent wanted to know the number 
of his tribe he replied : " I recognize no chief but God, and He has already numbered 
them, and no man shall number them." The way I obtained what information I did 
was by employing one of the tribe as guide and noting down what he told me. 

Pok-pok-o-kine, or Mr. Wilson, a headman of the tribe, and who lives on the east 
side of the Columbia, is the only one of the whole tribe that showed any desire to im 
prove his condition. He has a farm, on which he raises wheat, oats, corn, potatoes, 
and vegetables, and which is stocked with horses and cattle. He has built himself a 
church, in which he preaches. He is doing all he can to influence the few around him 
to adopt the habits of the whites, for which conduct he is despised by the tribe and 
has but little influence outside of his own family. He wishes the Government to estab 
lish churches and schools among his people with Protestant instructors. 

Qua-tal-i-kun, on account of his age, is controlled in a great measure in governing his 
tribe by his sub-chiefs, who are Pierre-Kee-tem-a-nous, Swi-ep-e-kiue, (The Dreamer,) 
and Um-to-soo-low. 

The Mithouies, living on the west of the Columbia River from the mouth of the 
Okanagan to the Wonatchee, including the country drained by the Mithouie, Lake 
Chelan, and Entee-at-ook River, number 300. Most of them have farms or small inclo- 
sures, in which they plant corn and potatoes. They have a few agricultural imple 
ments that they have purchased at Walla-Walla, They greatly desire the assistance 
of the Government in establishing Protestant churches and schools, with religious 
instructors and teachers. Their desire for improvement is so great that, if the Gov- 
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ernmeut would, render Them assistance by furnishing them with plows, hoes, &c., and 
building them a mill, they would soon quit their root-digging and depend entirely on 
the produce of their farms for subsistence. A mill built among them would do more 
to encourage them to farm and make them independent of help from the Government 
than ten times its cost spent in blankets and clothing They have never received any 
assistance from the Government, and, from the desire they manifest to improve their 
condition, I would earnestly recommend that their requests meet your favorable con 
sideration. 

Eu-e-moo-seet-sa, their head chief, is about sixty years old, a large, powerful man, 
shrewd in his dealings, keeping a good lookout for self. He told me that he wanted 
his children to read and write, and not be ignorant when they grew up, as he was. 

The Isle de Pierres, whose tribal name is Sin-ki-uso, whose countiy is bounded on 
the east by the Grande Coulee, and on the north, west, and south by the Columbia River, 
from the mouth of the Grande Coule e to Priest s Rapids, containing about 5,000 square 
miles, is a grazing country, being high rolling plains covered with bunch grass, and 
nearly destitute of timber, with numerous springs and small lakes, on which small 
bodies of tillable land are found, which the Indians cultivate. They have few farms, 
subsisting principally on game, roots, and fish ; they number, as near as can be estimated, 
1,000, and have about 2,000 horses and 200 head of cattle. They are independent, not 
being disposed to receive presents from the Government in the form of blankets, &c., 
but desire to have schools and churches built among, and Protestant clergymen and 
teachers to instruct them. They also want their boys to learn trades, so that they can 
supply all their wants by their own help. 

Moses, the head chief, has been a great warrior. He was foremost in the fights of 1858 
with Colonels Steptoe and Wright, and was severely wounded a number of times, but 
not dying the Indians believe he has a charmed life. He is medium sized, about forty-five 
years old, noble looking, straight as an arrow, and never breaks his word ; he has more 
influence than any other chief east of the Cascade Mountains in the Territory. He comes 
nearer being a chief such as we read of than any I have ever met. He is kindly dis 
posed toward the whites, and invites them to come and settle in his country. 

The Okanagans, living on the Okanagan River from the 49 parallel to its mouth, 
number 340, have 4 farms in which they have planted this year 36 bushels wheat, 20 
bushels oats, 26 bushels potatoes, 5 bushels peas, 5 bushels corn, and 11 pounds garden 
seeds. They have in stock 387 horses, and 88 head of cattle. They are at present almost 
destitute of farming implements; they have not had the same advantages as the tribes 
nearer the agency ; they show as great a desire to become civilized as any Indians in 
the district. If they receive help from the Government in the shape of farming imple 
ments they would soon quit their root digging and till the soil for subsistence. There 
is a great deal of sickness among them, and one must be heartless who could unmoved 
see their sick and hear them plead to the agent to send a doctor among them. But few 
having farms, they subsist mostly on roots, berries, and fish in summer, and bear, deer, 
and beaver in the winter. They are peaceable among themselves and friendly to the 
whites. 

To-was-kut, the head chief, has always been a friend to the whites. When his tribe, 
in 1858, attacked the miners, he was not home; as soon as he heard of it he returned 
and stopped the fighting, espousing the cause of the whites against the wish of his 
tribe, and protecting them in his country. Captain Archer, in 1859, spoke of him as 
being a staunch friend of the whites. To-was-kut thinks that his people have been 
neglected. The tribes around him, who made war on the Government, have received 
assistance. His people, as a tribe, never made war, and have received but little from 
the Government. They are Catholics, and very urgently requested me to try and have 
churches and schools established among them, and also have a grist-mill built for them ; 
if they cannot have that, then some hand-mills to grind their wheat and corn. I would 
respectfully ask that their prayer may meet your favorable consideration. 

The Upper Spokanes, Calispels, Colvilles, Lakes, and Okanagans, are Catholics. The 
Fathers reside with the Colvilles, and visit the other tribes during the year. They 
have no schools among them, but wish them. The Lower Spokanes, Sanpoils, Mithouies, 
and Isle de Pierres, have . no religious instruction whatever, but all want Protestant 
preachers and teachers, and they need them. All the tribes want a doctor. The act 
ing assistant surgeon at Fort Colville, who is the only physician within 200 miles, 
doctors all who come to him, but he cannot leave the fort. He can attend the Col 
villes, but the Spokanes, Calispels, Okanagans, Sanpoils, Mithouies, and Isle de Pierres, 
numbering over 3, 500, practically have no physician. In my tour of observation I 
saw at least 100 persons sick, who needed medical attendance, and who could 
not come to Colville. Out of charity for their suffering, their helpless condition, and 
on the grounds of common humanity, I would recommend that a surgeon be appointed 
solely for the Indians, who would be instructed to visit each Of the tribes at least OIH-C 
a month. There are enough sick to keep a physician constantly employed, who could 
be the means of saving many lives and a vast amount of suffering. I would also rec- 
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omniend that plows, hoes, harness, cradles, and axes be furnished to the following 
amount for the following tribes : 
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I believe the desire manifested by the Indians to engage in farming should be en 
couraged, and there is no better way of doing so than by letting them know that the.y 
can have farming implements if they will use them. Where many of them have farm s 
near together a spirit of rivalry exists to see who will raise the best crops, which is 
plainly shown by a tribe who have one or two farms. They do not raise as good aver 
age crops as those who have a dozen or more, which would indicate that the more 
farms there are among them the better farmers they become. By increasing the num 
ber of farms it not only betters their condition, but would be a practical means of civ 
ilization. What operates very much against the Indians planting corn and wheat is 
the want of a mill to grind it. The only mills in this district are in Colville Valley, and 
they accommodate the Colvilles, but the Spokanes, Calispels, Mithouies, and Okaua- 
gans have no means of grinding their grain. If grist-mills cannot be built for them, I 
would ask that they be furnished with hand-mills. 

The habits and manner of living of the tribes in this district are nearly similar. 
They live mostly in lodges, and move from place to place where they can most easily 
procure subsistence. In the spring, after they put in their crops, they go to the Spo 
kane country to dig couse, bitter-root, and wild onion. The first two" they dry in the 
sun ; the wild onion they mix with the black moss and bake under hot stones. About 
the middle of May they collect at the several canias grounds, which root (resembling 
an onion, is sweet and insipid) they dig and prepare as follows : They make abed, six 
or eight feet in diameter, of smooth stones, on which they build afire ; when the stones 
are red-hot they remove the fire and cover them with green grass two or three inches 
deep, on which they place the camas six to twelve inches deep, and over which they 
spread green grass ; then cover all with earth about six inches deep, on which they 
build a fire and keep it up from twenty-four to forty-eight hours, according to the 
amount in the kiln ; after being baked it is taken out and dried in the sun. Being 
thus prepared it will keep for years, and is both nutritious and palatable. Before 
baking it is white ; after, black. There are several camas prairies in this district, but 
the largest is Calispel, on the Pend d Oreille River, at which place hundreds of bushels 
are dug and prepared for winter s use every year. 

About the 1st of July the Indians collect from far and near at Kettle Falls, where 
they catch their annual supply of salmon, which they dry in the shade. They also 
gather and dry service berries and choke cherries, all of which they store for winter. 
While at the falls they attend religious services at the mission three times a daj. 
After they harvest their crops, they go into the mountains hunting and trapping, where 
they remain until a week before Christmas, when they go to the traders and exchange 
their furs for supplies. After attending to their religious devotions they return to the 
mountains about the middle of January, where they remain until spring, when they 
return to put in their crops. 

West of the Cascade Mountains there is no single large tribe of 
these Indians. Their number, as computed in the census, is 1,434. 
The tabular statement heretofore given contains their tribal designa 
tions and respective numerical strength. 

The Cowlitz and Klickatat are the most thrifty and industrious of 
these tribes. Some of them have bought land from the Government, 
and raise crops, pay taxes, and educate their children after the manner 
of the white settlers. Others are engaged in running a canoe line for 
the convenience of travelers on the Cowlitz River, and earn a fair sub 
sistence. The Indians of the Lower Chehalis were probably one tribe 
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in former years. In time, as their families increased, those living on 
streams tributary to the Chehalis assumed the names given to the re 
spective branches, and thus we have the Wynootchie, Satrap, and other 
tribes. 

All these people raise some vegetables, principally potatoes, and live 
in log houses in winter. In the season, they are employed by the large 
oyster-houses at Shearwater Bay, and earn fair wages. This does 
them little good, for most of it goes to the whisky shops, which abound 
in that vicinity. The chiefs and headmen of several of these tribes 
visited the superintendent last spring, and promised to exert their in 
fluence among their people in opposition to this vice. 

THE CHEHALIS RESERVATION. 

This is the only reservation for Indians parties to no treaty west of 
the Cascades. The Chehalis tribe is composed of two bands, the smaller 
living near the agency, the larger on the reservation, but five miles 
down the river, where the fishing is better and the land equally good. 
The agency buildings are located on a high, level prairie, about half a 
mile from the Chehalis Eiver. The soil of the river bottoms is fertile, 
but heavily timbered and very expensive to clear. 

Norman S. Pierce, farmer in charge since the 1st of January, has 
faithfully carried out my instructions, and has harvested large crops of 
hay, grain, and vegetables. The Indians working under his supervision 
have also laid by abundant winter supplies for themselves and their 
cattle. 

During the year all the old buildings have been repaired, the farmer s 
house rebuilt, one new house for employes erected, and a new and com 
modious school-house is nearly completed. A large amount of clearing 
and fencing has been accomplished. 

Here, as elsewhere, I find that Indians regularly employed and fairly 
compensated will work as steadily and as well as any other class of 
people. 

SICK, INFIRM, AND DESTITUTE. 

In all the tribes and bands of this Territory are many Indians who, 
from extreme age, blindness, or other infirmities, are unable to do any 
thing for their support. These have been sought out and, so far as the 
funds in my charge would permit, have been fed and clothed. The 
able-bodied have been taught that they must earn whatever they re 
ceive from the Government. 

These people live only for the day, and can see no utility in putting 
aside something against a time of need. I doubt whether the adult 
Indians can ever be cured of this innate carelessness of the future. If 
not, then the Government will be obliged for many years to keep num 
bers of them from starvation. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

A large amount of building, repairing, fencing, clearing of land, and 
road-making has been done on the several reservations during the year. 
For particulars I respectfully refer to the reports of the agents, and of 
the farmers in charge of reservations. 

SCHOOLS. 

All the schools required by the treaties have been kept open at the 
central agencies. In every instance the teachers have sought to edu- 
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cate their pupils to practical industries, while requiring them to speak 
and teaching them to read the English language. Successful efforts 
have been made at all the agencies to secure, by the labor of the schol 
ars, a winter s supply of vegetables for their use. All the schools, ex 
cepting that under contract at Tulalip, are maintained with difficulty, 
the funds appropriated for the purpose being inadequate to their sup 
port. 

The mission school in charge of Rev. E. C. Chirouse, at Tulalip, and 
sustained, under contract with the Government, at an annual cost of 
$5,000, is a success. Forty-nine pupils have been maintained and edu 
cated through most of the year. The boys have made good progress 
in the studies usual to common schools, and have labored with skill and 
industry in their garden. The girls have made rapid advancement in 
study, and are excellent seamstresses. This has been effected by the 
intelligent and self-denying zeal of Eather Chirouse and his associates. 

In addition to the schools required by treaties, I would respectfully 
recommend that two others be established: one at the Chehalis reser 
vation, where a school building will soon be completed, and one at old 
Fort Colville, in the buildings formerly occupied by the Hudson s Bay 
Company, which, by recent purchase, have become the property of the 
United States. Each of these schools will require for its support an 
annual appropriation of $5,000. This sum will supply the necessary 
instructors, and maintain a school of at least 40 pupils. 

BENEFICIAL OBJECTS. 

It has been my purpose, in the disbursement of the funds appropri 
ated under this head, to supply only those things that were of substan 
tial value to the recipients. 

During the past year I purchased for the Indians, under the Medi 
cine Creek treaty, 1,400 assorted varieties of fruit trees, and 1,600 for 
those parties to no treaty. These were set out on the reservations and 
on the lands cultivated by Indians for their own benefit. Many trees 
were destroyed by rabbits, but the greater part were preserved and are 
growing thriftily. I have also purchased, on contracts approved by the 
Commissioner, large quantities of blankets and other staple goods. 
Those bought for the Indians parties to the treaty of Olympia have 
been distributed by Major Hay, agent at Quiuaielt. It is my intention 
to issue the balance before the commencement of the rainy season. 

MORALITY. 

Drinking, gambling, and licentiousness have been charged as peculiar 
vices of the Indians. I do not think there is any great difference, in 
these respects, between them and the uneducated whites. Give Indians 
plenty of work, with fair and regular pay, and they will labor as indus 
triously, and live more virtuously, than any uneducated people I have 
encountered. 

Within the year thirteen persons have been arrested, on complaints 
made by the superintendent and agents, for selling whisky to Indians. 
Of these five have been convicted and punished ; three cases await 
trial at the next session of the United States court. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

The present condition of the Indians, as compared with last year, is 
entirely satisfactory. Complaints have ceased. The numbers living on 
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all the reservations have sensibly increased. An interest is manifested 
in agriculture and in the education of their children, as hopeful as it is 
new. With few exceptions, their sanitary condition is much improved. 
Regular compensated employment has worked wonders in this respect. 
Their only troubles arise from the attempts of white men to encroach 
upon the reservations. A mania prevails among a certain class of citi 
zens in this direction. I verily believe that were the snow-crowned 
summits of Mount Rainier set apart as an Indian reservation, white 
men would immediately commence "jumping" them. While there is 
enough Government land, of good quality, on and adjacent to the sound, 
to supply all probable settlers for the next twenty years, there are many 
men in this country who begrudge the Indians the moiety set apart for 
them by treaties, (for the maintenance of which the honor of the Gov 
ernment is solemnly pledged,) and who are perpetually contriving plans 
to secure to themselves these reserved lands. 

The solution of the Indian problem in this Territory is very simple : 

First. Provide for the wants of the adults, and keep them peaceable. 

Second. Educate the children, and teach them useful industries. 

Thus their tribal condition will be destroyed, and they become self- 
supporting and prosperous. 

I am, sir, very respectfully , your obedient servant, 

SAML. ROSS, 
Brevet Colonel United States Army, Superintendent. 

Hon. E. S. PARKER, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 



No. 2. 

OFFICE YAKAMA INDIAN AGENCY, 
Fort Simcoe, Washington Territory, August 31, 1870. 

COLONEL : In accordance with instructions contained in circular let 
ter of June 1, 1870, emanating from the Department of the Interior, 
Office Indian Affairs, Washington, D, 0., I have the honor to submit 
the following annual report regarding the condition of Indian affairs at 
the Yakama reservation, together with statistics of education, statis 
tical return of farming, and sub-reports of employes now engaged at 
this agency. 

I arrived at this agency in September last, receipted for property and 
moneys invoiced to me by my predecessor, Mr. Wilbur, and took charge 
on the 13th of September, 18G9. I entered upon my duties under very 
unfavorable auspices, as regarded the possibility of the Indians subsist 
ing themselves during the approaching winter from the fruits of their 
labor in the previous spring, as the crop put in by themselves had 
proved a failure owing to drought. Nevertheless, by issuing some flour 
from the product of the farm, and by purchasing some more with the 
beneficial fund on hand when their own and agency flour was exhausted, 
I was enabled to relieve most of the sick and needy. The harvest this 
year has been more satisfactory, taking into consideration the limited 
quantity of seed grain at their and my command, and it is with feelings 
of gratification that I have it in my power to report peace and quiet 
throughout the reservation. The statistical return of farming will give 
more detailed information. 

The arable land on this reservation, in itself of no great extent, is de- 
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pendent entirely for success in grain-raising on the quantity of rain 
which falls. If this is slight, and there are no showers when the sun 
commences to act, a drought is sure to follow. Yery little facilities 
exist here, outside of the agency grounds, for artificial irrigation. 

The farming department, lately placed under the supervision of Mr. 
Hays, has been properly and successfully conducted in all its branches. 
All sorts of vegetables have been raised by the employes for their own 
use, on a piece of land laid out for that purpose contiguous to the fort, 
and the Indians have been greatly encouraged by this example to do the 
same, for which purpose I purchased and distributed among them vari 
ous garden seeds. The vegetables planted the previous year suffered 
in the same manner as the grain, which prevented the raising of seeds. 

The riding animals at this agency are old and worn out, and a great 
want is felt here for them in keeping up communication between the 
farm mills and the agency, separated from each other from 6 to 8 miles, 
not mentioning the occasional necessity to communicate with more dis 
tant points, such as the location of Indian bands scattered over the 
reservation, and with the nearest post office, Dallas, Oregon, 65 miles 
distant. 

The cattle are thriving, which cannot be otherwise on such unequaled 
grazing land as this reservation affords. 

The public buildings are, generally speaking, in good order, although 
some of them show signs of decay, and need repairs to make them hab 
itable during the coming winter. After harvest the carpenter will be 
directed to attend to the matter. 

The mills are in running order, but the flume will soon need repairs. 
Lumber has been furnished to the Indians as fast as logs for sawing 
have been delivered. During the year past they received some 60,000 
feet of lumber. About 6,000 bushels of grain were ground, besides the 
wheat and barley produced at the department farm. 

The saw-mill could have been more advantageously located say on 
the Top-nich Eiver, (4 miles from the fort,) which affords better water- 
power than the present site of the mill, (8 miles distant) and offers 
greater facilities ift getting logs. A portable steam saw-mill would have 
proved in the end of greater benefit to the Indians than the one erected 
for them ; and it would not be amiss if this could yet be considered. 

The employes now engaged here are all good, moral men, attending 
to their several duties to my entire satisfaction, and making it a matter 
of conscience to set a good example before the. Indians. 

On account of gross misconduct, caused through machinations to 
have my predecessor reappointed as agent, I had to discharge several 
of the employes I found here. I could not discharge iny duties, and 
carry out the policy of the Government regarding the Indians, impar 
tially and faithfully, with such mischief-breeding elements about me ; 
hence, with the approval of the superintendent, I discharged those who 
succeeded in making themselves most obnoxious, and recommended 
such persons to fill their places as were willing to cooperate with me 
cheerfully for the good of the Indian service generally. 

The plow and wagon-maker, the carpenter, blacksmith, and gunsmith 
have all been constantly employed in attending to the wants of the 
Indians either in repairing old or making new articles for their use. I 
beg to refer you to each of their reports, herewith inclosed. Their 
monthly reports will show an amount of work done of from $100 to 
nearly $200 per month each. 

The school has been attended in only limited numbers. Teaching in 
writing, reading, and arithmetic has been done in the morning, and 
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saddlery has been taught in the afternoon in the several branches with 
good success. For more detailed information I beg leave to refer you to 
the statistics of education, the reports of the superintendent of teach 
ing, and of the teacher ; all herewith inclosed. I will here also sug 
gest that, in order to make an Indian school a success, the children 
should be separated from the parents and their people, and entirely taken 
care of at the expense of the Government. This has been done here 
so far, but only with a small number, not having sufficient funds at my 
disposal to extend this principal to a larger number of scholars. The 
education of the rising generation of Indians, withdrawn from the in 
fluence of their parents and people, is the fundamental principle of 
success in their contemplated regeneration and civilization. But to do 
this properly and effectually funds must be available for the entire 
maintenance of such children at the agency. Even so much as can be 
substantiated of the vaunted success reported to have attended the 
labors of my predecessor in former years was only effected with ample 
means. These means have been considerably curtailed of late, and a 
corresponding result cannot be expected to be accomplished with the 
limited amounts now given to the agents for support of schools. They 
can hardly be continued at all in a manner to be effective. 

SANITARY CONDITION. 

As regards the Indians generally 1 will remark that their sanitary 
condition has undergone no material change since previous years, from 
what I can learn. Their principal ailment is venereal disease and its 
consequent evils ; partly contracted in former years when they came 
in contact with the Hudson Bay and other frontlermen, and partly 
inherited from their parents. Blindness, sore eyes, and ulcers are the 
prevailing consequences. The doctor is endeavoring to cure those so 
afflicted. His report, herewith sent, will give further information. As 
a general thing the Indians are industrious and progressing. They 
have two churches, presided over by two of their own tribe, ordained 
ministers of the Methodist persuasion, in which service is held alter 
nately twice on each Sabbath, and is tolerably well attended by both 
sexes. Those who have farms cultivate them to the best of their knowl 
edge. Instructions and help are constantly given them by which they 
can improve, if so inclined. They visit the fisheries on Columbia River, 
and generally succeed in laying in a good winter supply of salmon, the 
salt for curing being furnished from the agency. Their surplus fish are 
sold to the whites, from whom they receive good remuneration. When 
the fishing season is over they betake themselves to the mountains gath 
ering berries, part of which they also dispose of for cash. 

I cannot here omit to remark that I have noticed a great desire by 
many who have not devoted themselves heretofore to farming to do so, 
if only their request for help as regards implements, &c., could be 
responded to. As a general fact I have observed that those pertaining 
to the Methodist Church are well supplied with such material, and, I 
may say, well to do in most respects; whereas those adhering to the 
Catholic faith have little or nothing. This state of affairs suggests the 
conclusion that sectarian prejudices predominated and influenced the 
distribution of supplies, (intended for all alike,) and to the detriment 
of such as chose to differ with the agent in religious doctrines and ob 
servances. Since I commenced my duties here I have made no distinc 
tion; the sick and needy have been my first care; and while seeking 
them out complaints of unequal treatment in previous years have been 
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made to me by the Indians. They plainly affirm that the Methodists 
could get all they asked for, while to the Catholics most everything was 
denied. 

Furthermore, by comparing the highly -favorable reports made from 
this agency in previous years, copies of which are on file in this office 
now, regarding the wealth and industry of Yakama Indians on this 
reserve, with the result of my inquiries instituted on tbis subject, the 
conclusion forces itself to my mind that these reports were grossly exag 
gerated far from the true state of affairs, and must have been so col 
ored with a view to create certain favorable impressions personally. For 
instance, from reliable sources I learn that the Indians never possessed 
over about 800 head of cattle, (and that number even is considered as 
overestimated by some persons.) instead of 1,000 as reported last. The 
quantity of feet of lumber reported as having been sawed for them 
should also make a greater show in frame houses, barns, and other im 
provements than actually exists. Instead of, as affirmed by the agent, 
5,000 bushels of wheat having been sold by the Indians, facts prove that 
only 500 bushels at the most were disposed of by sale from their sur 
plus. So has every article of produce been overrated in the same ratio. 
In one word, these glowing reports have been far from the truth, but 
must have been purposely and systematically exaggerated. 

The number of arms in the possession of the Indians living on the 
reservation does not exceed 100 guns and about 40 or 50 pistols, prin 
cipally issued to them in former times by Army officers on behalf of the 
Government. These have been very much used, and undergone consid 
erable repairs. Bows and arrows are entirely out of use with them. 

Kespectfully submitting the foregoing, I remain, Colonel, your obedient 
servant, 

JAMES M. SMITH, 
First Lieutenant U. 8. Army^ Indian Agent. 

Colonel SAMUEL Boss, U. S. A., 

Superintendent Indian Affairs, Olympia, Washington Territory. 



No. 3. 

S KOKOMISH INDIAN EESERVATION, 

August 31, 1870. 

COLONEL : In transmitting this my second annual report I am happy 
to say that the Indians residing on this reservation have been both in 
dustrious and contented during the year, and have evinced much zeal 
in the improvement of their condition, which I have encouraged to the 
best of my ability. 

The S Klallam and S Kokornish Indians, parties to the treaty of Point- 
no-Point, have been mostly engaged during the year in some industrial 
pursuit, either on the reservation farming and logging, or laboring for 
the whites in mills, logging camps, or on farms in the vicinity. All of 
the S Kokomish and about one-fourth of the S Klallam Indians reside 
permanently upon the reservation, the remainder of the latter reside at 
various points on Puget Sound, from Hood s Canal to S Klallam Bay. 
Their condition is not in any respect as good as that of those who reside 
on the reservation. This is due mainly to their nomadic habits and 
mode of life. I have induced many of these people to come upon the 
reservation this year. Among them was the Duke of York, head chief 
3 i A 
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of the S Klallani tribe, who will undoubtedly influence many more of his 
people to follow his example. He is now visiting them for that pur 
pose. 
The following is a tabular statement of the Indians under my charge : 

Tabular statement of the Indians, parties to treaty of Point-no-Point. 
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SANITARY CONDITION. 

The health of the Indians is not much improved, although they have 
had good medical attendance. For further particulars I beg leave to call 
your attention to the report of the physician, hereto annexed and 
marked A. 

EDUCATION. 

Since last report the school has been continually in operation ; the 
attendance has been regular, and more than double the average of the 
previous year. The older Indians have quite a prejudice against send 
ing their children to school; in consequence, the children have to be 
clothed and subsisted at the school. I would respectfully recommend 
that a contract school, conducted on the principle of that at the Tula-lip 
reservation, be established at this place. This would not entail any 
outlay for buildings ; those now at the agency are sufficient for the pur 
pose. The usual annual appropriation is not adequate to meet the re 
quirements of the case. The discouragements to teachers from this 
cause are so great that none thoroughly competent and familiar with 
the duties are satisfied there any length of time under the present sys 
tem. To employ lazy and incompetent teachers is worse than no school 
at all. Were this a contract school, under the charge of persons whose 
labors formed a part of their religious duties, with the large area of rich 
soil already under cultivation that could be turned over to their exclu 
sive use, at least 40 children could be kept under continuous instruction, 
and obtain a fair common-school education and the practice of agricul 
tural pursuits. For further information see teachers report, hereto an 
nexed, marked 13. 

CROPS. 

During the past season all of the cleared land has been cultivated, a 
part by the employes, and the balance by the Indians, among whom it 
was subdivided in tracts poipo-tionate to the size of the several fami 
lies. There has been a fair yield of oats, potatoes, and various vegeta 
bles. For particulars I respectfully refer to the annual report of the 
farmer (C) and to the statistical table of products (D.) I also had a 
a small tract sown experimentally with wheat, with gratifying results. 
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IMPROVEMENTS. 

During the year I have had erected, at comparatively little cost, a 
commodious barn and hay shed, sufficient to store all the hay and other 
crops ; four substantial bridges have been placed across the streams 
running through the reservation. I have had all the agency buildings put 
in good repair, and have built nine frame houses for the use of the Indians ; 
have had about 10 acres of land grubbed and fenced, and about 10 acres 
partially cleared and sown in grass. The latter was done by the Indians, 
they taking the timber which they cut in payment for the labor. That 
part of the reservation which was inaccessible heretofore, except in 
canoes, is now easy of access by reason of the improvements mentioned. 
Herewith find annexed reports of carpenter and blacksmith, marked 
respectively (E) and (F.) 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. W. KELLY, 

First Lieutenant United States Army, Indian Agent. 
Col. SAM L Koss, 

Sup&gt;t Indian Affairs, Olympia, Washington Territory. 



No. 4. 

UNITED STATES INDIAN RESERVATION, 
Neali Bay, Washington Territory, September 12, 1870. 

MAJOR : I have the honor to submit my annual report. During the 
past year I have been in charge of Makah Indians at the Neah Bay 
agency. Since the date of my last report nothing of unusual importance 
has transpired. The reservation is in the most remote northwestern por 
tion of Washington Territory, and the Indians are probably less ac 
quainted with the laws of the United States, and are among the wildest 
and most savage in the Territory. No serious trouble or quarrels have 
occurred. There has been but little intoxicating liquor brought on the 
reservation. In every instance it was soon discovered and destroyed. 
It is owing to this, I suppose, that I have been able to control them and 
to carry on the business of the agency satisfactorily. 

The total number of Indians on the reservation is 558, as shown in the 
following tabular statement an increase of 32 since last year : 

Tabular statement of Indians, parties to treaty of Ncali Bay. 
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STATE OF HEALTH. 



The health of the Indians is fast improving, as shown by the report 
of the physician forwarded herewith. 1 attribute this to the fact that 
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I have compelled them to collect the carcasses of fish and seals, and 
what other offal they were in the habit of leaving on the beach near 
their lodges, and to bury it in the land under cultivation. The noxious 
odors from this source are entirely removed, to the improvement of their 
health and the relief of my nostrils. 

AGRICULTURAL. 

I have given much attention to farming, and have encouraged the 
Indians to raise vegetables enough for their own consumption. For this 
purpose I plowed and prepared 10 acres of ground, furnished necessary 
seed, and required the Indians to plant and take care of the ground. I 
also gave seed to those Indians that would clear and cultivate ground 
of their own. As a result, about 50 acres of potatoes have been planted 
by the Indians for their own use this year. All the crops are looking 
well. The soil is thin and poor, and has heretofore been considered 
worthless, but the abundance of fertilizers obtained in the manner here 
tofore described more than compensates for this deficiency. 1 have in 
the ground large crops of potatoes, rutabagas, cabbages, onions, cauli 
flowers, carrots, and beets. The school and employes have had through 
the season an abundance of vegetables from the same source. One- 
turnip, pulled a short time since, weighed 28 pounds, and there are 
many still growing that will weigh much heavier. 

EDUCATION. 

Acting upon your suggestions, during the year I have organized an 
agricultural and industrial school. This now numbers 19 scholars, 
with an average monthly attendance of 12. The boys have been 
uniformly clothed, and daily spend an hour in learning to read and 
speak English. They are also required to work three hours daily in the 
garden set apart for the school. At first this was obstinately opposed 
by their parents, who thought this was a private speculation, from 
which the children would derive no benefit ; they therefore demanded 
payment for the work done by the boys. Mr. Prather, the instructor, 
a patient and judicious man, succeeded in overcoming this prejudice. 
Under his management the school garden has produced vegetables 
enough to supply the children until next year s harvest. 

CIVILIZATION. 

While, as before stated, I have succeeded in persuading some of the 
Indians to cultivate small pieces of land, I think it impossible to make 
farmers of them. 

The surrounding waters abound in all kinds of fish. The fur-seal 
comes in great schools, within 10 miles of the coast. Whale (of the 
black species) are numerous; dog fish, in countless numbers, swarm in 
the bay, and are caught easily. These furnish them with abundance of 
food, and a surplus of oil and furs, from the sale of which they annually 
realize a large amount of money. They are a hardy, athletic people, 
perfectly at home in their canoes, and venture many miles from shore 
in pursuit of this profitable game. It would be worse than folly to 
attempt to change these expert fishermen into a tribe of farmers. But 
they can be civilized, and rendered useful citizens, if the government, 
accepting their peculiar situation, will assist them in the pursuits to 
which they are inclined, educate their children, and introduce among 
them the habits of the whites. The simplicity of primitive Eden, as 
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respects dress, is one of their peculiarities. In their lodges at all times, 
and in warm weather out of doors, the men and women are naked, and 
are not ashamed. In cold and wet weather the blanket, or the skin of 
an animal is the usual costume. One of my first efforts was to make 
them cover their nakedness. I have succeeded in accustoming a major 
ity of the men to wear trousers when out of doors. This I regard as 
one great point gained. A great (perhaps the greatest) obstacle to the 
civilization of these people is the prevalence of superstitions. To 
remove these has been one of my principal studies. Argument is use 
less. I have found that ridicule, (to which they are exceedingly sensi 
tive,) applied in some practical form, was much more efficacious. For 
instance, I one evening gave in the presence of most of the tribe a 
magic lantern exhibition. They regarded this with wonder, not un 
mixed with fear. I then showed them how simply it was done, and 
explained how other things that they had been accustomed to regard as 
witchcraft were more simple even than this. By such methods I have 
succeeded in uprooting many old superstitions, and convincing them of 
their folly. 

In the spring, the son and heir of the hereditary chief was to be 
married to one of the young women of the tribe. I persuaded them to 
have the ceremony performed with the rites of the Episcopal Church. 
This was done in the presence of the entire tribe, both the bride and 
groom wearing the garments of civilization. All were delighted with 
the ceremonial, and frequent requests have been made that this might 
henceforth be the established custom. 

I have made this part of my report longer than I should otherwise 
have done, because it is, to my mind, the most important consideration 
for those to whom is committed the welfare of the Indians. 
I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. H. HAYS, 
First Lieutenant, United States Army, Indian Agent. 

Hajor SAMUEL Ross, U. S. A., 

Superintendent of Indian Affairs, Olympia, Washington Territory. 



TULALIP INDIAN AGENCY, 
Washington Territory, September 1, 1870. 

COLONEL : In conformity with the regulations of the Indian Depart 
ment, I have the honor herewith to submit an annual report of the 
affairs of this agency, embracing a period of time from September, 
1869, the date of my assuming charge, and my last report, up to the 
present date. 

The tribes and bands, parties to this treaty, are 20 in number, as 
ascertained by census taken during the past summer. These number 
3,383 souls. A majority of the Indians of each of these tribes, with 
the exception of a few small roving bands, occupy the five reservations 
comprising this agency. 

Tulalip, the largest of these reservations, and at which the agency 
is located, contains 38 sections of land, and is situate east of Whidbey s 
Island, on Puget Sound, and northwest of Snohomish River, which 
forms its eastern boundary. The number of tribes that occupy this 
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reservation are five, as follows : the Sno-ho-mish, Sno-qual-mo, Skai-wa- 
mish, Kik-i-allus, and Kwent-le-ah-mish, with a total population of 911. 
Though this reservation was originally intended as the one on which 
all the Indians pertaining to this treaty should eventually be located, it 
certainly has few natural advantages to recommend it for such a pur 
pose, it being high and rolling, very heavily timbered, and the soil not 
productive. 

On my assuming charge, it will be remembered that the affairs of the 
agency were found to be in a very unsatisfactory condition, especially 
as concerned this reservation. Improvements that had been made had, 
through neglect, been permitted to go to ruin. This state of affairs, so 
far as the means were at iny command, I have striven to remedy. 
Twelve acres of laud have been inclosed with new fence, while the old 
fences have been repaired. Seven acres of new land have been cleared 
entire. A new wharf has been constructed, an improvement very much 
needed, as the old one was so much out of repair as to be unsafe. In 
addition to this, 800 fruit trees, of different varieties, have been planted 
on the reservation. 

The Indian houses, as well as those of the agency, have been 
thoroughly repaired, many of them having required windows, doors, 
&c. The Indians have planted and are cultivating from 15 to 20 acres 
of potatoes, most of which are in small patches worked by individual 
Indians, seed having been furnished them last spring; there is also 
being cultivated six acres of oats, two acres of peas, and about 2,000 
heads of cabbage. Sufficient hay to winter all the stock on the reser 
vation has been cut on the marsh and housed in the barn. 

Of the three artisans allowed by the treaty, two only, Mr. Carney and 
Mr. Spit-hill, are atjftiis reservation ; the interests of the service are such 
that they are compelled to perform a multiplicity of duties. Three 
times as many employes on this reservation would be none too many. 

The Indian school, under the superintendence of the Eev. E. C. Chi- 
rouse, with the Eev. Father Richards, Mr. M. Stay, and four Sisters of 
Charity as assistants, is prospering finely. One year ago the number 
of pupils in attendance averaged 45 ; to-day it numbers CO, about an 
equal number of both sexes, which are all that can be accommodated 
with the present capacity for house room. The buildings pertaining to 
the school are three in number; two of these two stories high, and but 
18 by 24 feet in size, one of which is necessarily occupied by the fathers 
for a dwelling. Just imagine 30 children, who have to be clothed, fed, 
and cared for, cooking, eating, sleeping, washing, and being schooled, 
all in one building of such dimensions; and the Sisters are even worse 
off, for they are compelled to share their building with the scholars. 
My attention has been frequently called to these facts by Father Chi- 
rouse and his assistants, who say that notwithstanding the pitiable 
amount they are allowed by Government ($5,000) for carrying on 
the school is scarcely equal to a reasonable salary for the number em 
ployed, to say nothing of subsisting and clothing so large a number, 
still, if sufficient accommodations were furnished them by Govern 
ment they would gladly take many more scholars. I earnestly recom 
mend that measures be taken to provide for the construction of two 
more buildings for the use of the school at this agency, also for clearing 
additional land for the benefit of the same. Too much credit cannot be 
given these worthy missionaries, who, through long years of hardship, 
and even danger, have persistently struggled on, actuated only by benev 
olence and humanity. The system on which their school is conducted is, 
in my opinion, the only one that will succeed with the Indians; certain 
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it is that all or nearly all conducted by other denominations are fail 
ures. 

The Lummi reservation is situate 70 miles distant, near the northern 
boundary of the Territory; it is bounded on the south by Puget Sound, 
and on the north by the Gulf of Georgia. This reservation contains 
nearly one township of land, and is, perhaps, better adapted for an In 
dian reservation than any other in the agency. The tribes residing 
there are four, as follows: The Lummies, Kook-sacs, Sen-am-ish, and 
Squin am-ish, numbering in all 819. These Indians, particularly the 
Lummies, have made more progress in civilization than any others be 
longing to the agency, which reflects much credit on Mr." C. C. Fink- 
boner, farmer in charge, who has been on the reservation for the past 
eight years. The land is very productive and easily cleared. There is 
also an extensive tide-flat marsh, which makes a tine stock range and 
supplies a quantity of hay. The Indians there own about 100 head of cat 
tle, 30 horses, and a quantity of swine. They have under cultivation this 
season more than 40 acres of potatoes and other vegetables. They have 
also cut upwards of 60 tons of hay sufficient to winter their stock. By 
referring to the accompanying report of Mr. Finkboner, it will be seen 
that during the past year the Indians on this reservation have realized 
from the sale of vegetables alone $3,500, while several thousand dollars 
have been received for other products, labor, c. They have, unaided, 
constructed a fine church, and are visited regularly by the Catholic mis 
sionaries ot the school. 

The Swinamish reservation, described in the treaty as the southeast 
ern peninsula of Perry s Island, is about 35 miles north of Tulalip, and 
is only separated from the mainland by a narrow channel known as 
the Swiuamish Slough. The tribes that have chosen this reservation for 
their homes are the Swinamish and the Skag-itt, though few of the lat 
ter have ever lived there. The total number of these two tribes is 280. 
Until the last few mouths this reservation has been for several years 
without any one immediately in charge; as a consequence, the Indians 
there had become very much demoralized a sort of rendezvous for 
"cultus" Indians and degraded whites. Since, however, Mr. William 
Deere assumed charge, last spring, there has been a decided revolution 
in its affairs ; the traffic in whisky has been stopped, marauders and 
trespassers have been arrested and driven away by force, and many of 
the Indians induced to engage in farming. A house has been built for 
the use of the farmer in charge, and several other small expenditures 
made for necessary improvements. I have been much annoyed by the 
persistent attempts ot certain parties to jump or appropriate certain 
parts of this reservation to their own use. One of them, a Mr. J. J. 
Connor, not complying with your proclamation warning trespassers off 
from Indian lands, it became necessary to remove by force. 

The Port Madison reservation is distant 40 miles south of Tulalip, and 
on the opposite shore of the sound. This reservation originally con 
tained but two sections of land, surrounding the small bight called Noo- 
sook-um, but has since been enlarged, giving the Indians nearly 7 miles 
of coast, and about 14 sections of land. The D Wamish tribe alone oc 
cupy this reserve; they number 666, being the largest tribe of the 
agency, although only about one-half of them make their homes on the 
reservation. There is no white employe in charge ou this reservation. 
The head chief, Jim Seattle, an Indian of uncommon ability and influ 
ence in his tribe, resides there, and has proven himself of much assist 
ance in conducting its affairs. A considerable amount has been ex 
pended there within the past year in repairing the Indian dwellings; a 
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new house has been built for the head chief, and windows, doors, and 
locks provided to complete a new church the Indians had erected. I 
have also furnished them about 300 fruit-trees, which they have planted 
on the reservation. The Indians there have about 10 acres of potatoes 
under cultivation ; they also possess over 30 head of horned cattle, sev 
eral horses, and a quantity of swine. 

The Muck-le-shoot reservation is situated nearly 40 miles from the 
sound, at the confluence of the White and Green Eivers ; it embraces 
the point of land between said rivers, and contains two sections, or 
1,280 acres. This reservation is occupied by the Muck-le-shook tribe, 
Lewis Nelson head chief; there is no white employe on the reservation. 
These Indians, or a majority of them, are what are known as " Stick" 
or Horse Indians, and differ materially in their habits from those that 
live on the sound, as they subsist themselves more by hunting. They 
have built a fine church, and are visited regularly by the Catholic mis 
sionaries. A few cultivate the soil ; but as there is no white employe 
there to instruct them, they make but slow progress in civilization. 
These Indians possess about 50 horses; they have under cultivation 
several acres of land, having small patches of potatoes and other vege 
tables. 

I would recommend the policy of placing not only this reservation, 
but also Port Madison, in charge of a white employe. The Indian, in 
his natural condition, is unused to anything like continuous labor, and, 
being ignorant of the first principles of agriculture, he can but parti allj r 
comprehend verbal directions given him on the subject; hence it is 
necessary that he should at first have the personal instruction of a com 
petent farmer. 

During the past summer a complete census has been taken of all the 
Indians belonging to this treaty, a brief of which accompanies this 
report. 

In compliance with instructions from the Department, the Indians 
have been vaccinated as a protection against small-pox, for the particu 
lars of which, as well as the sanitary condition of the Indians generally, 
I respectfully refer you to the accompanying annual and special reports 
of the physician, Dr. Whittemore. 

As soon as all the annuity goods arrive, a general distribution of the 
same will be made to the Indians. I would suggest, as a matter of 
policy, that the distribution be made separately on each reservation, 
instead of calling the Indians all together, as done heretofore. 

During last winter and spring I was compelled to issue several blank 
ets, as well as a small quantity of provisions, to sick and destitute In 
dians; but only in cases of absolute necessity, to prevent suffering, were 
issues made. 

In referring to crimes committed by Indians, 1 have to report that 
nine murders of Indians by Indians have been committed within this 
agency during the past year, induced in every case by the use of spirit 
uous liquors; eight of these murderers have been arrested and confined 
in the block-house, and compelled to wear a ball and chain. Unless we 
are allowed by the Department to inflict, by way of example, a more 
severe penalty, I fear that we shall be unable to check the frequent oc 
currences of such crimes. 

I am sorry to say that the villainous traffic of supplying the Indians 
with spirituous liquors is, if anything, on the increase; nine-tenths of 
the troubles among Indians are caused by whisky. There is a law 
against this traffic, but that is powerless, from the fact that it is almost 
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impossible to get a conviction on Indian evidence. Out of six case* 
that I have prosecuted during the past year four were acquitted. 
1 am, colonel, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

GEO. D. HILL, 

Brevet Captain United States Army, Indian Agent. 
Brevet Colonel SAMUEL Boss, U. S. A., 

Superintendent Indian Affairs, Olympia, Washington Territory. 



No. 6. 

TULALIP INDIAN SCHOOLS, 

September 10, 1870. 

SIR : Agreeably to your request, I herewith send you a resume of my 
two semi-annual reports, with a few additional remarks. 

The average number in attendance may be fairly stated at 49 26 
males and 23 females, the latter under the care of the Sisters of Charity. 
Within the last few weeks there have been 9 pupils received 1&gt; boys and 
3 girls. The female department receive a thorough course of instruc 
tion in all branches pertaining to the sex, and the progress they are 
making reflects much credit on themselves and the sisters who super 
vise them ; in fact, both male and female have made very satisfactory 
progress in their various branches, and are quite reformed in their 
habits of cleanliness and industry. Many of them have gone through 
the second and third reading-books, and are conversant with four rules 
of arithmetic. Nearly all of them can recite the multiplication table 
from beginning to end. 

In the manual-labor department they are also progressing, though the 
clearing of land is very heavy and laborious work for children of their 
age; yet it is surprising the amount of work they perform, and the 
good- will with which they go to it is very encouraging. 

During the past year some of the oldest and most advanced pupils, 
male and female, have left the school, and are now doing as well as can 
be expected among their friends and relations. For the valuable im 
provements you have caused to be made on the school grounds, together 
with that made by the pupils, who have cleared and fenced two acres, 
and built a comfortable house, where they keep a store and are doing 
tolerably well, the boys who keep the store join with me in tendering 
you many thanks for the kind encouragement they have received from 
you. 

The future prospects of our schools are, I am happy to say, most 
encouraging in the steady progress evinced by the children in both de 
partments. We have an earnest of the very best results. They already 
seem to forget and even contemn their former customs and habits, and 
a great number of them, particularly the girls, appear fully to appreci 
ate the value of education, and with that intention express a great 
desire to place themselves in the Sisters Asylum, and thus escape the 
degrading and demoralizing life to which they are exposed by their 
wicked and designing parents. 

The Rev. Father Richards and Mr. E. B. Macstay continue to aid me 
in the management of the schools, and acquit themselves very satisfac 
torily of their respective charges. At the present time there are some 
of the late schoolboys industriously employed and endeavoring, as their 
limited means will admit, to bring up their families in the paths of 
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civilization and industry. It is very much to be regretted that the boys 
on leaving school are not aided by the Government to settle and reside 
on the reservation, at least until they are in a position to do for them 
selves, and thus spare them the necessity of seeking a means of sub 
sistence among the white settlers of the sound; and, 1 regret to say, in 
such cases they acquire all the vices, and rarely any of the virtues, of 
those with whom they come in contact, and thus all the jiaius and 
trouble that we have taken with them are thereby frustrated. I am 
sorry to say that the health of the pupils during the past year has not 
been as good as might be desired. Although there have been no serious 
cases of sickness among them, nevertheless, some have suffered con 
siderably with rheumatism and other pains; two have left school in 
hopes of recovering at home with their parents; they were promising 
and good children, and their leaving is regretted very much. At present 
our pupils are very young and by no means able to perform heavy work ; 
consequently I take the liberty of asking the Department to aid them, 
as you have been kind enough to do last winter, in clearing some more 
land in order to maintain the large number now in attendance. It 
would please me very much to be able to carry out your laudable desire 
in keeping and maintaining a hundred boys arid same number of girls 
at school ; but, ad impossibile nemo tenetur. If the Government but fur 
nish me with means, I will undertake to clothe and educate upward of 
200 Indian children ; and you know, and everybody knows as well as I 
do, that there is no other (at least effectual) means of civilizing the 
Indians but the taking arid training of the rising generation. I have 
spent a great number of years among the Indians in fact, more than 
half of my life ; I have minutely studied their character ; I am conver 
sant with their prejudices, habits, manners, customs, and superstitions ; 
and I conscientiously believe that the above is the only means by which 
any good results may be achieved. For the health and convenience of 
both teachers and pupils, 1 would most respectfully suggest that an 
addition be made to the present buildings, as, in their present condition, 
they are by no means sufficient for the requirements of the institution ; 
the school-room has to be used as a recreation-room, there being no 
other shelter during the long and rainy seasons of autumn and winter. 
I have had the dormitory roofed and furnished, and now find it entirely 
too small for the number of boys that are obliged to occupy it; it is 
also very low and narrow, and consequently must be somewhat preju 
dicial to the health, cleanliness, and comfort of the children. 

The Sisters of Charity and 1 beg to tender you our warmest thanks 
for the uniform kindness shown us since your appointment. 

Trusting in your continued good intentions and those of the Depart 
ment, and hoping the little improvements mentioned may meet with a 
speedy response, I have the honor to remain, sir, very respectively, 
yours, 

E. C. CHIKOUSE. 

Captain GEORGE D. HILL, 

United States Indian Agent, Tulalip Reservation. 



No. 7. 



LTJMMI INDIAN RESERVATION, 

Washington Territory, August 1870. 



SIR : I beg leave herewith to transmit my eighth annual report from 
the Lummi reservation. I cannot too highly commend the uniform 
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good conduct of those Indians since the date of my last annual report. 
I have detailed the general operations of this reservation in my monthly 
reports, consequently I will confine myself to a summary of such items 
and statistics as I may deem of interest to the Department. 

It is no longer a problem, in my mind, whether Indians can be civil 
ized and Christianized ; this fact has been fully and practically demon 
strated among the Lummi Indians. I am largely indebted for my suc 
cess among those Indians to the kind help and assistance of Rev. 
Father E. &lt;J. Chirouse, of the Tulalip school. He visits this reservation 
once or twice a year, and the result of his labors are incalculable, not 
only to the Department, but also to the moral well-being of the Indians. 
Those people are making rapid advances in the arts of husbandry, in 
the fencing and general cultivation of the soil. They also manifest a 
deep interest in Christianity; they have a fine church furnished, and 
furnished mostly at their own c*ost. Twenty-three of their children 
attend school at Tulalip, and some of them have made quite a degree 
of proficiency. In consequence of the improvement in their moral 
and social condition, their numbers are increasing. There is also a 
corresponding increase of their flocks and herds, and a great augmen 
tation in their domestic comfort. In consequence of this favorable 
condition among them, they have mostly abandoned their tribal or 
ganization ; they are living scattered over the reservation, on lands 
they cultivate. 1 find they are more healthy and industrious, and cul 
tivate more land ; they live more agreeably with each other, and they 
all come to church on Sundays. After service is over they return to 
their respective occupations. 

I have a written code of laws for the government of the Indians on 
this reservation, with an efficient police force to arrest and bring oifend- 
ers to justice. I find it has done a good deal toward promoting good 
order among them. Those Indians want their annuities in future in 
tools and farming implements. I have mentioned this in my former 
reports, and I hope that its importance will be sufficient excuse for my 
urging it again upon the attention of the Department. 

I do not deem it necessary to embellish my report with overdrawn 
figures, in order to show well on paper. The facts are here to show for 
themselves; and I feel justly proud to be able to make so good a show 
ing on behalf of the Lurnmi Indians under my charge. 

For full information about the boundary, area, soil, buildings, and 
other improvements on this reservation, I will most respectfully refer 
you to my former annual reports. 

Herewith I present you with a statement of the amount received by 
those Indians, for labor performed and articles sold to the Bellingham 
Bay Coal Company, as taken from their books and pay-rolls for the past 
fiscal year, ending July 31, 1870 : 

Amount paid Indians for labor. . . $3, 502 75 

Amount paid Indians for timber 336 77 

Amount paid Indians for 1,800 gallons cranberries, 

at twenty-five cents 300 00 

Amount paid Indians for 1,000 pounds feathers, 

at twenty cents 200 00 

Amount paid Indians for 800 gallons oil, at fifty 

cents.. 40000 

$5, 739 52 

They have also received, for the past year, from 

farmers and others, for labor and canoe service 2, 500 00 
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Sale of grain and fish $300 00 

Sale of eggs, ducks, and chickens 225 00 

Sale of beef and pork 175 00 

Sale of potatoes, and vegetables 3, 500 00 

From other sources 500 00 

$7, 200 00 

Total 12, 939 52 



Aside from the articles herewith enumerated, we have cut, hauled, 
and housed, in good order, 60 tons of hay. We also built five board 
dwelling-houses, which I believe I omitted to mention in my monthly 
reports. We also made repairs on buildings, fences, cutting roads, 
looking after stock, and a good deal of other work which I hardly deem 
necessary to embody in a report. 

In approximating at some of the items herewith presented, I have en 
deavored to keep within bounds, and those estimates are all below their 
actual cash value. Those Indians are not only self-sustaining, but they 
are accumulating money and property. 

This favorable state of affairs does not apply to all the Indians under 
my charge. The Sahmish and No-wha-at, two small remnants of tribes, 
persistently refuse to come and live on the reservation. They would 
rather live and roam at will in all their ancient and nomadic grandeur, 
stealing, gambling, drinking whisky, polygamy, murdering, and other 
barbarous and inhuman practices. I have called the attention of the 
Department to those evils in my former reports. 

I expect this to be the last annual report I shall make from this res 
ervation. I hope, therefore, in conclusion, whatever changes the De 
partment may see fit to make with those Indians, that it may redound 
to their spiritual and temporal welfare, is the fervent wish of, very re 
spectfully, your most obedient servant, 

0. C. FINKBONER, 
Farmer in charge of Lummi Reservation, Washington Territory. 

Captain GEORGE D. HILL, U. S. A., 

Indian Agent Tulalip Reservation, Washington Territory. 



No. 8. 

PUYALLUP RESERVATION, 
Washington Territory, August 1, 1870. 

SIR : In obedience to your instructions, I have the honor to submit 
the following, my first annual report : 

In accordance with your orders I took charge of this reservation Sep 
tember 1, 18G9. 1 found, on taking charge, one old building for the use 
of the employes, which required considerable repairing before being fit 
for use ; the out-baildings were in a very bad condition, none of them 
inclosed. I at once commenced repairing them, and putting in order 
such buildings as are used for storing hay and grain and shelter for 
cattle. I found about 20 tons of hay, no grain, about 80 bushels of po 
tatoes, and very few small vegetables. The stock consisted of two yoke 
of oxen, one good yoke and one yoke old and worn out. The tools be 
longing to the reserve I found scattered among the Indians, most of 
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them worn out and broken. I collected such as could be found, had 
them repaired, and put away for future use. During the winter months 
my time has been spent in keeping the fences and bridges in repair, 
building new fences, attending to the stock, and assisting the Indians 
about their farms also during the time. The fruit-trees furnished by 
you were duly issued to the Indians and planted in their iriclosures. 
During the present season the Indians, most of them, have been very 
attentive to their farms, and will have fair crops. From the best esti 
mate I can make of the production of the present year, there will be 
from the Indian farms 1,000 bushels of wheat, 2,000 bushels of oats, 5,000 
bushels of potatoes, 200 bushels of peas ; 50 bushels of timothy seed, be 
sides carrots, cabbage, turnips, and other small vegetables; also, they 
have cut about 50 tons of timothy hay and 150 tons of wild hay. In ad 
dition to this there Avill be on the agency s farm about 300 bushels of 
potatoes, 200 bushels of oats, 80 tons of hay, and vegetables of all kinds 
in abundance. The improvements made on the reserve during the year 
are one stable for horse and storing grain ; one dwelling house for phy 
sician and school-teacher; one school-house, with kitchen, store-room, 
and other necessary buildings for the use of the school. Also, there have 
been put under cultivation, and fenced in with a picket fence, about five 
acres of land for the use of the school of industry. In all cases \vhere it 
could be done, the Indians have been employed to perform most of the 
labor done. 

The employes connected with this reservation are the farmer, physi 
cian, school-teacher, carpenter, and blacksmith, all residing here, with 
the exception of the blacksmith, who is in charge of the Squaxon reser 
vation, where he now resides. 

All of which is respectfully submitted by your obedient servant, 

A. H. LOWE, 

Farmer in charge. 

Colonel SAMUEL Ross, IT. S. A., 

Superintendent of Indian Affairs, Olympia 7 Washington Territory. 



No. 9. 

CHEHALIS INDIAN RESERVATION, 

August 1, 1870. 

COLONEL : In obedience to instructions from your office, July 18, 1870 v 
I have the honor to submit my first annual report. 

When I entered upon the discharge of my duties as farmer in charge, 
I found the agency buildings and fences generally out of repair; the 
barn in good condition. I have had the fences thoroughly repaired, and 
the frame dwelling-house for farmer and employes made comfortable to 
live in. There has been one new frame house completed this summer, 
with necessary outbuildings. A school-house, 24 by 40, is now in course 
of erection ; when furnished, and a teacher procured, will be a great 
benefit to the children of the Indians. I found about 12 acres of new 
land that had been partially cleared. I employed, with your approval, 
Indian labor, to the amount of $200, in taking out stumps, logs, &c., and 
in clearing 7 acres additional. The following exhibits results of farm 
ing operations on land cultivated by the employes for the agency : 70 
tons of hay; 500 bushels oats; 500 bushels turnips; 300 bushels pota 
toes ; 100 bushels carrots and beets. Each Indian adult on the 
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reservation has from three to six acres of land as a home lot, all of 
which, with a few exceptions, have been well cultivated under my per 
sonal supervision, and fair crops of hay, oats, wheat, and potatoes will 
be realized. I received from you a large assortment of fruit trees early 
in the spring, and transplanted a large number on the land adjacent to 
the farm-house and on the Indians home lots ; the balance distributed 
to other Indians, parties to no treaty. All on the reservation are grow 
ing. The frame for a school-house, erected three years since, was found 
to be worthless on account of exposure, &c., and was torn down, except 
the L part, which was converted into the frame dwelling spoken of pre 
viously. The agency buildings now on the reservation are two frame 
dwellings, good; one frame barn, good ; one log house, worthless. 

The goods furnished by you from time to time have been issued to 
the Indians in payment for work, and to the actual sick and needy gra 
tuitously. 

The two frame dwelling-houses should be painted, to preserve them 
from decay. There has been but very little trouble among the Indians; 
they, for the greater part, being well disposed both toward the whites 
and one another, and manifest a decided inclination to learn the ways of 
civilization. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

K S. PIERCE, 
Farmer in charge. 

Colonel SAMUEL Ross, U. S. A., 

Superintendent of Indian Affairs, Olympia, Washington Territory. 



No. 10. 

QUINAIELT INDIAN AGENCY, 
Washington Territory, August 31, 1870. 

MAJOR : I have the honor to submit the following as my annual 
report : 

The Quinaielt reservation lies on the Pacific coast, and includes about 
42,000 acres of land, mostly covered with a heavy growth of spruce tim 
ber. There is a small prairie of nearly 700 acres lying back from the 
beach 8 miles southeast from the agency, which affords tolerable pasture 
for the Indian horses, but is unfit for cultivation. Along the Quinaielt 
River is some bottom laud, not excelled in fertility by any other section 
of the Territory. The agency is located near the northwest corner of 
the reservation, in latitude 47 20 , directly on the coast, on the north 
bank of Quinaielt River at its mouth, 30 miles north of Brown s Point, 
on Gray s Harbor, (where all supplies for the reservation must be landed.) 
At the agency is a clearing of 10 acres of land, generally of poor qual 
ity. The buildings are a block-house of two stories, (the lower used as 
a jail and store room, the upper as the office and quarters of the physi 
cian ;) houses for the teacher, blacksmith, and carpenter, agent s ollice, 
school-house, sheds, and a building for shops, the latter and the teach 
er s house being of two inch fir lumber, the others of logs. 

The Quinaielt tribe live on the reservation ; north of them are the 
Queets, who live on the north bank of Queets River, about 1J mile 
from the sea ; further north are the Hohs, whose lodges are on the south 
bank of the river of the same name; about 200 yards from the sea, and 
still farther north, on the south bank of Quellehute- River, almost the 
same distance from the sea, are the Quellehutes. 
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The total number of Indians belonging to this agency is 532, as fol 
lows: 

Tabular statement of Indians parlies to the treaty of Olympia. 



Names of tribes. 


Names of head 
chiefs. 


Names of sub- 
chiefs. 


Eeligious preferences. 


Religious missions, and 
when established. 


8 
% 


Number. 


Women. 


? 
W 

46 

12 
15 

24 


1 
3 


I 


Quellehutes 


Ko-ko-she-ta 


C Kla-kish-ka . . . ? 
\ Hick-sui 5 






63 

18 
29 
33 


75 

22 
38 
46 


50 

21 
13 

27 


234 

73 
95 
130 


Hohs 








Queets 

Qiiiuaielts 


How yat l 








Hay-et-lite l 






Total 








143 


181 


97 


111 


532 




| 





The deaths during the year were 23. 

When I assumed charge of this agency there were three yoke of oxen 
and two horses, all of which were in poor condition. Eight tons of hay 
had been secured to keep them through the winter. About 1,000 bush 
els of potatoes and turnips had been raised during the year by the em 
ployes. This was the extent of the farming operations. 

We have cleared 20 acres of bottom land up the river, 10 of which are 
under cultivation ; put in 3 acres of wheat and oats at the "Anderson 
House ;" broken up and sowed with wheat, oats, peas, timothy, and red- 
top 6 acres on the prairie ; and raised in the garden 100 bushels of pota 
toes, turnips, and other vegetables. The crops on the river clearing are 
excellent; at the "Anderson House" they are tolerable; those on the 
prairie are an entire failure. I tested the land there thoroughly, and am 
satisfied that further attempts to cultivate it will be a waste of time and 
labor. I estimate the crops as follows: wheat, 50 bushels; oats, 60 
bushels; peas, 30 bushels; potatoes, 800 bushels; turnips, 1,500 bushels ; 
beets, carrots, parsnips, &c., 250 bushels ; cabbage, 4 tons, enough for 
the school employes and all the Indians on the reservation. We have 
secured 10 tons of tide-land hay and an abundance of fodder for all the 
stock belonging to the agency. 

We have put up a very good building for carpenter s and blacksmith s 
shops, a large, substantial, and convenient barn and root-house ; have 
inclosed the dwellings with a neat picket fence of cedar, as also a pas 
ture lot of 10 acres at the agency ; have made a convenient corral for 
stock near the barn, and put a strong log fence around the "Anderson 
House" clearing; the dwellings and fence about them have been white 
washed, and some needed repairs made on the agent s office and block 
house. 

The road over Point Greenville, which is in some places 250 feet above 
the sea, has been entirely rebuilt, and is now in good order. A road has 
been made from the beach to the agency, which saves half a mile of 
heavy traveling over loose ground and shitting sands. 

A year s supplies for the school, shops, and employes have been 
bought, delivered at Brown s Point, and will be all at the agency by the 
end of September. The cattle will not be exposed, therefore, to the 
winter storms on the beach, as has always been the case heretofore. 

The school has been amply supplied with proper books and furniture. 
Three children have died, and there has been an increase of three new 
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scholars. The total number when the vacation commenced was 12. 
They have within the year acquired a fine knowledge of the English 
language, and are cleanly, and generally obedient and contented. The 
opposition of the older Indians to the school, which last year was very 
bitter and persistent, has been gradually overcome ; and if their promises 
are kept, the number of scholars will reach 20 before the close of the 
winter. I attribute the change in the feelings of the Indians, in a great 
measure, to their appreciation of the substantial improvements made on 
their reservation ; and they say that such is the fact. The report of the 
teacher contains some items of interest. 

The physician, Dr. Johnson, has conducted the affairs of his depart 
ment with intelligence, skill, and success. Of 197 cases treated by him, 
there have been but three deaths. The confidence of the Indians in his 
treatment is increasing daily, and they are gradually abandoning their 
u ta-mah-no-as " doctors. As there is no other physician within 80 miles, 
I have directed Dr. Johnson to prescribe for and furnish medicines to 
such Indians, not parties to the treaty of Olynipia, as may apply, and 
many have availed themselves of his services. 

On the 26th day of July last I distributed their annuities to Quille- 
hutes and Hohs, and on the 15th day of August last to the Queets and 
Quinaielts. Nearly all the members of each tribe were present, and all 
were satisfied with the quantity and quality of the goods delivered. 

The health of the Indians is very good. The most amicable relations 
exist among the various tribes, and frequent visits for the purposes of 
trade and friendly intercourse are exchanged. To the best of my knowl 
edge and belief, not a drop of liquor has been used on the reservation 
during the year. 

The salmon this season are plenty and of superior quality, a large 
number of furs and skins have been taken, and the condition of all the 
tribes as to supplies of food and other necessaries has never been better, 
according to their own statements, than at the present time. 

I transmit herewith the annual reports of the employes, statistical 
returns of education and farming and crops of the reservation. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

T. H. HAY, 
First Lieutenant United States Army, Sub-Indian Agent. 

Major SAMUEL Eoss, U. S. A., 

Superintendent of Indian Affairs, 

Olympia, Washington Territory. 



OEEGON SUPEEINTENDENCY. 
No. 11. 

OFFICE SUPERINTENDENT INDIAN AFFAIRS, 

Salem, Oregon^ September 21, 1870. 

SIB : I have the honor to submit my second annual report of the 
condition of Indian affairs in Oregon. 

The changes made suspending civilians and appointing military 
agents, at the commencement of the current year created some em 
barrassment, which, for a time, seemed to retard prosperity and to dis 
hearten the Indians. They could not be made to understand the reason 
wherefore, and, with the instinct of their race, feared the change. So 
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strong was the feeling that, on every reservation within my superin- 
tendency, Indians " stampeded, 7 or threatened to do so, in consequence 
thereof. It required a great amount of "talking" to reconcile them. 
I am, however, at present writing, prepared to state, so far as this 
cause for discontent is concerned, that nearly all of them are again at 
their homes, some perfectly reconciled and willing to be governed by 
military agents, and perhaps pleased with the change; others look upon 
it with distrust and fear. 

Although we have not fully accomplished all that we had proposed, 
yet a decided progress in civilization has been made, under instructions 
from the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and in conformity with the 
spirit of President Grant s inaugural address and policy, as made known 
from time to time; also, the tendency of the legislation by Congress ; 
the judicial and political construction of the several amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States ; the advancement the Indians them 
selves have made; the eagerness with which they embrace the idea of 
citizenship, individual responsibility, and ownership of homes, I have 
felt justified and encouraged in saying to agents, also to Indians, that a 
new policy, with more liberal regulations, would be instituted in the 
management of Indian affairs under my control. These people now be 
lieve that our Government recognizes them as wards or children ; pro 
vides for their wants, not as aliens, but only to prepare them for the 
duties of citizenship ; that they have a part in all that pertains to the 
General Government ; that they are to enjoy all the rights and privi 
leges of citizens ; and whenever they prove, by the adoption of our man 
ners and customs and the abandonment of their native ways, that they 
are then qualified to enjoy such a boon. I assert, fearless of contradic 
tion, that this very " idea" has done more in one year to elevate the In 
dians in Oregon than all the cruel and inhuman regulations ever in 
vented could accomplish in ten years. Few Indians are so low or so 
depraved that there is no soil in the heart where hope and ambition 
may not take root. On every reservation and in every tribe and band 
there may be found strong men born to lead, and whenever they once 
feel within them the possibility of manhood, they will take hold with 
zeal and determination that perpetuates so long as they have confidence 
in the representatives of the Government. 

In my last annual report I suggested, among other changes, that the 
Indians would be consulted as to the purchase of goods, and in what 
manner annuity money should be expended. In. no instance of import 
ance has that proposition been neglected, and in no instance have the 
Indians suggested improper purchases, but always asking for plows, 
wagons, harness, farming implements, and tools; -seldom for blankets, 
oftener for ready-made clothing. Many of them have abandoned Indian 
laws in the settlement of their affairs, proposing to make their chiefs by 
election ; marriage by American law ; to abandon the custom of selling 
their daughters for wives ; by accepting medical treatment of resident 
physicians ; burial of the dead ; the adoption of American names ; 
breaking up of bands ; the establishment of family relations ; separate 
households; eagerness to have lands and homes allotted; and, in many 
other ways, making progress in the great work of civilization. I would 
not be understood as indicating that these satisfactory evidences of 
progress were universal, (would to God they were,) but that the condi 
tion of the masses is rapidly improving. But again : mixed up with 
these people throughout the State are those who are slow to embrace 
American usages, looking w r ith distrust upon every new "law." It will 
require many years to overcome their prejudices ; but this class is in the 
4 IA 
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minority. One serious drawback is the existence among the Indians of 
Oregon of a peculiar religion, called u Smokeller," or Dreamers, the 
chief doctrine of which is, that the " red man is again to rule the coun 
try/ and this sometimes leads to rebellion against lawful authority. 

UMATILLA AGrENCY. 

(Lieutenant W. H. Boyle, United States Army, Acting Agent.) 

This agency has undergone no very material change during the pres 
ent year. The Indians already located on the reservation have long- 
since abandoned all idea of resistance or rebelling against authority. 
They are composed of the Walla- Walla. Cayuse, and Uinatilla tribes, 
jointly occupying a large tract of beautiful country of abundant re 
sources ; but. unfortunately for the Indians, the reservation is sur 
rounded by white settlements and traversed by thoroughfares of com 
merce, thereby exposing them constantly to imposition by white men. 
The subject of the removal of these Indians has been often presented 
and thoroughly discussed in former reports. The last Congress " author 
ized the President to negotiate with these people for their lands." I 
would respectfully suggest that immediate action be taken in this mat 
ter ; that a council be ordered, and the proposition officially presented 
to the Indians at an early day, for the reason that, whatever may be 
the result of the first council, further legislation may be necessary, and 
by learning the " minds " of the Indians the present season, the whole 
thing may be consummated in time for their removal in early spring. 
Having resided for seven years on the border of this reservation, 
and subsequently as superintendent, I have intimate acquaintance 
with this people. I entertain some doubts about the success of the 
proposal to sell and remove, unless men are appointed to negotiate 
with them in whom they have perfect confidence from personal 
knowledge. But, with this precaution, I believe some arrangement 
may be made. I have not felt authorized, in the councils I have had 
with them, to discuss the subject; but from casual conversations, I 
conclude that a division among them will arise. The best men will 
prefer remaining, taking land, and becoming citizens. This will be 
practicable if lauds are set apart in such a way that they cannot, Avith- 
out the consent of local or federal authority, sell or dispose of them ; 
and if it can be so done, it will thus place them, in every other respect, 
on equal footing with other citizens. Another portion, composed of 
" Homle s band" of Walla- Wallas, will consent to removal cheerfully to 
some new reservation, or, what would suit them better, to be u turned 
loose" to look out for themselves. My opinion now is, that choice 
should be offered them, and, for those who prefer removal, a reservation 
be selected, or that they be allowed to select homes among friendly 
tribes already located on other reservations. I would oppose forcing 
them to go among other tribes against their own will. Experience 
teaches that semi-civilized Indians of different tribes, who have ever 
been enemies, cannot be made prosperous and peaceable when com 
pelled to live together. 

Keference to Agent Boyle s census report shows the whole number of 
Indians belonging to Umatilla reservation to be 1,022. Of this number 
only 837 are located there ; the remainder, 785, are scattered along the 
Columbia River at various points. In the month of February last I 
made an official visit to these bands, at which time a full report thereof 
was forwarded, asking instructions in the matter, which I deemed neces 
sary, for the reason that they were found mostly out of Oregon, and also 
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because they denied belonging to Umatilla by treaty, and refused to 
recognize iny authority. I again respectfully ask instructions in regard 
to these people. The public welfare demands that something be done 
with them immediately. They doubtless belong to Umatilla, and I would 
respectfully suggest that the military commander of the district be in 
structed to remove them hence, that they may become parties to any 
treaty that may be hereafter made with the tlmatilla Indians, thereby 
securing to themselves some of the benefits of such treaty. 

WARM SPRINGS AGENCY. 

(Captain W. W. Mitchell, United States Army, Acting Agent.) 

I have visited this agency once during current year, of which I made 
special report. Representation of the condition of affairs in said agency 
is satisfactory, as per report of agent and subordinates. Warm Springs 
reservation as an agricultural country is a total failure. The only way 
these people can ever become self-supporting will be as stock-raisers. 
They are poor, have but little stock of their own, and the funds annually 
appropriated are expended in keeping up the agency and feeding Indians 
from year to year. A few individual Indians have small farms of poor 
land; nevertheless they are advancing in agricultural pursuits, and 
would make responsible citizens if allowed to become so. The remainder 
appear disheartened from repeated failure of crops and other causes, 
and take but little interest in the inarch to manhood. The few above 
referred to should be given their lands in severalty, the reservation 
abandoned, and the remainder of the Indians removed to some place 
where they could develop. 

GRANDE RONDE AGENCY. 

(Charles Lafollett, Agent.) 

This agency is fully reported, and makes a very satisfactory showing 
as to the condition of its affairs. These people are successful farmers ; 
they are clamorous for the fulfillment of treaty stipulations, especially 
that they may have their lands surveyed and allotted in severalty. 
Nothing could do more toward preparing them for the ultimatum of the 
present Indian policy, " citizenship," than to fulfill promptly the terms of 
the treaty of 1855. I would earnestly recommend that an appropriation 
be made of, say, $1,000, or such amount as may be necessary therefor, 
and that an order be issued to survey and set apart these lands immedi 
ately, whether absolute title be given at present or not. 

From a personal examination and inspection of agency buildings and 
mills, I would earnestly support the agent s request for a small fund for 
repairs. This agency, as a charge to the Government, may be abandoned 
in a few years. It fully demonstrates the declaration that " Indians can 
be civilized ; n I know whereof I speak. 

SILETZ AGENCY. 

(Benjamin Simpson, Agent.) 

This agency has not yet been reported, but from personal observation 
I am safe in saying that a fair advancement has been made on this 
reservation also. The Indians, composed as they are of several frag 
mentary tribes and bands, are more restless, more quarrelsome among 
themselves, more difficult to govern, than any others in this superin- 
teiidency ; yet I hesitate not in saying that, considering the facts above 
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stated, they being under a very efficient agent, and his policy of allow 
ing them "passes" to work for and among the white people for limited 
periods, they are progressing rapidly. The resources of Siletz are varied 
and abundant. 

ALSEA SUB-AGKENCY. 

(Lieutenant F. A. Battey, United States Army, Acting Sub- Agent.) 

This agency runs along smoothly ; has abundant natural resources to 
support a much larger population. The Indians at this sub-agency are 
easily governed, and anxious to have homes set apart to each family ; 
rather industrious, but not ambitious. Alsea, from its location, is not 
desirable for white settlement ; in fact, it is just suited to the Indians 
now located there. 

KLAMATH AGENCY. 

(Captain O. C. Knapp, United States Army, Acting Sub- Agent.) 

This agency is at present requiring a great amount of care and atten 
tion, from the fact that it is remote from settlement, of recent establish 
ment, occupied as it is by five several tribes of Indians, who have long 
been enemies, and but lately reconciled, viz: the Klamaths, who are the 
original occupants of the country comprising the reservation j the Ya 
hoos-kin, half Klamath and half Snakes, Modocs, Wall-pah-pes, and Sho- 
shone Snakes. The former made joint treaty with late Superintendent 
Huntington in 1S64; the latter were removed from Camp Warner last 
fall ; the Modocs were brought on to the reservation last December. 
Semi-barbarous as they all are, it has been a difficult work to keep the 
peace among them. The Klamaths are brave, but insolent and overbear 
ing to other Indians, but especially the Modocs. In order to prevent 
further disturbance I have temporarily divided the reservation, leaving 
the Klamaths under the control of the acting a gen tat Klamath Agency, 
and the Snakes, Modocs, and Wall-pah-pes being placed under manage 
ment of J. D. Applegate, acting commissary at Camp Yai-nax, also sev 
ering the business relation of the two places. I have felt justified in 
so doing, believing it to be the only remedy against continued broil and 
stampedes. Under this new arrangement no fears are apprehended of 
serious trouble among these several tribes. The Klamaths are ambi 
tious, and are taking rapid strides toward higher life. Under instruc 
tions from, the Commissioner of Indian Affairs I have in process of 
erection a first-class saw-mill, now nearly completed ; also on hand ma 
terial for a flouring mill. The funds for mill purposes were not received 
in time to complete the latter this summer, but it will be furnished early 
the coming spring. The Indians have contributed somewhat of labor 
to the erection of the mill. 

The Snakes and Wall-pah-pes are working together in harmony at 
Camp Yai-nax. Under the directions of Commissary Applegate they 
have inclosed about 300 acres of farming laud. They have laid up large 
supplies of fish and roots, which, together with the crop of grain and 
vegetables, will go far toward subsisting them through the coming 
winter. They are ambitious and willing to work, and have a great de 
sire for cattle and horses. With the funds appropriated for their ben 
efit by last Congress ample preparations will be made to take care of 
them. It is gratifying to state that the new camp promises soon to rank 
with other settlements of Indiaus, notwithstanding the various efforts 
by Klamaths to drive them off, and the encouragement held out to them 
to return to Camp Warner, their old home. The resources of this locality 
are abundant for a much larger population. 
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EDUCATION. 

This very important branch of Indian affairs in this superintendency 
is not in a flourishing condition. The fault is with the system, not with 
teacher or Indians. Without exception agents and teachers agree that 
what is commonly called a " day-school" is of but little real value. The 
reasons are, that so long as Indian children remain with their parents, 
spending all their leisure hours at home, where they use their native 
language only, they forget what is learned through the day ; and again, 
the parents do not compel attendance, do not encourage them by word 
or example, and are often scattered too widely to attend. Hence, the 
real truth is that only a few who by chance live within reach are ever bene- 
fittedbythe immense outlay of money appropriated annually for schools 
among the Indians. I would earnestly recommend that manual-labor 
schools alone be organized in the several agencies, and that to do so the 
whole school fund belonging to each agency be consolidated and appro 
priated to the support of said manual-labor schools. I do not doubt the 
success of such a plan, and, indeed, experience proves that to be the only 
successful way to educate Indians. Manual-labor schools may in a few 
years become nearly self-supporting. It is, however, true that it requires 
more outlay to get them fairly under way and firmly established, but 
the end to be accomplished justifies the expenditure. 

The moral culture of the Indians has not been neglected. Throughout 
the entire superintend en cy some interest is felt among agents and em 
ployes, and, with a very few exceptions unavoidable, married men of 
moral character have been appointed to subordinate positions. It is 
safe to say that fair progress has been made in this direction, and that 
the Indians themselves are gradually assuming the habits and manners 
of moral people. 

Health reports are not full, yet J believe the mortality to have been 
light ; no serious epidemics or infectious diseases have visited the In 
dians of Oregon during the past year. The vaccine virus forwarded to 
this office was distributed among the several agencies, but appears to 
have been of little value, only a few successful operations being reported. 

INDIANS NOT ON RESERVATIONS. 

It is impossible to state the exact number, but from the best informa 
tion I estimate them at 1,775. They are scattered in various parts of 
the country, from the Columbia Biver to the California line, and from 
the coast to the eastern limit of the State, the largest band being 
{Snakes, at Camp Harney, We-ah-we-wa, chief. In obedience to orders 
from the Commissioner I made an effort to remove them to Klamath 
last fall, but, owing to causes set forth in a report of said expedition, 
was unsuccessful. They have since been fed by the military at Camp 
Harney ; no complaint of any depredations by them have come to my 
knowledge, and so long as they are cared for by the military no trouble 
need be apprehended. After making the above-named report I have 
awaited orders from the Commissioner ; if they are ever to be settled 
and domesticated, they should be compelled to go on to a reservation. 
Having exhausted my power I now recommend, that they be removed 
to Klamath reservation by military authority. If due notice is given, 
my superintendency can take care of them whenever delivered on the 
reservation. It would be great economy to the Government to have 
them permanently located, thus obviating the necessity of keeping up 
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military posts at enormous expense. The Indian Department can pro 
vide them with everything they need at one-fourth the annual expense 
of one post. 

The next largest band is Smokellers, at Priest s Bapids, Washington 
Territory. They also refused to obey my order to " come in," made to 
them during the month of February last, of which full report was made. 
I would also recommend that they be removed to Uinatilla by the mili 
tary. 

Another band, the Modocs, belonging by treaty on Klamath, up to 
last December had resisted all efforts to transfer them put forth by late 
Superintendent Huntington ; also of L. Applegate, late agent at Kla 
math. In December last I succeeded in removing them to the reserva 
tion, of which, also, a full report was forwarded. I located them at 
Modoc Point, Klamath reservation, provided them clothing and food, 
and, under favorable circumstances, turned them over to Captain Knapp, 
acting agent. They remained about three mouths, when, through the 
constant interference of the Klamath s agent, Knapp, ordered them 
to move a few miles to a new location. Here again the Klamaths 
ceaselessly annoyed them with threats and insult. Agent Knapp again 
ordered them to change location, where they would be " surrounded 
with Klamaths, to prevent them running away, as Agent Knapp as 
serted ; but whether that was the real intention or not, it caused them 
to stampede. The mistake may have been one of ignorance. I cannot 
blame the Indians for leaving, under such management. They returned 
to Lost River, and for awhile fears were entertained of serious trouble 
with them. I have proposed, through J. D. Applegate, special commis 
sary for Snake Indians, to set apart for the Modocs a small portion of 
Klamath reservation, in close proximity to Yai-nax. I have good rea 
sons for believing that under this arrangement they will all come back 
to the reservation, except perhaps fifteen or twenty desperadoes, whom I 
propose to have arrested and confined. There are other small bands that 
have never yet been domesticated ; some of these are troublesome to 
white settlers, and should be taken care of. Hitherto they have eluded 
or defied the authority of the Indian Department. Others, against whom 
no complaints are ever heard, and in some instances they are really 
advancing as rapidly as those on reservations. 

It is a matter of much importance that all Indians should be made to 
acknowledge the authority of the Government. In this connection I 
would respectfully suggest that some distinct special regulations be pro 
mulgated, whereby the relative position of the military and Indian De 
partments may be clearly understood and acknowledged ; whenever that 
is done much embarrassment will be removed, and the two Departments 
can act successfully and in harmony. 

In looking the whole field over I am justified in saying that this 
superintendency is in good condition. No fear of serious trouble need 
be apprehended ; subsistence sufficient; clothing enough will be pur 
chased; medical treatment provided on every reservation, and, at pres 
ent writing, no serious discontent, but a general manifestation of desire 
to advance is noticeable. 

In conclusion I desire to say that much of the prosperity evinced is 
due to the promptness with which funds and instructions have been 
forwarded from the Department at Washington, in connection with a 
ready disposition of agents and employes to cooperate with me in nearly 
every effort to abolish wrongs and institute new rules for the welfare of 
the people under my charge. And fervently believing that each sue* 
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ceediug year will record ever-increasing prosperity, and trusting for 
continued encouragement and support from superiors in office, 
I am, most respectfully, your obedient servant, 

A. B. MEACHAM, 

Superintendent of Indian A fairs in Oregon. 
Hon. E. S. PARKER, 

Commissioner, &c., Washington, D. C. 



Xo. 12. 

UMATILLA INDIAN AGENCY, OREGON, 

August 15, 1870. 

SIR : I nave the honor to submit this my annual report of the condi 
tion of Indian affairs at the UmatilJa Indian reservation. In this report 
I will try to classify as far as possible each department under its appro 
priate head, viz : 

INDIANS ON THE RESERVATION. 

The three tribes of Indians under my charge, consisting of the Walla- 
Wallas, Cayuses, and Umatillas, numbering, in aggregate, 837 souls, as 
per census taken by me July G, 1870, are classified as follows, viz : 



!N"ame of tribe. 


Name of chief. 


Men. 


Women. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


"Walla-Walla 




"57 


87 


28 


29 


201 


Cay use 


Ha\vlisb-Wampo 


95 


140 


57 


49 


334 


Uiuatilla 




92 


144 


41 


25 


302 
















Total 




244 


371 


126 


% 


837 


















INDIANS OFF THE RESERVATION. 



There are Indians at present living on the Columbia Eiver, belonging 
to the tribes and other bands who were parties to the treaty of 9th 
June, 1855, numbering, in aggregate, 785 souls, who never have partaken 
of the benefits of the treaty, classified as follows, viz : 



Name of tribe. 


ISTame of cbief. 


Men. 


Women. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


Umatillas 




38 


48 


41 


27 


154 


Walla- Walla.... 


Homli 


138 


149 


57 


60 


404 


Willow Creek 


Boscup-pus. 


27 


35 


29 


23 


114 


Columbia Kivers 


Sku-pu-pu 


32 


41 


23 


17 


113 


Total 




235 


273 


150 


127 


785 

















Since taking charge of this agency I never have relaxed my efforts to 
bring here all Indians who were parties to the treaty. During my visit 
to them, in company with the superintendent this spring, and again this 
summer while enumerating them, I used all moral suasion at my com 
mand to have them remove to the reservation, to take land and till it as 
the other Indians on the reserve are doing, but all I could say or do was 
of no avail 5 they are wedded to their mode of living, and will not change 
unless removed by force ; and, indeed, I am positive jt will be best to do 
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so. Their remaining away induces others bad Indians to follow their 
example, and, banding themselves together, committing depredations on 
the white settlers about the country, which is charged to Indians on the 
reservation, causing a great deal of trouble to the agents, while the per 
petrator levants back among those Indians, and can never be brought to 
justice. I would most earnestly recommend that these bands be gath 
ered together, and removed to this or some other reservation. 

AGRICULTURAL. 

On making my last report and before I had an opportunity of judging 
the amount of good land in this part of the State of Oregon having 
but recently arrived from the east, where all land is tillable I was of 
the opinion that only a small portion of the reservation was fit for cul 
tivation in a manner it is so; but when I compared it with the sur 
rounding country, "made up of sand and sage brush," I am convinced 
the Indians have the best land in Eastern Oregon. 

We have under cultivation this year about 900 acres, viz : wheat, 600 
acres, estimated yield 12,000 bushels ; oats, 100 acres, estimated yield 
3,000 bushels ; corn, 50 acres, estimated yield 1,500 bushels ; potatoes, 
75 acres, estimated yield 7,000 bushels ; hay, 50 acres, estimated yield 50 
tons; vegetables, 25 acres, estimated yield 25 tons. This, I am con 
fident, is a low estimate, and is exclusive of the departmental farm, some 
100 acres, viz: wheat, 15 acres, estimated yield 400 bushels; oats, 35 
acres, estimated yield 900 bushels; hay, 60 acres, estimated yield 75 
tons; potatoes, 3 acres, estimated yield 450 bushels; vegetables, 2 acres, 
estimated yield 3 tons. This will be an ample supply to meet the wants 
of the Indians during the year and plenty for seed in the spring. The 
last year s crop was almost a total failure on account of the great 
drought, as stated in my last annual report. A great number of Indians 
were short of seed in the spring, but sufficient for all their wants was 
supplied by me. It has been very gratifying to me to see that quite a 
number of the Indians remained on the reservation this year to attend 
to their farms, and not levant to the mountains to hunt and fish at the 
time when their farms needed their constant care. Several who have 
good farms have informed me that in future they shall rely mainly on 
the produce of the soil for a livelihood, give up the aboriginal habits of 
their fathers of subsisting on roots and fish, and copy after the white 
man in the way of clothing and mode of living. 

STOCK. 

The wealth of these Indians consists chiefly in horses and cattle. It 
is almost impossible to obtain information as to the exact number, but I 
should estimate the number and value as follows, viz: Number of horses, 
10,000 cash value $150,000; number of cattle, 1,500 cash value 
$30,000; number of swine, 150 cash value $450; number of sheep, 75 
cash value $225. The amount of grass on the reservation is without 
limit. The horses and cattle are always in splendid condition, and 
scarcely need any care in winter, as grazing is good all the year, render 
ing it a very popular as well as profitable business to raise stock. The 
department stock turned over to me by my predecessor consisted of 
seven oxen, three mules, and three horses, all old and superannuated 
animals. One mule died of old age in the fall, and one ox this spring. 
However, I am pleased to report that the superintendent has furnished 
this agency with two good teams of horses all that is required for use 
at present. 
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if I may be allowed to call them such, were erected with green cotton- 
wood poles and daubed with mud. Decay has greatly depreciated their 
strength, rendering living in them longer unsafe. I would respectfully 
recommend new buildings, and that they may be erected near the mill 
site, the most desirable location on the reservation for an agency, and 
to enable the agent to superintend the mills daily. At present it"is im 
possible for him to do so, located as they are a distance of seven miles 
from the agency. 

I called attention to these facts in my last annual report, but no re 
sponse has been elicited. As we have a good saw-mill on the reserva 
tion, a very small sum of money would suffice to erect all the buildings 
required. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

During the past year a new blacksmith s shop has been erected, the 
old one having been destroyed by fire; rebuilt the mill-dam; the fences 
about the department farm thoroughly repaired, and thirty acres of 
grass land inclosed. So hereafter there will be no lack of hay for the 
department stock. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

I regret to say that the Indian school does not promise as much suc 
cess for the past year as I could wish. Father Verineersch, principal 
teacher, has no doubt faithfully performed the duty assigned him, but 
the system of education which is carried on at this agency a day 
school is not adapted to -the wants of the Indians. A manual-labor 
boarding school should be established, where the scholars could receive 
useful instruction in the arts of husbandry, where the English language 
should be the only language used and spoken, and clothing and food 
should be furnished so as to prevent them from returning to their former 
habits of living. I indorse herewith the report of the principal teacher. 

HEALTH. 

The health of the Indians has been generally good. Among the adults 
few deaths have occurred. A number of children, through the neglect 
of their parents to call the physician employed at the agency to admin 
ister to them, but relied on the skill of their own medicine men to per 
form wonderful cures, have consequently died. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

During the last year, with the exception of two cases, but few misde 
meanors or crimes of a serious nature have occurred. About the 25th 
of March there was stolen from the Indians of this reservation a band of 
30 head of horses. The fact was reported to me at once. I sent Indians 
in pursuit over all the principal roads throughout the country. The 
Indians who followed the road leading to Le Grande came upon the band 
in possession of three white men, at or near Baker City, and with the aid 
of the pass I gave them elicited the sympathies of the people, caused the 
arrest of the parties, who I caused to be prosecuted at the last term of 
the circuit court, and convicting two, who were sent to the State prison, 
and the other bound over for trial at the next term of court. Another 
case, where a white man sold liquor to an Indian I caused his arrest, and 
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lie is now awaiting trial at the next term of the United States district 
court at Portland, Oregon. 

At the present time rumor is current that Congress has recently 
enacted a law authorizing the President of the United States to treat 
with the Indians of this reservation for the purchase of their lands. It 
is my opinion, obtained by conversation with the principal men of the 
different tribes, that there will be strong opposition to any treaty that 
will remove them from their present homes; but by judicious action on 
the part of those who manage the affair, a treaty may be consummated, 
allowing them a fair compensation for their improvements on their 
lands, and positive assurance that they will not again be removed. They 
are at present, in consequence of the oft-repeated theme that their 
farms are to be taken from them and given to the white settlers, quite 
dispirited, and unless those who are sent to treat with them they know 
to be true friends, and have confidence that they will not defraud them, 
it will be almost impossible to bring them together or talk upon the 
subject appertaining to the treaty. 

Land in this section is much sought after, and, the country being rap 
idly settled up, it is hardly to be expected that the Indians can retain 
this reservation much longer unless the strong arm of the Government 
protects them. Daily am I called upon to notify the white settlers that 
they are encroaching upon the Indian lands; and although it would 
seem unchristiarilike to take them from their homes where they have 
passed their childhood, and the graves of their fathers, whom they love 
to talk of and repeat the stories of their many brave deeds, yet, know 
ing as I do that they must go sooner or later, and the many disadvan 
tages they will have to labor under if they remain, I would advise them 
to go if a permanent reservation can be procured for them. 

It is due from me to say that the employes at this agency have been 
faithful and very efficient in the discharge of their duties, and always 
ready and willing to impart instruction to the Indians. 

Allow me here to remark that the agency has been established for 
the space of ten years, and I regret exceedingly to be compelled to state 
that I have been most completely disappointed with what I see about 
me a group of old dilapidated log cabins where good buildings should 
have been built according to the treaty ; no improvements of any great 
value are here to account for the large amount of money that has been 
expended during these years. 

1 do not wish to speak disparagingly of any of the former agents, 
but I am convinced that the whole system of dealing with the Indians, 
as now practiced, is wrong. The provisions of the treaty should have 
been carried out according to the promises, and the Indians should be 
made to respect their obligations under the treaty, which they do not 
and will not do unless compelled by force, and that should have been 
done long ago. The only consolation with me in regard to the matter 
is my own conviction of having clone everything in my power to ad 
vance and instruct the Indians, and having faithfully done everything 
for their benefit. 

Hoping that my official acts for the past year have met your appro 
bation, 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant. 

W. H. BOYLE, 
First Lieutenant United States Army, Indian Agent. 

Hon. A. B. MEACHAM, 

Superintendent of Indian Affairs. 
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Ko. 13. 

UMATILLA INDIAN RESERVATION, OREGON, 

August 11, 1870. 

SIR: Complying with the rules of the Department, I have the honor 
to submit my annual report. 

I do not really know if ] am allowed to say that the school under my 
direction has been in a nourishing condition. The number of scholars 
attending has been from 17 to 21, males and females. Every one visit 
ing the school seems to be satisfied with their progress in reading and 
writing the English language. For myself, 1 must confess that the 
school does not realize all my hopes and desires. But I hope you are 
convinced that it is not from want of care or labor oii.iny part, but 
rather from the deficiency inherent in the system itself. A simple day 
school among Indians is quite insufficient to impart to them all the ele 
ments needed to their civilization. Children come to school when ad 
vanced in years, and after they have already contracted the habits of a 
savage life, and they are moreover allowed to return continually among 
their own people, who certainly are not able to communicate to them 
any higher ideas than they themselves possess. I know this to be the 
conviction of the Indian Bureau at Washington, but why, with the full 
knowledge of this state of affairs, they do not make any improvements 
in this branch of civilization and try to erect boarding and industrial 
schools, is what I can scarcely understand, and which they may better 
explain than myself. After all I am happy to state that this year a 
great improvement has been introduced in the school. Mrs. Boyle, with 
a commendable zeal for the welfare of the Indians, has not hesitated to 
take the girls of the school under her care, twice a week, in the after 
noon, and teach them to sew and make their own clothing. She has 
also made a full suit of clothes for the boys out of material furnished 
by the Department. The good resulting from it can scarcely be over 
rated. Besides teaching them so necessary a branch of civilization, it 
keeps the children clean, and as they are allowed to keep for their own 
use all the garments they can make, it is a great inducement to bring 
them to school. 

It is now for four years that I have called the attention of the De 
partment to the dilapidated condition of the school-house, but I feel 
sorry to say without any success. I hope this year something may be 
clone, as it will be almost impossible for the children or myself to occupy 
a house the roof of which will not keep out the rain, and where the 
wind and dust have free access, during the coming winter. 
I am sir, vour obedient servant, 

O. A. YEEMEERSCH. 

Lieutenant W. H. BOYLE, II. S. A., 

United States Indian Agent. 



tfo. 14. 

WARM SPRINGS AGENCY, 

August 20, 1870. 

SIR : I have the honor to submit the following as my annual report 
of the condition of Indian affairs in this agency. 

Since my last report there have been some improvements an addition 
to the department farms, shops, &c. I have, during the past spring, 
put in operation a limited water-power shop, at a very small cost. The 
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agency now propose to manufacture their own wagons, &c., at a cost 
much less than these articles could be purchased for in any market on 
this coast ; for a full report of the power and capacity of this shop I 
invite your attention to the report of the wagon and plow maker. 
The lumber used in the erection of this shop was all furnished by the 
Indians. 

The department opened in the spring some 26 acres of new land ; 20 
acres were sown in wheat and oats ; 6 acres in corn, potatoes, and other 
vegetables ; all have proved a failure, owing to drought. This land did 
not produce its seed ; we are therefore confined to volunteer crop of 
wheat, from which we have harvested 120 bushels. The department has 
also sown about 14 acres of oats ; this was also a failure. 

The mills are in running order, but require much labor to keep them 
in repair. New burrs and bolting cloth are required for the flouring 
mill. The saw-mill is in need of repairs, which will require a large 
amount of heavy lumber. This I will have attended to as soon as I can 
complete the hauling from the Dalles. 

The school is in operation under a native teacher, and improvements 
are discernible since the change was made on the 20th of March. While 
the school was under the charge of a white teacher, the average daily 
attendance of Indian children did not exceed 10. On the 20th of March 
I placed Hop-towit, or Jacob Thomas, an educated Indian, in charge of 
the school ; during the last 10 days of March the average attendance 
was 22. I refer to his report for further information ; and in order to 
avoid the difficulty referred to by the teacher, I have arranged to build 
a new school-house, with a boarding house attached, where the children, 
once entered, will remain ; this will overcome the influence of home, &c. 
I am of the opinion that this sehool can be made self-sustaining, as the 
parents will be required to contribute for the subsistence of each child 
they may have in the school. The children will also be required to 
work a garden according to ability. The Indians are willing to furnish 
the lumber for such school-house, and are anxious for its completion, 
and I hope to have it in operation by the last of October. 

The number of Indians on this agency, taken from actual count, are as 
follows : Wascos, males 117, females 127. Warm Springs, males 112, 
females 117 ; Teuiuos, males 45, females 50 ; Deschutes, males 28, fe 
males 29 ; Snakes, males 5, females 4 ; Pit fever, males 7, females 9 ; 
John Days, males 3, females 1 ; Total, G54. This is a material differ 
ence from the estimate of my predecessors, as my figures were taken 
from the census returns, which were made with much care. I believe 
them to be correct. 

The Indians on this agency are generally contented. There has, how 
ever, been some discontent among the Warm Springs, owing to bad 
counsel given them by outsiders. The letter of Gates, which I sent you 
on the 24J&lt;1 of July, will give a clear idea of the cause of this discon 
tent. The Indians have been told that it was not good for them to make 
roads, &c. ; that they have no wagons ; that the agent only wanted a 
road for his use, &c. Counsel such as this has a tendency to alienate 
the Warm Springs, who profess the Smokeholer faith, which you under 
stand. 

During the past year I have done some work on the worst of the roads ; 
much yet remains to be done. I shall make an effort to further improve 
the roads as soon as the Indians return from the mountains, where they 
are now gathering berries, &c., for the winter. Had I sufficient funds 
with which to purchase food, I would have no trouble in having the 
roads worked, as the Indians will willingly work if fed. 
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The general sanitary condition of the Indians during the past year- 
has been as good as could be expected. The physician reports 513 cases 
treated during the year. You are respectfully referred to his report for 
special information on these subjects. 

There have been manufactured at this agency during the past year one 
log truck and two light wagons. The wagon and plow maker is now 
engaged building wagons for the Indians. I hope to be able to issue 
them eight or ten wagons by the 1st of July next. 

You are respectfully referred to the reports of the several employes, 
inclosed herewith, for further information upon the subjects to which 
they refer. 

On the 1st of November last I opened a night school for all who felt 
disposed to attend. I had an average attendance of 24 scholars each 
night up to March 20. In the night school I had much assistance from 
the employes. 

On the evening of August 15th the blacksmith shop burned down ; 
loss but small. It will be rebuilt as quickly as possible. 

The farming lands on this reservation are not sufficient in quantity, 
and they are of inferior quality. If the Government designs civilizing 
these Indians, farming lands are indispensable. 

In March last Qeuerpanah left this agency, taking with him some six 
families of his people ; he has not yet been returned, and his conduct is 
having a very bad effect on the other Warm Spring Indians. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

W. W. MITCHELL, 
Brevet Captain United States Army, Indian Agent. 

Hon. A. B. MEACHAM, 

Superintendent Indian Affairs, Salem, Oregon. 



No 15. 

WARM SPRINGS AGENCY, 

August 19, 1870. 

SIR: I have the honor to submit the following report as school 
teacher : 

I assumed charge of the school on the 20th of March of the present 
year, and have held school regularly ever since, with the exception of an 
intermission from the 28th of July to the llth of August, which was 
done by your order. For the ten days of March there was an average 
attendance of 22 scholars ; for the month of April there was an average 
attendance of 22 scholars ; for the month of May an average attendance 
of 21 scholars ; for the month of June an average attendance of 16 schol 
ars ; for the month of July an average attendance of 7 only. The fall 
ing off in the attendance of scholars is owing to their absence in salmon 
fishing and gathering berries with their parents. The school is now in 
a very good condition, and the scholars are progressing very well, and 
seem to take an interest in their studies and manifest a desire to learn, 
which is steadily increasing, though the teacher labors under a great 
disadvantage in teaching the Indian children, owing to the fact of their 
daily intercourse with their parents, where they hear nothing but the 
Indian language spoken, which has a tendency to confuse their minds, 
as they naturally take to their own language and easily and quickly for 
get what they have learned of the English language 5 but the boarding- 
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school, as contemplated by you, will greatly counteract this baneful 
influence, and it is one which has the strong approbation of such of the 
parents who patronize the school. 
Respectfully submitted. 

JACOB THOMAS, 

Teacher. 
Brevet Captain W. W. MITCHELL, U. S. A., 

Indian Agent. 



GRANDE EONDE INDIAN AGENCY, OREGON, 

August 15, 1870. 

SIR : In compliance with instructions from you, I have the honor to 
submit the following annual report : 

Since my last annual report the Indians of this agency have remained 
quiet, peaceable, and happy, steadily progressing in the management of 
their farms and domestic improvements. The past year has been to 
them a year of advancement. They have built more comfortable houses, 
fenced and placed under cultivation a larger area of land, than in any 
year preceding, and their farming has been done much better and in a 
rooi e farmer-like manner. These Indians have already a good knowl 
edge of agriculture. "They know how to plow, sow, reap, and thresh 
in fact, how to do all kinds of farm work, and have a strong desire to 
learn the ways of their white neighbors in all kinds of work. 

The system adopted by my predecessors, and continued by me, of 
giving passes to the Indians for from one to six weeks to work for farm 
ers and mechanics of the Willamette Valley has, in my opinion, been 
the greatest agent of civilization these Indians have ever had. To illus 
trate : Suppose I give leave of absence to 400 Indians, and they in turn 
are employed by 300 farmers and mechanics. Some attend stock, plow, 
team, harvest, some work in saw and grist mills, &c., and so through 
all grades of work. Now 300 white men are discharging the duties of 
farmers and mechanics on this agency, and instructing 400 Indians how 
to do different kinds of work, and it is to their interest to learn as fast 
as possible, to get larger wages, and to the interest of the instructor to 
teach his hired man all he can, to get more work out of him ; so both 
are mutually interested. Every mail brings letters to this office asking 
for Indians to go outside to work at wages ranging from $1 25 to $1 50 
per day in coin, and unless there is some good and sufficient reason 
they are allowed to go. Some of them are idle and lazy, go to the 
towns, procure whisky from degraded whites, and get drunk, but they 
are very few in proportion to the number here. 

As anticipated in my last annual report, the crops for 18G9 were very 
poor, not more than one-half. The number of acres of wheat and oats 
sown by the department this year is greater than last, and, being 
planted in good order, look well, and I think will produce a full crop, 
as will appear from tabular estimates marked B and C, and unless the 
winter is much more severe than common I hope to be able to get along 
next spring without having to purchase seed wheat and oats. 

For carrying on the department farm Indians are employed, and paid 
out of the annuity funds. The number of acres of grain sown this year 
by the Indians is greater than heretofore, and, being instructed to plow 
deep and sow at the right time, they will have full crops. 
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The season was so favorable for the hay crops that the department 
and Indians have saved amply sufficient for a hard winter. The pota 
toes and roots took well, and promise a good crop. In short, we have 
the best crops that have ever been raised on the agency. The pay for 
a farmer having expired some years ago, I now perform that service my 
self. 

There are two schools in operation 011 the agency, the manual-labor 
school and the Umpqua day school. I would most respectfully request 
that I be instructed to consolidate the funds of these schools into one, 
to be conducted on the manual-labor system, and that I also be in 
structed to erect a suitable building for this purpose, not to exceed in 
expense $2,000, as the present building in which the manual-labor 
school is taught would be totally inadequate and unsafe. For further 
information in regard to the schools I would refer you to the reports of 
the teachers, herewith inclosed. 

In regard to the sanitary condition of the Indians I refer you to the 
accompanying report of the resident physician. 

In my last annual report I made mention of the fact that the founda 
tion of the saw-mill was about to give way, and, as I anticipated, it 
gave way about the 1st of April, and no more lumber can be sawed un 
til it is repaired. It will require $2,000 to repair the saw-mill and place 
it in good running order, and I would most respectfully ask for an ap 
propriation of that amount for that purpose. It is not necessary for me 
to enter into a long detail of facts to show the importance of a saw-mill 
on a reservation where there are so many Indials, for one cannot be 
carried on successfully without a mill and advance the Indians in civ 
ilization as they should be. I shall of necessity be compelled to pur 
chase lumber outside for the department and Indians and pay from the 
annuity funds, which are growing very short. 

On looking over the annual reports of my predecessors I find that 
they have all asked for funds to finish and keep in repair the grist-mill, 
but they have never been appropriated ; but unless they are, it will not 
run twelve months longer. Therefore I would most respectfully ask for 
an appropriation of $1,500 for that purpose. The importance of this 
mill every one knows that has been on this agency. Without it what 
are we to do with the five thousand bushels of wheat raised here f 

I have no blacksmith employed, but get the work done for depart 
ment and Indians at a shop immediately oif the agency. Being short 
of employes. W. G. Campbell, who is employed as carpenter, is a hand 
at all work; does all kind of repairing, makes coffins, &c., and has a 
general superin tendency over the stock, fencing, and the Indians em 
ployed to work for the department. 

Every annual report for the last ten years has asked for appropria 
tions for the repair of agency buildings, but no funds have ever been 
furnished. The roofs are all leaky and past repair, the foundations rot 
ten, floors given way, no chimney-flues in short, as you observed when 
here a few weeks ago, the buildings have been up so long and were 
never finished, and carelessly thrown together, that they are ready to 
tumble down over our heads. The outbuildings and yard fences are, 
if possible, in a worse condition than the houses. What am I to do; 
allow the buildings to rot and fall around us ; use our own private funds, 
with the uncertainty of our tenure of office ; use the Indians 7 money 
appropriated fcr the purchase of annuity goods, when that fund has 
dwindled to almost nothing, or ask again lor an appropriation for re 
pair of agency buildings ? 

The following table will show the buildings that should be repaired, 
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and the amount of funds for that purpose, for which I would most re 
spectfully ask an appropriation : 



AGENCY BUILDINGS. 



Agent s house $500 

Commissary s house 400 

Physician s house 400 

Carpenter s house 400 

Teacher manual-labor school 400 

Miller s house .., . 250 



Department barns $500 

Agency office 100 

Physician s office 200 

Shop and outbuildings 350 

Yard fences, &c., &c 150 



The last appropriation for pay of physician, c., called for by treaty 
stipulation, is made, and unless they are further provided for must be 
left to the ravages of disease, and allowed to fall back again into the 
old superstitious practices of their "medicine men." It would be cruel 
to allow the wards of the Government to sicken and die for want of 
medicine and medical attendance. I would therefore ask for an appro 
priation of $1,800 per annum for pay of physician and purchase of medi 
cine. 

The last appropriation for pay of miller, called for by treaty stipula 
tion, has expired, and the services of one being all important, I would 
ask an appropriation of $1,000 per annum for that purpose. The ap 
propriation for pay of farmer and blacksmith expired some years ago, 
and I can get along without them very well; but I would ask for $1,000 
per annum for pay of carpenter, as it is essential to have one here. I 
do not like to ask for so many appropriations, yet I have asked for 
nothing but which is Absolutely necessary to carry on the agency as it 
should be. 

The rails used in fencing the department farm were split fifteen years 
ago, out of small timber, and a great many of them are rotten, and will 
have to be replaced with new ones before another crop can be raised for 
the department. 

Amos Harvey, my predecessor, recommended, in the strongest terms, 
that the land on the agency be surveyed and given to the Indians in 
severally, according to treaty stipulations with the Indians of the 
Willamette Valley. Mr. Huntington, late superintendent Indian affairs 
for Oregon, concurred with the recommendation of Mr. Harvey, and 
urged it strongly. I made the same recommendation, and showed, at 
considerable length, the necessity of so doing. There is nothing that 
the Indians desire so much as to have their lands surveyed and be as 
sured that they are to live here for all time to come. I will still ask for 
an order to survey the land, and a small appropriation, say $800, for 
that purpose. 

No man can visit this agency and go away without being impressed 
with the wonderful improvement of these Indians. They are inarching 
along, not slowly, but with rapid strides to civilization. Less crime has 
been committed by them in the past year than by the same number of 
whites. Not a drunken Indian has been seen 011 the agency in a year. 
Not an Indian has been whipped since I have been in charge, and but 
one in the guard-house, and he only for two days. Yet the discipline is 
all that could be desired. Some 800 wagons, containing 4,000 persons, 
pass through this agency each summer, 011 pleasure excursions to the 
ocean beach, and not a single instance has occurred where there has 
been any difficulty between a white man and an Indian. 
I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

CHAKLES LAFOLLETT, 

United States Indian Agent. 

A. B. MEACHAM, 

Superintendent Indian Affairs for Oregon. 
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No. 17. 

GRAND EONDE INDIAN AGENCY, OREGON, 

August 6, 1870. 

SIR: In accordance with my duty, I respectfully submit the following 
annual report of the manual-labor school under my charge: 

Taking into consideration the insufficiency of funds appropriated for 
the purpose of conducting this school, and the unfitness of the house in 
which it is kept, I feel that great progress has been made with the 
scholars. The average number of scholars in attendance during the 
year has been 14, aged from five to seventeen years. The studies pur 
sued were as follows: Spelling, reading, writing, arithmetic, and geo 
graphy. And here I wish to make especial mention of John Harris, 
Henry Crawford, and George Moffit. They are quite intelligent and 
studious; are good readers and spellers, write a good hand, and have 
stored their minds with a large amount of practical knowledge. The 
scholars all give satisfaction in school, by their good behavior and at 
tention to their books, and their alacrity in performing any labor re 
quired of them. Quite an extensive garden is being cultivated this 
year by and for the school, and it will afford them a large amount of 
good and wholesome food. They are fond of all kinds of vegetables. 
In addition to their study of books, the girls are taught the arts of 
housewifery, arid the boys to perform all kinds of labor that boys of 
their years are capable of performing. The health of the school has 
been good during the year. In conclusion, I would again, through you, 
most earnestly invite the attention of the Government to the necessity 
of furnishing you funds sufficient to build and furnish a new school- 
house for this school, as the one now in use is nearly rotted down, and 
but very poorly furnished. 

Many of the Indians here are anxious to have their children educated, 
and they express great surprise that better accommodations are not fur 
nished for this purpose. Let us aid them in their endeavors to scale the 
heights of civilization, and enable them to become useful to themselves 
and all with whom they are surrounded. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

W. K. D UNBAR, 

Teacher. 

Captain C. LAFOLLETT, 

United States Indian Agent, Oregon. 



No. 18. 

GRAND RONDE INDIAN AGENCY, OREGON, 

August 5, 1870. 

SIR: In compliance with the regulations of the Department, I submit 
my first annual report as teacher of the Umpqua day school: 

There has been an average attendance of ten scholars, and had we a 
large and more comfortable school-room, the number could be easily 
trebled. Good progress has been made by the pupils in their various 
studies. One girl, of the Umpqua tribe, by the name of Mary Ann, de 
serves much praise for the advancement she has made in her studies, 
and for her lady-like behavior. The health of the scholars has been 
5 I A 
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very good, and if they can be induced to remain at school, great good 
will be accomplished in the direction of enlightening the Indians of this 
agency. 

Very respectfully, 

E. A. DUNBAK, 

Teacher. 



No. 19. 

ALSEA SUB-INDIAN AGENCY, OREGON, 

August 31, 1870. 

In making the annual statement of affairs at this sub-agency, I 
shall also speak of the operations and progress manifested since my last 
annual report of August 23, 1869. 

It is now thirteen months since I assumed charge, at which time I 
could see but little in connection with the agency to encourage. Five 
hundred Indians were reported upon the reservation, with but two 
employes, one of whom was a white man, as superintendent of farming, 
the other as interpreter; no mechanic, physician, or school teacher; 
nearly everything pertaining to the agency in a dilapidated and 
worn-out condition. With the knowledge that the apportionment of 
the "removal and subsistence fund" appropriated, upon which the sup 
port of the agency depends, was meager for the necessities required for 
its successful operation, though, literally speaking, but little has been 
accomplished, yet, in a comparative sense, we have been successful in 
much. 

In the autumn of 1869 I secured temporary employes for the perform 
ance of such work as necessity demanded. The almost worthless agency 
buildings were fitted up, together with an office room in the same, that 
they might afford some protection and shelter from the rain storms of 
winter, so prevalent upon this coast. The tools and farming implements 
were repaired and put in order for use, a flat-boat for ferrying the Alsea 
Bay was constructed that the agency from that direction might be 
accessible by other means than an Indian canoe. Hay and grain were 
stowed in the barn for consumption by Government stock, and a good 
crop of potatoes was secured by the Indians as subsistence, in connection 
with dried meat from their hunting ground and fish from their fisheries, 
for their sustenance during the winter. As the department could 
furnish neither clothing nor blankets for distribution, many Indians 
were permitted to go off the reservation on passes for short periods for 
the purpose of working for neighboring settlers, whereby to secure 
clothing sufficient to cover their nudity. Under these conditions the win 
ter was passed without serious suffering, though it was a season of exces 
sive rains and tediousness. The spring came on, and notwithstanding 
that it was cold and backward, the superintendent of farming, by close 
application and good management of the Indian laborers, succeeded in 
getting the seed into the ground in good order and season. During the 
summer the sweeping winds from the north have been cold and blasting, 
and the crops have matured slowly. Yet the small grain and grass 
secured is more abundant than at any past season ; quite a quantity of 
new ground has been broken up ready for crops another year. 

In the enumeration of the Indians I find that the number falls con 
siderably short of the number supposed to be on the reservation upon 
my taking charge, and is as follows, viz.: Coose, 135; Umpquas, 52; 
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Siouslaws, 69 ; Alsea, 113 ; total, 3G9. Of this number about 30 are 
absent from the reservation. 

The Ooose and Umpqua tribes are making good advancement in 
knowledge of agriculture, and, together with the Siouslaw tribe, are 
susceptible of, and would rapidly acquire considerable proficiency in, 
mechanical branches of industry had they the advantages of instruction. 

The Alsea tribe are not as tractable, and are void of desire for improve 
ment to any considerable extent. 

The sanitary condition of the different tribes is fair, when we con 
template the fact that they have no medical treatment. Deaths in the 
past year, of old and young, have been about nine or ten. Propagation 
among them is very limited, as a result of former vicious intercourse of 
the women with the degraded class of early settlers, and as a conse 
quence they are gradually depleting in numbers. 

School advantages and opportunities for religious culture are not 
known to them, as, seemingly, the Government holds these branches 
of civilized necessities as secondary for their advancement. 

Limited issues of blankets and clothing have recently been made, 
having been purchased by me through your verbal instructions; though 
few, yet great satisfaction was the result, as many Indians were quite 
destitute. 

In my last annual report I submitted a few recommendations, such as 
steps for the amelioration of the condition of these Indians, and placing 
them upon a footing with tribes that have been treated with, as certainly 
these Indians, with those of the same class who have always been friendly 
with the whites, are as deserving of benefits from the Government as 
those who are receiving rich reward through treaty stipulations, earned 
only by their persistent warring upon white settlers and against gov 
ernmental authority, the transfer of this agency to the charge of the 
Siletz agent, and an appropriation for the establishment of a flouring 
mill, $4,000. 

Time has only served to confirm me in my judgment as to the benefits 
to be derived from the giving effect of these recommendations, therefore 
I renew them. 

The report of the superintendent of farming accompanies this, which 
details the operations under his charge. 

I am, sir, very respectful Iv, your obedient servant, 

F. A. BATTEY, 
Lieutenant United States Army, Indian Sub- Agent. 

Hon. A. B. MEACIIAM, 

Superintendent of Indian Affairs, Salem, Oregon. 



No. 20. 

KLAMATH AGENCY, OREGON, 

September 5, 1870. 

SIR: I have the honor to submit the following as " report of the con 
dition of Indian affairs" within this agency for the period intervening 
between the 30th of June, 1861), date of last annual report of my prede 
cessor, and the 15th of August. 1870 : 

I assumed charge of this reservation on the 1st of October, 18G9, in 
compliance with instructions from the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
relieving Mr. Lindsay Applegate as sub-agent. I found the crops all 
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harvested and stored. The amount of grain raised, as reported by for 
mer agent in report for September, 1869, was, wheat, 3,000 pounds ; 
oats, 7,200 pounds ; barley, 9,000 pounds. The vegetable crop not- 
reported, it being a failure. The wheat and greater portion of the bar 
ley was issued to the Indians. During the spring oats used as forage 
for department animals. Found the agency in great need of all kinds 
of tools for the shops and farm, and also in need of an increased number 
of animals for farming purposes. But little work was done the first 
three months of my administration, mostly all the employes and aH the 
teams but one having been sent on the Snake expedition a few days after 
my arrival, and did not return until the winter had set in. In the latter 
part of November, 1809, the superintendent arrived with about 300 
Snake Indians, and located them on Sprague River, 40 miles from the 
agency, naming the village "Camp Yia-uax, " and placing them in 
charge of Mr. J.D. Applegate, special commissary, and issued blankets 
and clothing to them. Blankets and woolen goods were issued to the 
Klamaths in December. The issues made last winter were the best these 
Indians ever received, the articles of good quality, and fairly distributed. 

On the 18th of December the superintendent and myself, accompanied 
by Dr. McKay, J. D. Applegate, and others, visited the Modocs off the 
reservation at their camp 011 Lost River, for the purpose of inducing 
them to return to the reserve. After talking for ten days they consented 
to return, and on the 30th December we returned to the reserve with 
258 Indians. Blankets, &c., were issued to them, the same as to the 
other Indians, on the 31st. They remained quietly on the reserve until 
April 26, when I stopped issuing rations. They then left the reserve 
without cause or provocation ; since that time they have been roaming 
around the country between Lost Elver and Yuka. Up to the last 
month they have committed no depredations, but are now driving off 
the settlers (in their country, as they call it) and killing cattle. I met 
Captain Jack, chief of the absent Modocs, in Yuka during the first 
week of August, and he informed me that he would not go back to the 
reserve. Tried to induce him to come to Sprague River and see the 
superintendent, but did not succeed. The old Modoc chief, Schow-Schow, 
is still on the reserve, and has succeeded in getting 67 of his people to 
return, and I have located them at Camp Yia-nax. During the months 
of February and March the employes were engaged in building bridges 
and fences. Two good bridges were constructed, one over Williamson 
River, on the road to Yia-nax, and the other over Crooked Creek, 
between the agency and Fort Klamath. 

On April 14 commenced plowing. One hundred and eighty-five acres 
were sown in oats, barley, rye, peas, turnips, and carrots on the agency 
farm; 25 acres sown in vegetables at Indian ranches; 45 acres broken 
and sown with oats, &c., at Yia-nax. The Snakes work well for men 
unaccustomed to labor. They have made about 12,000 rails, and fenced 
in about 300 acres of land. The Klamaths have made a large number of 
rails for their own use, also 5,000 for fences required at agency. A great 
deal of building and fencing would have been done by the Indians this 
year had they tools and teams to work with. Requisitions for a large 
supply of all kinds of tools and farming implements were forwarded to the 
superintendent last spring, with the understanding that I should have 
them. Also wagons, plows, harness, mules, and oxen, to replace oxen is 
sued for beef during the winter, by the middle of May. The train had not 
arrived August 15, therefore very little farm work has been done beyond 
that of last year. There should have been eight plows running at the 
agency this year, there being that number on hand ; but only four were 
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used ; could not run more for want of teams. Eight mules, one wagon, 
and six sets of harness were taken from the agency May 15, by order 
of the superintendent, reducing plow teams one-half in the busiest part 
of the season. The crops started favorably, being well put in and the 
land in good order ; but a drought in May, cold rains and frost all the 
month of June, hot days and frost in July, have seriously damaged them, 
especially the vegetables, which will be almost a total failure. Crops at 
Yia-nax destroyed twice by crickets. I again urge upon the Depart 
ment the uselessness of trying to make this an agricultural reservation. 
The seasons are too uncertain for raising grain and vegetables. The 
Indians should be supplied with cattle and sheep, and they would soon 
become self-sustaining. The reserve is well adapted for stock-raising; 
no better in the country. 

Work on the saw-mill commenced in July, and is being pushed ahead 
as rapidly as the limited amount of tools will permit. The non-arrival 
of the train to be sent by the superintendent is keeping everything 
behind. The Klainaths have gathered large quantities of " wocus," I 
having told them to gather all they could and I would haul it from the 
marsh for them. The more of such stuff they can gather the less flour 
will be to issue. They put up immense quantities of fish in the spring, 
and if they are successful in hunting this fall very little beef will be 
required this winter. 

Three cabins, one for employes quarters, one for office, and one for 
store, also a building 25 by 50 feet for warehouse, have been erected 
this year. As soon as the saw-mill is started a suitable barn for storage 
of hay, grain, &c., will be erected; also, stables and wagon sheds, there 
being nothing of the kind on the reserve. Next spring suitable build 
ings for the agent and employes, and the necessary shops, school-houses 
and hospital, will or should be erected; all of them are needed. 

The Snakes became very much disheartened in July, owing to failure 
of crops and non-arrival of the superintendent ; some of them left, but 
have since returned. They were in a very destitute condition, nearly 
naked, and living on crickets. I sent them all the flour and blankets I 
had, and they were presented with a small lot of condemned clothing 
by the commanding officer of Fort Klamath, all the assistance we could 
give them. This allayed the discontent until the arrival of the super 
intendent early in August with supplies ; they are now quiet and con 
tented. Too much care cannot be taken with these Indians; every 
promise made must be kept strictly, which, I regret to say, is not always 
the case with those in power. 

With the additional number of teams, plows, &c., to be received this 
fall, work can be commenced in earnest next year, and the Indians can 
see what the Government intends to do for them. The great drawback 
here has always been the want of materials and implements to work 
with. Yery few deaths during the past year. General health of the 
Indians has been good. 

No reports of employes accompany this report ; most of those in 
employ at date have been but a short time on the reserve. All employes 
except mechanics have been kept at farm work, building fences, 
getting out mill timber, &c. I transmit herewith statistical reports and 
reports of education. 

In conclusion, I would respectfully state that not being regarded as 
an agent by the Commissioner, and the necessary funds for the reser 
vation, except one quarter s appropriation, having been kept out of my 
hands, and abuse heaped upon me by parties who desire to have a poli 
tician as agent, and the authorities denying me the privilege of defend- 
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ing myself, have made it a difficult task for me; but under the circum 
stances I have done all in my power and to the best of my ability to 
carry out the designs of the Government for the best interests of the 
Indians. 

The agency and its surroundings and the Indians are now in better 
condition and under better discipline than ever before. I have done the 
best I could, and am not ashamed of my eiforts. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

O. 0. KNAPP, 

Captain United States Army, United States Indian Sub-Agent 
Hon. E. IS. PARKER, 

Commissioner Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 



CALIFORNIA SUPERINTENDENT. 

No. 21. 

OFFICE SUPERINTENDENT INDIAN AFFAIRS, 

San Francisco, California, July 13, 1870. 

SIR : In compliance with the regulations of the Indian Department, I 
respectfully submit this report, which embraces everything of interest 
or importance which has occurred in this superintendency during the 
interval from my last supplementary annual report, made September 
I, 1869, to the close of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1870, which also 
terminates my duties as superintendent of Indian affairs. 

Upon relieving my predecessor in office, B. C. Whiting, esq., that 
gentleman turned over to me funds amounting to $17,915 61, which 
were classified as follows : 

For special appropriation made by Congress to purchase a 

saw and grist mill at Round Valley reservation $10, 000 00 

Superintendent and agent s account 1, 343 92 

Interpreter s account 1, 500 00 

Removal and subsistence of Indians in California 571 09 

Pay of smiths, physicians, farmers, &c 4, 500 00 

17,915 61 

In addition to the above amount I have received funds 
from the following sources, viz : 

By requisitions drawn by the Secretary of the Interior 
on the Secretary of the Treasury, and placed to my credit 
with the assistant treasurer of the United States at San 
Francisco, classified as follows : 

For purchase of cattle, clothing, food, &c., for 

Indians $60, 000 00 

For pay of physicians, smiths, farmers, &c 15, 149 86 

For incidental expenses of Indian service 5,000 00 

For pay of clerk to superintendent of Indian 

affairs 1, 760 03 

For removal of Smith Kiver Indians to Hoopa 

Valley 2, 500 00 

84,409 89 
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From agents on reservations, as follows : 

W. H. Pratt, late agent at Iloopa Valley $151 00 

Lieutenant Jno. H. Purcell, United States Army, 

agent at Tule Biver Eeservation 800 00 

Lieutenant I. S. Styles, United States Army, agent 

at Bound Valley reservation 015 22 

Lieutenant W. H. Andrews, United States Army, 

agent at Bound Valley reservation 701 82 

From rental of 30 acres of land at Hoopa Valley 

reservation, at $5 per acre, coin, converted into 

currency 168 55 

$2,736 59 



Making a total of 105, OG2 09 



Of the amount received from agents, being tbe sales of surplus produce 
on the reservations, and the rental of land, the whole has been carried 
to the credit of the fund " for purchase of cattle, clothing, food, &c.," 
where it properly belongs. 

Of the $105,002 09 received by me, I have expended $80,194 1C, and 
turned the balance over to my successor, on the 1st and 15th days of 
July, 1870, for which I hold his receipts, and which is classified as fol 
lows: 

Superintendent and agent s account $1, 343 92 

Interpreter s account 1, 297 35 

Bemoval and subsistence of Indians 571 69 

Saw and grist mill account, at Bound Valley 581 78 

General fund, purchase of cattle, clothing, &c 13, 769 77 

Pay of physicians, smiths, farmer, &c 6, 891 47 

Pay of clerk to superintendent of Indian affairs 1 59 

Bemoving Smith Biver Indians to Hoopa Valley 410 36 



24,867 93 



Of the amount expended each item has been taken from the account 
for which the money lias been appropriated, (except $21 25, which was 
taken from the general fund to close the general incidental expense ac 
count,) as follows: 

For purchase of cattle, clothing, food, &c $48, 945 97 

For pay of physicians, smiths, farmers, &c 12, 757 99 

For general incidental expenses of Indian service 5, 021 25 

For clerk to superintendent of Indian affairs 1, 758 44 

For expenses incurred in the removal of the Smith Biver In 
dians to Hoopa Valley 2, 089 64 

For purchase of saw and grist mill at Bound Valley reserva 
tion 9, 418 22 

For salary paid to interpreters 202 65 

80,194 1C 



Add to this sum the amount turned over to my successor, and you 
will see I account for all the moneys which have come into my hands 
for the Indian Department. Knowing that the Indians on the different 
reservations have been well and amply clothed and fed, during the past 
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year, and that all the agents requisitions have been filled by me, in 
cluding agricultural implements, I draw your attention, with some pride, 
to the fact that the above is the best exhibit ever made by the Indian 
department of California, so far as the archives of this office furnish the 
data. 

There are, at present, four reservations in this State, viz : the Round 
Valley, the Hoopa Valley, the Tule River, and the San Pasqual and 
Pala reservations, the latter being established on the 31st of January, 
1870, by order of the President of the United States, for the benefit of 
Mission Indians. This reservation embraces townships 12 and 13 south, 
of ranges 1 east and 1 west, of the San Bernardino meridian ; and town 
ship 9 south, of ranges 1 and 2 west, of the San Bernardino meridian. 

Lieutenant A. P. Greene, United States Army, is the special agent 
for these Indians. Upon receiving the order of the President, through 
your office, I directed Lieutenant Greene to establish the headquarters 
of the agency at San Pasqual, to which point he moved on the 10th of 
April. In communicating to that officer the action of the President in 
setting aside the above-described lands for Indian reservations, I in 
structed him as follows : 

Your first step will be to warn all persons located on these reservations to make 
immediate preparations for removing from these lauds. This will be done by you by 
issuing written or printed notices to that effect, and having the same posted in different 
places throughout the valleys. You will also forbid any other settlers from locating 
on these lands, or any settler making additional improvements, in case he is at present 
located thereon. In performing this duty you will be expected to use moderation and 
good judgment, so as not to become embroiled in any difficulties with the settlers. You 
will also, by such means as w^ill appear most suitable to you, inform the Mission In 
dians of the action of the Government in setting apart these lands for reservations for 
them, and at the same time invite and endeavor to have them move at once upon them. 

So far as the first part of these instructions were concerned, Lieuten 
ant Greene complied therewith by issuing the written notices which 
detailed the lands set apart, and embraced the instructions which were 
sent to him as noted above. In regard to the latter clause of the instruc 
tions he seemed to have obtained an erroneous impression, for on my 
second visit to this reservation, made in April of this year, he in 
formed me that he was under the impression it was compulsory on the 
part of the Mission Indians to move upon these lands, and in his inter 
course with them he had instilled that idea into their minds. This was, 
at least, unfortunate. I at once corrected that impression with him, 
and again referred him to his instructions. The effect of his action was 
injurious to the object sought to be attained, and particularly so at that 
time, as the settlers who were indisposed to move from the lands thus 
set apart used it as an auxiliary to inflame the Indians to prevent them 
from complying with the wishes of the Government. It was represented 
to them that if they moved from the homes they at present occupied to 
the reservation that they would lose their old homes, and, in time, the 
settlers would get the reservation order set aside, and they would then 
be obliged to leave and seek new homes elsewhere. The most extrava 
gant stories were told to these credtdous people. Upon my last visit to 
them one of them gravely told me that it was reported I wanted to get 
them all on the reservation, and then I intended to bring the Yuma 
Indians there to kill them. 

As soon as it became known to the settlers at Pala and San Pasqual 
that those valleys had been set apart as reservations, they subscribed 
their names to a paper agreeing to pay $25 each, making up a purse of 
$500, and employed a lawyer in San Diego by name of Taggart, who, 
for that sum, agreed to have the reservation order set aside. The set- 
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tiers, however, stipulated lie was not to Lave the fee if lie did not suc 
ceed. Mr. Taggart commenced his crusade by having violent and abu 
sive articles inserted in the San Diego Union, reflecting upon my notices 
in having this reservation established, attributing to me designs which 
could only emanate from a mind familiar with the very schemes he origin 
ates, lie did not hesitate to make false assertions and innuendos, and 
went so far as to threaten he would yet make it hot for the parties 
interested in having the reservation established. Knowing Mr. Taggart 
was influenced by mercenary motives in writing the articles he did, and 
tii at his assertions had not a particle of truth in them, I took no notice 
of his windy effusions. Having the field entirely to himself, it was 
supposed that he would soon expend the bulk of the billingsgate of which 
he seems to have had so large a supply. Among other reasons advanced 
to have the reservation set aside was that it was in the direct line of 
the proposed Southern Railroad. I think it is only necessary for one to 
visit the vicinity to see that no railroad can be built anywhere in the 
vicinity of San Pasqual or Pala, for the country in that vicinity is very 
mountainous, and no sensible engineer would select such a route when 
they have a much easier and better one either by Warner s Pass or by 
the seaboard. That very fact was taken into consideration by me when 
I selected Pala and San Pasqual for reservations. 

To show what further efforts have been made by the above interested 
parties to break up these reservations, Lieutenant Greene reports to me, 
under date of June 5, that Manuelito Cota, general of the San Luis Bey 
Indians, had made the following statement to him : 

A portion of the San Lnis Rey Indians have been to San Diego and had a new gen 
eral appointed by County Judge Bush, of San Diego County. The 
new general has commanded the Indians not to obey the orders of Manuelito Cota or 
those of the agent, as they have no authority outside of the reservations, and for none 
of them to localize until the paper sent above has been heard from, (referring probably 
to a paper sent to Washington to get the reservation order set aside.) 

A number of families are desirous of leaving the several rancherios and settling on 
the reservation, but are prevented from doing so by this order. He was unable to send 
carts to San Pasqual reservation after subsistence supplies for the poor and old at Pala, 
as the owners were afraid they would be broken up and their oxen and perhaps them 
selves killed by order of the new general. 

An attempt had already been made to take his life at his house on the reservation 
by an Indian named Juan Paubal, of Zunicula ; the Indians declare they will kill 
him. He further says if the Government does not put a stop to white men giving bad 
advice to Indians, he is fearful that his life will eventually be taken. 

He also asks why it is the Indians are allowed to go to San Diego, and the white 
men at that place to make a new general, and give advice in opposition to the wishes 
of the Government when there is a United States agent present to look after the inter 
est of the Indians. 

A very pertinent inquiry, indeed. Lieutenant Greene writes, under 
same date : 

I am unable to state, from my own knowledge, whether a new general has been ap 
pointed by County Judge Bush, but I am of the opinion the Indians believe that such 
is the case, and that they have a paper of some kind which they look upon as a com 
mission to that eifect ; at the same time I do not consider it safe for the interpreter or 
myself to go up in the Trotsen Mountains to find out the true state of affairs. 

I have written to Lieutenant Greene to use every exertion to get pos 
session of this document if possible, and I earnestly recommend, in case 
any such paper is found, that the party writing and delivering it to the 
Indians be proceeded against in the United States courts for violation 
of the thirteenth section of the act of Congress approved June 30, 1834. 
If the laws of Congress are of any binding force, and are made to be 
observed, it becomes the imperative duty of the Indian Department to 
trace the infraction of the law in this case to its source, and have the 
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offender punished to the fullest extent. Should it take no notice of this 
case when brought before its notice, it encourages and invites similar 
breaches of the law, and the law becomes a dead letter. I feel I have 
done all I could do in reporting the case, so far as it has progressed under 
my superintend ency, to your office, but I trust the case may not be 
allowed to sleep there. Under all these adverse circumstances, the Mis 
sion Indians have not yet been induced to move upon the San Pasqual 
reservation. I have, however, taken steps recently which I trust may 
be productive of good results. 

All experience has proved that no reservation can be made a success 
so long as the lands are occupied in common with both whites and In 
dians. If the Government desire the San Pasqual and Pala Valleys to 
be retained as reservations or homes for the Mission Indians, which even 
the Mexican government respected as such, then some immediate steps 
should be taken to have the settlers removed from these lands ; other 
wise the Indians go to the wall. 

ROUND VALLEY RESERVATION. 

The situation of this reservation, as well as that of Hoopa Valley and 
the Tule Elver reservations, has heretofore been described in the annual 
reports made by former superintendents ; it seems unnecessary, there 
fore, to repeat them here. 

Lieutenant J. S. Styles, United States Army, relieved the civil agent, 
Mr. Fairfield, of his duties, August 26, 1869, and continued to perform 
the duties of agent until he in turn was relieved by Lieutenant W. H. 
Andrews, United States Army, April 4, 1870. When Lieutenant Styles 
relieved Mr. Fairfield, he received from him 564 head of cattle, and 332 
hogs, and a large quantity of hay, corn, oats, barley, wheat, and roots, 
beside the other property belonging to the reservation. When Lieu 
tenant Styles transferred this property to his successor, he turned over 
710 head of cattle, and 400 hogs, beside 1,200 pounds of lard, and 11,500 
pounds of ham and bacon made from hogs slaughtered during the winter. 
It will be seen from the numbers turned over the cattle were increased 
146 head, and the hogs 68, independent of those killed. He also trans- 
fered 1,100 bushels of barley, 7,000 bushels of corn, 2,300 bushels of oats, 
and 6,000 bushels of wheat/besides 51,000 pounds of beets, 54,000 pounds 
of carrots, 1,800 pounds of potatoes, and 18,000 pounds of turnips. 
There have been manufactured, from January 1870, to April 1, 1870, 
30,500 feet of pine lumber, worth $25 per thousand, and 10,000 fence 
rails since September 1869. There have been sown and planted 500 
acres of wheat, 125 acres of oats, 125 acres of barley, 175 acres of roots, 
and 250 acres of corn. Should the crops turn out favorably this year, 
of which there is a good prospect, this reservation will have a large sur 
plus in wheat, oats, barley, and corn, and it is recommended that all 
this surplus be sold and the amount placed to the general fund for the 
improvement of the reservation. The most cogent reason for the sale 
of all the surplus grain is to enable the agent to change the seed next 
year, and to give the superintendent the means to permanently benefit 
the reservation with better buildings. There should be a new agency 
house erected, a good school-house, comfortable houses erected for the 
different tribes, and more commodious barns. I have given instructions 
to have these buildings erected, and the work should be pushed forward 
with all the energy at the command of the agents and employe s. This 
work can be done with the material on the reservation, with small 
requisitions on the superintendent for sash, nails, iron, &c. A portion 
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of the pine lumber sawed was sold to the military authorities at Camp 
Wright, without my authority, which was impolitic, so far as the wants 
of the reservation were concerned. The buildings are pretty much all 
old, and last year were in bad condition ; they have to some extent been 
repaired, yet there is not that appearance of thrift about the reserva 
tion there should be. This, however, can be remedied at an early day 
by an enterprising agent w r ho has the interest of the service at heart. 

In my supplementary report for last year I mentioned I had pur 
chased of Mr. Andrew Gray his saw and grist mill, and 1GO acres of 
land, for $9,393 97 ; in addition, there was included in the purchase 
three yoke of working oxen, together with yokes, chains, and truck, and 
all tools belonging to the mill, all carpenter s and blacksmith s tools, 
bars, hammers, saws, &c. The purchase of this mill has been of great 
advantage to the reservation. Heretofore the agent and Indians had 
to pay 50 cents a hundred to have their wheat ground, or in lieu of it 
toll was taken from the wheat ; now this is all changed, much to the 
satisfaction of the Indians. In addition, it gives to the reservation all 
the sawed lumber which it requires. 

In February last Lieutenant Styles contracted to furnish the military 
department at Camp Wright from the surplus products of the reserva 
tion. Hay at $9 50 per ton ; straw, $8 per ton ; oats and barley at 1 
cent per pound; harness leather at 30 cents; corn brooms, 50 cents; 
ax handles, 25 cents; flour, 4 cents; corn meal, 2J cents; hominy, 2 
cents ; hams, 18 cents ; bacon and pork, 14 cents ; and lard at 17 J cents, 
all in gold coin or its equivalent. Under this contract the agent has 
furnished 22,579 pounds of hay, amounting to $107 25 ; 6,978 pounds of 
straw, amounting to $27 91; 6,137 pounds of barley, amounting to 
$61 37 ; 12,000 feet of lumber, amounting to $300; in all, amounting to 
$496 53 gold coin, which, by order of the War Department, is to be 
transferred to the credit of the Indian Department on the books of the 
Treasury Department, in Washington. In addition to the above, the 
agents have accounted to me for sales of surplus produce sold to other 
parties, amounting to $1,617 40 in currency. 

In September last there were on this reservation, by actual count, 
730 Indians, viz., Ulkies, 102 men, 92 women, 22 boys, and 22 girls ; 
Con-Con s, 77 men, 93 women, 18 boys, and 14 girls; Pitt Eivers, 39 
men, 55 women, 8 boys, and 8 girls; W T ylackies, 41 men, 50 women, 4 
boys, and 6 girls; Redwoods, 33 men, 38 women, 4 boys, and 4 girls. 
From September 1, 1869, to April 1, 1870, there were 13 births and 15 
deaths. On the 8th of January, 1870, clothing was issued to 823 Indians, 
showing that some Indians came on the reservation since September 
previous, who were not then living upon it. There has been expended 
on this reservation during the past year for clothing, blankets, agricul 
tural implements, subsistence stores of sugar, coffee, tea, soap, candles, 
hardware, including also the pay of the employes, the sum of $15,251 11. 

No school has been established, on account of the difficulty of procur 
ing a suitable teacher for the salary allowed. A school-room has, how 
ever, been fitted up, and I have lately appointed Mrs. Elizabeth McNair, 
wife of the present physician, as teacher. It is hoped that the experi 
ment will be productive of good ; and should it be encouraging, I would 
earnestly recommend that great attention be devoted to the school, and 
that an additional amount may be added to the teacher s salary. 

In your instructions to me under date of October 18, 1869, you 
directed me " to report the boundaries of Bound Valley reservation 
extended to the summit of the surrounding mountains, to include the 
entire valley, accompanied with plat and such definite description as you 
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may be able to give, that will enable the Department to properly word 
a presidential order, or to furnish the data for congressional legislation. 
* * * * You will also cause a valuation to be made of the im 
provements within said valley of persons lawfully there, and you will, 
as far as practicable, conclude provisional contracts for the purchase of 
such improvements, and submit your report of valuation and contracts, 
carefully prepared in concise and tabular form, to this office, in order 
that the same may be submitted to Congress for approval and appropri 
ation for payment, in accordance with the provisions of the act of Con 
gress approved April 8, 1864." 

In order to comply with the first part of the above instructions, I 
made an application on the 22d of November, 1869, to the late Major 
General George H. Thomas to allow one of the engineer officers on this 
coast to proceed with me to Bound Valley to make a resurvey of the 
reservation, which was promptly complied with, and Lieutenant B. H. 
Savage, United States Army, was detailed for the work. Lieutenant 
Savage finished his survey in December, and furnished me with a plat 
of the survey, which was forwarded to your office, together with the 
field-notes of the work, and a description of the boundaries. In my let 
ter to your office dated February 18, 1870, I called your attention to the 
handsome manner in which Lieutenant Savage performed this work. I 
also forwarded to you, in December last, a valuation of the improve 
ments of all persons located in the valley, which amounted to $109,555. 
I believe the valuation is in excess of the actual value of the improve 
ments, but as many of the settlers claimed that their improvements had 
been made in years past, when all building material was much more ex 
pensive than now, on account of the isolation of the valley, I was dis 
posed to deal liberally with them, in hopes that the appropriation would 
be made by Congress, so that the vexed question of the joint occupancy 
of this valley by both whites and Indians should be determinedly set 
tled. I did not conclude provisional contracts with the parties, but re 
ferred the case to your office for further instructions, on account of the 
claims -made by certain settlers for swamp and overflowed lands, even 
if they were paid for their improvements by the Government, and also 
because I was undetermined as to what class of settlers the Department 
considered as lawfully in Bound Valley. In my supplementary report, 
made last year, I expressed the opinion that all persons who moved 
within the area of Bound Valley after public notice was given by the 
Government, through its proper agent, that it intended to hold the 
whole of Bound Valley for Indian purposes, and forbidding any other 
persons from locating therein, were interlopers, and could make no just 
claim upon the Government for their improvements. I have not changed 
that opinion. It is for the Government to decide whether it will pay a 
premium to persons who deliberately violate its express orders. The im 
portance of having the whole of Bound Valley for an Indian reservation, 
free from all outside influences, has been so many times represented to 
you by me during the past year, that I forbear pressing the subject any 
further. In view, however, of the increased stock of cattle now at the 
reservation, and its limited area for pasture lands, the question natur 
ally recurs, How can this reservation be expected to thrive arid take 
care of its accumulating stock, if it is to be cramped up in the limits in 
which it is now inclosed f Does the Department and Congress desire 
it to become self-sustaining"? If so, the solution is in their hands and 
easily arrived at. Pass a law giving to the Indian Department the 
whole of Bound Valley according to the last survey, and I am confident 
in two years, with proper management, the superintendent will not be 
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required to pay out one dollar from this appropriation for the support 
of this reservation. 

HOOPA VALLEY. 

On the 21st day of July, 1869, Lieutenant J. L. Spaulding, United 
States Army, assumed the duties of Indian agent at this reservation, 
relieving Mr. W. H. Pratt. Lieutenant Spaulding continued discharg 
ing the duties of agent until he was relieved by Captain S. G. Whipple, 
United States Army, May 23, 1870, the latter officer now being in charge 
of the agency. I regret 1 cannot make as favorable a report in regard 
to the products of this agency as that of Round Valley. On the 31st of 
March, 1870, there was on hand 200 head of cattle, but of this number 
92 were classed as calves and yearlings, and 103 hogs and pigs. In 
consequence of the limited number of cattle, I did not deem it expedient 
to have any of them killed for beef, preferring to let them increase until 
a sufficient stock was accumulated, which would justify us in relying 
upon the reservation for its supply of beef. The result has been that I 
have been obliged to purchase what beef has been issued to the Indians, 
which has amounted in the last year to 72,613 pounds, and for which I 
have paid $7,376 15. This beef has been purchased on contracts made 
by Lieutenant Spaulding with Messrs. J. Greenbauui & Co., Avho have 
been the lowest bidders. 

When Lieutenant Spaulding entered upon his duties, lie receipted for 
13,973 barrels of flour, 33,291 pounds of oats, and 5 stacks of wheat, 
which he estimated would yield 5,000 to 6,000 bushels, but which turned 
out only 4,000 bushels, as stated by him in his annual report. Mr. Pratt 
did not turn over any corn, barley, or vegetables of any kind, so far as 
I am aware, for nothing of the kind was included in the invoices and 
receipts which passed between them. It will thus be seen that Lieuten 
ant Spaulding assumed the charge of the agency when it was pretty 
well impoverished, so far as subsistence stores were concerned. The 
wheat which he received was not sufficient to carry him through the 
year, and upon his representation to me that he would need an addi 
tional thousand bushels, I purchased it on contract, first asking your 
authority for the same. I also purchased for this reservation this spring 
10,000 pounds of seed potatoes. Lieutenant Spaulding, in his annual 
report, states that the present crop consists of 600 acres of wheat, 100 
acres of oats, 35 acres of corn, 50 acres of potatoes, besides garden 
vegetables of cabbage, turnips, beans, &c. In February the wheat and 
oat crops were looking very well, and promised a good yield. He also 
reports in May that he was informed they were looking better than 
ever before since the valley has been under cultivation. Should these 
crops turn out well, there will be no necessity to purchase wheat for the 
next year. The buildings here are of a better class than at any of the 
other reservations. The agent s house is a very comfortable story-and- 
a-half building, with a wing attached to it. There have been erected the 
past year a two-story barn, 60 feet long by 50 feet wide; a storehouse 
50 feet long by 30 wide, and the foundation of a hospital 130 feet long, 
with wings 23 feet wide, has been commenced. The saw and grist mills 
have each been repaired, so they are at present in good running order. 
Some of the buildings for the employes are too far gone for repairs, and 
new buildings ought to be erected for them, and this should be done 
the coming year. The Indians had better buildings than at any of the 
other agencies. Instructions were sent to the agent last year to erect 
buildings for them where they were required. The only sale which has 
been made from the surplus products was made by Mr. Pratt, who 
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returned to ine for 5 tons of hay, at $22 J, gold, netting $151 in currency. 
I have expended on this reservation for clothing, blankets, agricultural 
implements, hardware, medicines, subsistence stores of coffee, tea, sugar, 
soap, candles, wheat and potatoes, beside the payment of employes, 
salaries, the sum of $32,563 01. By comparing the expenditures made 
here with those made on the Round "Valley reservation, you will see 
that they are over 100 per cent, greater. This has been occasioned by 
the purchase of beef and wheat and additional agricultural implements, 
which were not required by the reservation at Round Valley. The soil 
at Hoopa, not being as productive as that at Round Valley, has, to a 
certain extent, limited the productions. There are on this reservation 
874 Indians, which are classified in Lieutenant Spaulding s annual report, 
to which reference is invited. These Indians, for the past year, have 
been peaceable and quiet, with the exception of a few quarrels among 
themselves, which has not disturbed the general peace. 

From the above statements you will readily see that this reservation 
has but a poor prospect of becoming self-sustaining. During the last 
year of Mr. Pratt s administration it did not raise sufficient produce to 
supply the Indians throughout the fiscal year ending June 30, 1870, and 
this is more significant when it is known that the Indian Department 
are in possession of the whole of Hoopa Valley. It also demonstrates 
that it was a mistake that any of the products of the reservation were 
allowed to be sold. When I first visited Hoopa, I gave orders to the 
agent not to sell anything, and nothing has been sold since the first 
change in the affairs of the agency. This reservation has been in exist 
ence about five years, and at the expiration of that time it has no sur 
plus products on hand; on the contrary, the superintendent has been 
obliged to make purchases of subsistence stores to carry it through the 
year. 

From the foregoing statement but two conclusions can be arrived at, 
viz: that the agents heretofore in charge of this reservation have not 
given it the care and attention which should have been bestowed upon 
it in order to have it accomplish the purposes for which it was estab 
lished, or that the soil at Hoopa is so poor that it is incapable of raising 
produce sufficient to feed 1 3 000 Indians. If the latter fact is the case, it 
furnishes good ground for recommending that this reservation be broken 
up, the land offered for sale, and the Indians transferred to the Round 
Valley reservation. Should this course be recommended by you, it 
would furnish an additional reason for the maintenance by the Govern 
ment of the whole of Round Valley for Indian purposes. 

No regular school has been established at this agency ; the agent, 
however, on the 1st of February, appointed Mrs. E. J. McLane as 
teacher, and he reports she was engaged in teaching the squaws how to 
make clothing for themselves and their children. She has since resigned, 
and no teacher is now employed. I have written to the agent to secure 
a good teacher whenever he can do so, and trust some advancement 
may be made in that direction the coming year. 

TITLE RIVER FARM. 

Lieutenant John H. Purcell, United States Army, has been in charge 
of this agency since August 7, 1889, on which day he relieved Mr. 
Maltby. As you are aware, this farm consists of 1,280 acres, which is 
rented from Thomas P. Madden, esq., at an annual rental of $1,920, and 
about 500 acres of Government land adjoining, which is fenced with an 
indifferent brush fence. There are on this farm 104 men, 98 women, and 
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00 children ; total, 232 Indians, all of which belong to the Tule tribe, 
with the exception of three or four Manaches. In my last annual report 

1 mentioned that I had applied to General Ord, commanding Depart 
ment of California, to have certain Manache Indians returned to this 
farm, who had escaped and gone to their old homes in Owen s Valley, 
as Mr. Maltby, the former agent, stated in his annual report made August 
7, 1869, on account of the alarm occasioned among them from the loss of 
one-third their number by measles. Orders were issued to that effect by 
General Ord, and Captain Egbert^ commanding at Camp Independence, 
in Ingo County, was instructed in reference thereto, and he reported 
August 23, 1869, that the Indians were probably in Owen s Valley ; 
that all the Indians in that valley were, quiet and useful, doing most of 
ttie farm work, and receiving wages therefor ; that any attempt to retake 
the escaped Indians would result in a general stampede of all Indians 
in the valley to the Ingo Mountains, where they would excite the wild 
Indians against the whites, and cause trouble; and further, that the 
citizens in Owen s Valley were anxious to have all the Indians remain. 
Upon receiving this report I deemed it advisable to let the case rest. 

With the exception of about 80 acres of wheat the crops on this farm 
have proved a failure. The want of rain, from which the whole of 
Southern California has suffered, has been the direct cause of the fail 
ure. The agent reported about 600 acres sowed in wheat and barley ; 
all of this, with the exception of the 80 acres mentioned above, has been 
cut for hay or pastured. Of the wheat we will probably get about 1,200 
bushels, and this, with about 30 tons of hay and such garden vegetables 
as may be raised among the Indians, for which they have been furnished 
the seed, is all that can be placed to the credit of the product of this 
farm. It is not an encouraging exhibit. I have received from Lieuten 
ant Purcell for sales of surplus wheat $600 in gold, which has netted 
$800 in currency. I have expended for the Indians on this farm 
$12,311 18, Which has purchased blankets, clothing, beef, dry-goods, 
hardware, lumber, medicines, and subsistence stores of coffee, tea, sugar, 
soap, and caudles. The amount paid for the rent of the farm and the 
payment of einyloyes is also included in the above sum. It is within 
$3,000 of the amount expended at the Bound Valley reservation, this 
reservation having but 232 Indians, and Bound Valley 823 Indians. 
The agency building has been repaired, and a new building built of adobe 
for the employes has been erected. This last building consists of three 
rooms, each 16 by 12. The cost of these improvements has been $350 
currency; as they have been made upon rented lands, of course they re 
vert to the owner when the Indian Department relinquishes the lease. 
When I assisted the farm in the latter part of May, the agent estimated 
he had on hand of last year s wheat sufficient to last him this year. 

The property of this "farm, such as agricultural implements, wagons, 
blacksmith and carpenter tools, is old and much of it is unserviceable ; 
the wagons have recently been repaired and will last some time longer. 

The appearance of the place is not inviting, and summing up its finan 
cial account you must come to the conclusion that the sooner this farm 
is abandoned the better it will be for the Department. There is no 
stock of any kind here. From the figures I have already given, you 
will see that the cost of supporting the Indians at Bound Valley the 
past year has been $18 50 per head ; those at the Hoopa Valley, $37 25, 
while those of the Tule Biver farm has been $53 per head. From this 
showing, I recommend that such of these Indians as desire to be cared 
for by the Government be transferred to the reservation established for 
the Mission Indians, and that Tule Biver farm be abandoned at the end 
of the present year. 
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On the 2d of April, Lieutenant Purcell informed me L&gt;y letter that 
Charles Heckler and Henry Redtield, of Vandalia, had been selling liquor 
to the Indians belonging to his reservation. On the 8th of April, I ad 
dressed a communication to Hon. L. D. Latlmer, the United States dis 
trict attorney for this district, informing him of the facts, and stated that 
as Lieutenant Purcell had the means of establishing the proof of the 
above-mentioned parties selling liquor to the Indians, I requested that 
he would take such legal steps as would bring the offending parties to- 
trial in the United States court for violating the act of Congress ap 
proved March 15, 1864. Mr. Latlrner has informed me that he will pre 
sent the case to the grand jury as soon as it meets. I trust the case will 
be pushed to a conclusion, and the offending parties punished if found 
guilty. The law of Congress is stringent enough, and under the deci 
sion of the Supreme Court in the case of The United States vs. Lorton 
Holliday and Joseph Haas, it is presumed that the case can be pushed 
to a conviction. The law of Congress referred to above has been printed 
and posted up throughout the reservations in the State, so that all per 
sons have knowledge what the penalty is when they violate the law. 

In presenting the results of my observation and the facts connected 
with the different reservations, I am inevitably led to the conclusion 
that two reservations are all that are required for the Indians in this 
State, provided they are surveyed to contain from 25,000 to 30,000 acres, 
and are held entirely by the Indian Department, free from contact with 
all white settlers. There is not a doubt that the Indians are decreasing 
in numbers, and as year by year they pass away the necessity for keep 
ing up the present number of reservations decreases. By reducing the 
number to two the expense of the Indian Department is decreased in 
the items of agents and employes salaries, traveling expenses of the 
superintendent, rents, freight on goods, &c. Should this plan of having 
but two reservations be adopted, I would recommend, as is done in other 
places, that a certain number of acres, say 10 or 15, be given to each 
head of a family, which they should inclose and cultivate as their own. 
On the land thus set apart, each family should be required to produce 
all the vegetables and roots they would require for the year, the agent 
furnishing the seeds and agricultural implements to work the same. In 
connection with the land thus cultivated by families, the agent should 
be required to cultivate and till sufficient land to raise all the wheat, 
corn, oats, barley, and potatoes required for the whole, which should 
be worked in common by all the Indians, and held as the common pro 
perty of the reservation, to be distributed from time to time to the Indi 
ans as their wants require. By proper attention a large surplus could 
thus be raised, which could be sold and the proceeds devoted to the pur 
chase of clothing, blankets, agricultural implements, and such other ar 
ticles the Indians require. This plan would also give to the agent suf 
ficient pasture land for the stock, which increases rapidly in this State, 
and in a few years a large sum could be realized from the sale of sur 
plus beef. I believe this plan would also make the Indian more con 
tented with his home on the reservation, would stimulate him to re 
newed exertions, knowing that what he raised on his own land would 
be enjoyed by him, and would tend more to advance him in the pursuits 
of agricultural lite than any other. Such a system could be made a 
paying business in private hands. Why should it not be made a paying 
and self-sustaining institution in the Indian Department! 

Of the Indians not on reservations, from the best information I can 
get, I report them as follows, but I do not pretend in this statement to 
include all the Indians in the State. Taking the country from Mono 
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Lake south to Walker s Pass, and including that east of Camp Independ 
ence, there is supposed to be a total of about 4,100 Indians, who are 
located as follows : In Owen s River Valley, 1,000 ; Cerro G-ordo mines, 
100 ; Coso Mountains, 250 ; country east of Pi-Ute Monument, 1,500 ; 
White Mountains, Belmont, c., GOO ; section of country below Owen s 
Lake, 300 ; and about 400 north of Bishop s Creek. In this estimate the 
large tribe on the Arnorgaza country is not included. The most of these 
Indians work as laborers and receive, on an average, 50 cents a day in 
coin. All the Owen s River Indians are employed by the farmers in ag 
ricultural pursuits, not only during harvest but throughout the year. 
The Mission and Coahuilla Indians are found in Los Angelos, San Ber 
nardino, and San Diego Counties, and number from 3,000 to 3,500. In 
Kern County there are supposed to be about 500; in Lake County about 
500 ; in Ukiah Yalley, Laurel, Potter, and a few adjoining valleys in 
Mendocino County, about 1,200. In the northeastern portion of the 
State there are the Shastas, Pitt River, Hatcreeks, Pusha s Pi-Utes, An 
telopes, Nosers, Sacramento, McCloud, and Tonaton Indians, altogether 
about 2,000. From the mouth of Trinity River to the mouth of the 
Klamath, a distance of 45 miles, there are 32 Indian villages, with a pop 
ulation of about 2,400, having 340 houses. This accounts for about 
16,000 Indians on and oif the reservations, but I am satisfied the num 
ber would be largely increased if a full count could be made of the Indi 
ans in each county of the State, probably over 20,000. 

In order to better the condition of the In/lians not on reservations, in 
December last I appointed Mr. William Robertson a special sub-agent 
for the Indians in Ukiah, Laurel, and Potter Valleys. Mr. Robertson 
was willing to take the appointment without compensation. My in 
structions to him were to see that the Indians were kept at work as 
much as possible, to see that they obtained fair wages for their work, 
and to have them so distributed among the farmers that the old and de 
crepit would be cared for equally with the young and able-bodied. The 
effect of the experiment has been good. Judge McGarvey, at Ukiah 
City, wrote to me under date of March 25, 1870, as follows: 

You will pardon me for assuming to address yon on the subject of the Indians in this 
vicinity, but let me assure you that at no time within the eight years that I have been 
a resident of this place have the Indians conducted themselves so well as since you 
appointed Mr. William Eobertson to look after them, and all our good citizens are 
pleased with the arrangement. 

Finding the experiment in this case to work well, I appointed Mr. 
George Bucknell, on the same terms, a special sub-agent for the Indi 
ans in Lake County. Mr. Bucknell was appointed by me in compliance 
with a petition signed by 54 persons in Lake County, including the 
county judge and three of the board of supervisors. I have no reason 
to regret making the above appointments, as I believe the interest of 
the Indians has been looked to by those gentlemen. 

Before closing this report I desire to call your attention to the peace 
ful condition of the Indians in this State. Should trouble arise it will 
not be on account of the Indians desire to be at war with the whites, 
but it will be engendered by the white settler, who believes that an In 
dian is but little better than^a brute, and is to be treated accordingly. 
Yery respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. B. McINTOSH, 

Bvt. Maj. Gen. U. S. A., late Superintendent of Indian Afar 
Hon. E. S. PARKER, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

6 i A 
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HOOPA VALLEY INDIAN RESERVATION, 

May 23, 1870. 

SIR : 111 closing my connection with this department of the Govern 
ment, I have the honor to submit this my final report. 

I assumed charge of this reservation July 20, 1869, and it is with 
pleasure I look over the work accomplished. The improvements may 
be summed up briefly as follows : One two-story barn, 60 feet long by 
50 feet wide, and one storehouse, 50 feet long by 30 feet wide, have 
been built ; the foundation of a hospital, 130 feet long, with wings, 23 
feet wide, the main building being 33 feet square, has been laid; about 
five miles of fencing has also been erected ; the saw-mill has been put 
in good running order, with new wheel, &c., whereas before it was a 
mere wreck ; the flour-mill has also been repaired, and a new founda 
tion put in ; 130,000 feet of lumber have been sawed at the mill. The 
grounds about the agent s house have been greatly beautified with 
flower beds and grape arbors, and great pains taken in the selection of 
grape vines. In the way of gardening, many new and rare kinds of 
vegetables have been planted; for these I am indebted to Surgeon T. 
F. Azpell. The crops, I am told, are looking better than ever before 
since the valley has been under cultivation, and consist of 600 acres of 
wheat, 100 acres of oats, 35 of corn, 50 acres of potatoes. The small 
gardening of cabbage, turnips, beans, &c., are not here enumerated, as 
the gardening is not yet completed. The crops gathered last year were 
4,000 bushels of wheat, and 750 of oats, and 100 bushels of potatoes. 

The school department has been under the management of Mrs. E. J. 
McLane for the past three months. Owing to the want of books but 
little was accomplished of a literary character; but, in teaching the 
squaws how to make clothing for themselves and children, much good 
has resulted therefrom. In this connection I deem it just to say that 
the employes generally have performed their duties cheerfully and will 
ingly, and I am indebted to them for the fine appearance of the valley. 

The Indians on the reservation number 874 men, women, and chil 
dren, and may be classified as follows : Hoonsolton, 25 Indians, 30 squaws ; 
Miscott, 32 Indians, 49 squaws; Saw Mill, 16 Indians, 24 squaws; Host 
ler, 51 Indians, 74 squaws ; Cernalton, 14 Indians, 31 squaws ; Matil- 
den, 75 Indians, 100 squaws ; Kentuck, 31 Indians, 39 squaws ; Red 
wood, 44 Indians, 62 squaws; Tish-tang-a-tang, 14 Indians, 36 squaws; 
Siaws, 27 Indians, 46 squaws ; Humboldt, 26 Indians, 28 squaws. Of 
these ranches they have no single head or chief, but are influenced by 
their leading or headmen. They are quiet, and there is but little diffi 
culty in obtaining labor from them. 

I am, very respectfullv, your obedient servant, 

J. LEWIS SPALDLNG, 
First Lieutenant United States Army, Indian Agent. 

Hon. E. S. PARKER, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 



3*0. 23. 

HOOPA VALLEY INDIAN RESERVATION, CALIFORNIA, 

September 1, 1870. 

SIR : In obedience to instructions, I have the honor to report the con 
dition of this agency. My report is supplemental to that of Eirst Lieu 
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tenant J. L. Spaulding s, United States Army, of date May 23, 1870, 
when I succeeded that officer in charge of this reservation. 

The several farms or pieces of land susceptible of cultivation are di 
vided each from the other by the Trinity Eiver, fordable only in a few 
places and at certain times, by wooded points stretching from the 
mountains on either hand to the river, by creeks and rocky flats. The 
cultivable portion of the valley had been settled upon by white people, 
previous to the establishment of this reservation, early in 1864, and the 
improvements thereon are such as were purchased of the settlers by 
Government. Leaving out the agency farm, uo improvements in the 
way of buildings and fences have been added by the Indian Department. 
Some of the fences have doubtless been relaid and the fields contracted, 
for the reason that a portion of the rails Ave re too rotten for further use, 
but no new fence of new material has been made on this reservation. 
The greater part of the fences are of rails from a poor quality of oak 
timber, and had probably been several years in use prior to 1804 ; con 
sequently the fences are, as mentioned in my first monthly report, in 
4i poor condition, 7 and for this reason the crop is less the present year 
than would otherwise have been the case. In this connection I desire 
to state that hogs on the reservation, at the present time, are an expen 
sive nuisance, and respectfully recommend that they all be disposed of 
in some manner before another planting season. The farm buildings 
are such as first settlers in a new country generally erect, and are nat 
urally a good deal dilapidated. 

In the foregoing paragraph I excepted the agency farm as to fences 
and buildings. On this farm there are about a thousand yards of board 
and picket fence apparently constructed at different times in the last 
two or three years. Of buildings there are four, viz. : One dwelling- 
house, 20 by 30 feet, of upright inch boards, 13 feet in length, nailed to 
scantling at bottom and top, and clapboarded outside j inside, the walls 
below stairs are lined with muslin and papered, the partitions being of 
inch boards, upright. There is a store-room attached, 12 by 14 feet ; 
kitchen and wood-house, all in same style as main building, but without 
the inside finish. The barn is a light structure, 30 by GO feet, 14 feet 
from sills to eaves. One building, 12 by 14 feet, 7 feet from floor to 
eaves, used as tool-house. One store-house, 16 by 50 feet, 9 feet high. 
The last two buildings are " balloon " frames, with walls of upright inch 
boards. 

The flour mill is in good working order, and, with slight annual re 
pairs, can be made to answer well a number of years. 

The saw mill can hardly be made to last more than another season, 
many of the timbers being much decayed, and the flume very much so. 
Considerable work, in the way of repairs, is required to put it in run 
ning order against the rainy season. I respectfully suggest that timely 
preparations be made for the erection of a new saw mill next spring in 
another part of the valley. The stream upon which the old mill stands 
furnishes water but for about one-third of the year, and timber suitable 
to saw in the vicinity has been culled. There are other sites on the res 
ervation more convenient every way, and with water-power abundant 
the year around. Between the agency and Camp Gaston is a sufficient 
stream, and, as it is desirable to concentrate as much of the work as prac 
ticable, it presents a decided advantage over the present location. The 
wants of the reservation for fencing material and buildings require a 
saw mill to run every month in the year. 

My predecessor had laid the sills of a building, of ample proportions, 
for hospital purposes ; but, as the several kinds of lumber to complete it 
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were not on hand, and as the carpenter has been constantly employed 
in necessary repairs of wagons, machinery, &c., no further progress has 
been made toward the erection of this edifice. 

Inclosed please find a hastily prepared map of the reservation show 
ing the situation of the several farms. At a glance it must be apparent 
that it is much more difficult to conduct the labor operations than if the 
arable land were in one body, though I am sure all the difference cannot 
be appreciated except as the results of personal observation and expe 
rience. 

The products this year, so far as gathered, are as follows : 4,287 bushels 
of wheat, 350 bushels of oats, 150 bushels of apples, 30 bushels of 
peaches, 15 bushels of plums, 3 bushels of beans, 150 tons of hay. 

It is estimated that there is yet to be harvested 350 bushels apples, 
50 bushels peaches, 10 bushels plums, 10 bushels potatoes, 5,000 pounds 
carrots, 1,500 pounds of grapes, and a small amount of garden vege 
tables. 

Tottil yield. Nominal value. 

Wheat, bushels. 4, 287 $6, 430 50 

Oats, bushels 350 612 50 

Apples, bushels 500 1, 000 00 

Peaches, bushels 80 160 00 

Plums, bushels 25 125 00 

Beans, bushels 3 12 00 

Hay, tons 150 7, 500 00 

Potatoes, bushels 10 17 50 

Carrots, pounds 5, 000 200 00 

Grapes, pounds 1, 500 75 00 



16,132 50 



By a census, which I have just completed, the Indian population of this 
reservation is found to be composed of 198 men, 244 women, 103 boys, 104 
girls, the aggregate being 649. The Indians understood that the census 
was taken as a basis for the purchase of supplies, and seemed willing 
to be enumerated and anxious that all should be included. By careful 
inquiry of employe s on the reservation and Indians at the different vil 
lages, (every house of which I visited,) I am unable to learn that any 
Indians are living off the reservation who were residing thereon four 
months ago, or that, from any cause, there has been a decrease in the 
population within that time. Many other Indians are frequently here, 
especially when rations are issued; but they do not have their homes on 
the reservation. It may not be amiss to observe that a majority of the 
reservation Indians have lived all their lives where they do now ; the 
Redwoods, Siaws, and Mad Eivers being exceptional. 

Under certain conditions these Indians (and in this I include those of 
the three north western counties of California) are comparatively indus 
trious. Many farmers employ Indians as field-hands to good advantage, 
and in some other branches of manual labor they are deemed capable of 
filling the places of white men ; but while they are willing to work, it is 
only that they may obtain the reward, each individually, in money or its 
equivalent. Acquisitiveness is a prominent trait in the character of these 
people, and may lead them to great efforts, but they do not appreciate 
communism. When an Indian owns any article of value he wants entire 
control of it to keep or dispose of it without let or hindrance. 

Any reservation Indian readily admits the importance of a good crop r 
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and that Indians must work to produce one; but lie does not so readily 
admit that any great amount of the labor should fall to his share, inas 
much as he is to have no ownership in what is produced, except in common 
with every other man, woman, and child in the valley, many of whom he 
may not be on friendly terms with. An Indian frequently prefers to take 
the chances of short rations rather than assist his enemy to abundant 
supplies, even though he should thereby increase his own stores. The 
consequence of these characteristics is that the reservation is not kept 
up to its productive capacity. The Indians work reluctantly, or if not 
reluctantly, at certain times they do not feel sufficiently interested to 
persevere. It is claimed by the Indians that those who have labored 
the most on the reservation are the poorer clad, and have less property 
than others who have performed but little or no labor under direction of 
the agent ; and to some extent this is true. Indians that work a few 
months in the year for citizens have better clothing and other desirable 
things not in the reach of those who remain steadjly on the reservation. 
It is almost an every- day occurrence for Indians to come to me, request 
ing permission to go abroad a few weeks to work for the means to clothe 
themselves and families. They say that the single suit given them last 
fall by the agent is in tatters, and that they are ashamed to be so desti 
tute. 

Were it the policy of the Department to pay in money for the labor 
necessary to successfully carry on the reservation, there would be 110 
difficulty in obtaining laborers, and at a very low rate 50 cents a day 
or $10 a month, w T ith the ordinary rations of other laboring men, would 
satisfy them. I am fnlly convinced that if thirty Indians were under 
pay at the rates above given during the next two years, surplus products 
might be sold to more than reimburse the Government for the outlay, and 
substantial and most needed improvements made upon the reservation, 
which otherwise, judging from the past six years, are, to say the least, 
somewhat problematical. An important result of this system, direct pay 
ment for labor performed, is the beneficial effects upon the Indians, for 
nothing will more tend to advance them toward civilization than the indus 
trial habits and mode of living of civilized people. This would give them 
the means to dress themselves and families like white people, and to pur 
chase household articles, as also encourage them to put forth exertions 
for better dwellings and other conveniences and surroundings common 
to more fortunate races. 

Instructions have been received from the superintendent to establish 
a school upon the reservation, which will be complied with at an early 
day. When spoken to upon this subject, some Indians express a desire 
to have their children to learn to read and write, while others oppose the 
idea. Great care will be necessary to make the school attractive and 
interesting to the children to insure its prosperity. It would be well to 
have needle-work and some other light branches of industry carried on 
in connection with the school. The native women display much skill in 
Avicker-work, and the manufacture of small baskets and water-tight ves 
sels from a species of grass. This talent might be cultivated by proper 
instructions, so as to become a source of revenue, as in the making of 
.summer hats from straw grown for that purpose. 

I remain, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

S. G. WHIPPLE, 
Captain United States Army, Indian Agent. 

Hon. E. S. PARKER, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 
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No. 24. 

BOUND VALLEY INDIAN RESERVATION, 

Nendocino County, California, March 31, 1870. 

SIR : Having been relieved from duty as an Indian agent, I have the 
honor to submit a brief report of the operation of the agency during the 
time that I have had charge thereof, being from September 1, 1869, 
and its condition at the present. 

I received from my predecessor 25 horses and 4 colts, and 17 mules 
and 1 mule colt, and 4 horses, from Hoopa reservation ; and now turn 
over 27 horses and 5 colts, and 15 mules and 2 mule colts, having lost 2 
horses and 2 mules by being actually worn out with work and old age. 
I received 504 head of cattle and 332 hogs, and, after feeding to the In 
dians a sufficiency, turn over to my successor 710 head of cattle and 400 
hogs, besides 1,200 pounds lard and 11,500 pounds ham and bacon made 
from hogs slaughtered during the winter, being a gain of 146 head of 
cattle and 68 hogs. 

I have transferred to my successor 1,100 bushels of barley, 7,000 bush 
els of corn, 2,300 bushels of oats, and 6,000 bushels of wheat total, 
16,400 bushels of grain ; also, 51,000 beets, 54,000 carrots, 1,800 pota 
toes, 18,000 turnips total, 124,800 roots. 

We have manufactured during the past three months 30,500 feet of 
pine lumber, worth $25 per thousand feet, a quantity of shingles, and 
since September last have made 10,000 fence rails, have cleared and pre 
pared for seed 100 acres of new ground, seeded 500 acres of wheat, 125 
acres of oats, 125 acres of barley, 175 acres of roots, and have 250 acres 
prepared and being planted with corn. 

The buildings, which were in bad condition, have been repaired, a 
school-room prepared and now ready for occupancy, and the building 
of Indian houses commenced. 

A hunting party has been out during the winter, and 236 deer and 4 
bears have been furnished by them, saving thereby a large quantity of 
beef. 

We have received from the Military Department and from other 
sources $477 74 currency and $1,433 35 coin total, $1,911 09 from sur 
plus products sold. 

In the early part of September last there were on the reservation, by 
actual count, 730 Indians. On January 8, 1870, clothing was issued 
to 823. There have been 13 births and 15 deaths, and there are now 
817 Indians who consider this their home, and who are prosperous, con 
tented, and well disposed, and will, with a reasonable show of justice, 
perform well their parts. 

1 have the honor to be, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. S. STYLES, 
First Lieutenant United States Army. 

Brevet Major General J. B. MclNTOSH, 

Superintendent Indian Affairs, California, San Francisco, Cal. 



:N T O. 25. 

EOUND VALLEY KESERVATION, CALIFORNIA, 

August 23, 1870. 

SIR : I have the honor to make the following annual report : 
I assumed charge of the reservation on the 1st day of April, 1870. In. 
regard to the condition of the Indians I can only say that they are ad- 
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vancing somewhat in civilization, especially the younger ones. Many 
of them are very excellent field-hands, and they make good teamsters, 
and are very expert in the breaking of horses and mules. The older In 
dians cling to their old habits, and I have not seen much improvement 
or change in them. They do all the work required of them in a very 
obedient and cheerful manner. I think the more advanced ones should 
have ground allotted them for their own use and homes, and I believe 
they would be able to take care of themselves and families with but very 
little aid from the Government. 

My report of statistics of education shows the different tribes and the 
number of each ; and my statistical return of farming shows the grain 
raised and thrashed. I estimate that there is grain not thrashed yet 
and in the field oats, 1,000 bushels ; barley, 800 bushels ; wheat, 1,000 
bushels. I think there has been gathered by the Indians during the 
harvest thus far at least 500 bushels of wheat as gleanings, which could 
be considered as a part of the new crop ; corn now growing, about 140 
acres. I estimate there will be 3,000 bushels. In regard to potatoes, 
carrots, beans, and beets, I cannot at this time give a proper estimate 
of the amount they will yield. 

No change of employes has been made since I assumed charge. 
I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

W. H. ANDREWS, 
First Lieutenant United States Army, Indian Agent. 

Hon. E. S. PARKER, Commissioner. 



No. 26. 

INDIAN AGENCY, TITLE RIVER, CALIFORNIA, 

August 5, 1870. 

SIR : I have the honor to submit my annual report of the condition of 
the Indian service at this agency, commencing September 9, 1869, and 
ending August 5, 1870. 

The only tribe of Indians at the agency is the Tules, numbering, men, 
women, and children, 229. A few Manache Indians were here when I 
first took charge, August 7, 1869, but they left shortly after, owing 
to the majority; of them having left for their former home (Owen s River) 
previous to my taking charge. 

The Indians remaining at the agency understand all the necessary 
work required on a farm, but they are all unwilling to do any work at 
the agency ; it is only when compelled that they do anything at this 
place. I must say that I consider them a useless and worthless lot of 
vagabonds. The only reasons I can assign for their dislike to work at 
the agency are as follows : 1st. They are naturally an indolent people. 
2d. They are employed by whites at from 75 cents to $1 per day. 3d. 
Representations being made to them by whites that they are better off 
working outside of the agency, as they can make money ; also that the 
Government will send them adrift, and take away from them their " Old 
Homes, 7 which they call this place. 4th. They are very easily led to 
believe stories that are told them, particularly those which are told them 
by so many. Of course, the object in making them dissatisfied is, that 
parties requiring their labor can obtain it without per mission from the 
agent. The longer they remain in the vicinity of a certain class of 
whites the more worthless will they become to the Department, Whis- 
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ky iii its very worst form is obtained by them as easy as any com 
modity. I have captured in two months as much as twenty quart-bot 
tles of the very worst of spirits, and I am confident that this is not a 
fourth of what they obtained. I have made this whisky business a 
constant subject in my monthly reports, and was under the impression 
that the offending parties would be punished, their names having been 
reported to the superintendent in my monthly report for April 1870. 
A communication received from him stated that proper steps would be 
taken for the arrest of these parties. An explicit observance of the laws 
should be enforced, and example made of men who are vile enough to 
dispose of spirits to Indians. 

In a supplementary report made by me last year, I recommended the 
purchase of this place. I certainly made a grave error in this through 
not having a sufficient knowledge of their character, and in not know 
ing how injurious it was to have them in close proximity to any settle 
ment. In view of these facts I would suggest that those who are not 
capable of taking care of themselves, which are very few, be placed on 
a reservation ; those that are capable, allowed to go wheresoever they 
may choose. 

There are remnants of tribes, such as the Tejons, Wachumnis, Chti- 
nucs, and Yokas, in all about 353, roaming at large through this section 
of country, and obtain employment the year round, and are always well 
clothed and respectful. I consider that the Tules, being more intelli 
gent, can do fully as well, if not better, than those mentioned. Such a 
mode as mentioned would be satisfactory to the Indians and less ex 
pensive to the Department. 

From November 1st to December 31st, 1860, there were between GOO 
and 700 acres of grain sown, but owing to the drought it was a failure. 
There were only 160 acres harvested, which yielded 40 tons of hay and 
69,000 pounds of wheat. There were also 4 acres of corn and pumpkins ; 
yield, 5,000 pounds of corn and 2,000 pounds of pumpkins. All of the 
above was raised on bottom land. 

The improvements made on the place are an adobe house for employes, 
48 by 16, and kitchen attached, 20 by 10 ; house divided into three 
rooms, each 16 by 16 ; porch placed on three sides of agent s quarters ; 
granaries, agent s house, and store-house repaired total at a cost for 
material of $350 currency. 

The agricultural implements, (except the threshing-machine,) harness, 
tools of all kinds, are nearly all worthless, and should the agency be 
continued, a new supply of all will be required before October 1, 1870. 

The health of the Indians under my charge has been very good, only 
some few cases of chronic diseases ; during the year there were 7 births 
and 8 deaths. 

School was commenced October 1, 1869, under supervision of Mrs. 
Purcell ; but, owing to household matters, was discontinued April 1, 
1870. She had in attendance an average of 20 scholars daily ; of this 
number 16 were being taught spelling, reading in simple sentences, 
making figures, and adding simple numbers ; principally they were 
taught cleanliness and order, and how to cut and make their clothing. 
The children are very apt to learn, but do not like confinement. Hours 
for school were from 9 o clock a. m. to 12 o clock in. I suggest that the 
school be continued ; it certainly is a great benefit to them. 
I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JNO. H. PUBCELL, 
First Lieutenant United States Army, Indian Agent. 

Hon. E. S. PARKER, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington City, D. C. 
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No. 27. 



TULE EIVEB INDIAN AGENCY, 

September 30, 1870. 

SIR : I have the honor to submit a brief report of the condition of 
Indian affairs at this place at the close of the third quarter of 1870. 

At the request of Colonel B. 0. Whiting, superintendent of Indian 
affairs for California, I assumed control of this agency on the 25th day of 
August, 1870, in the place of Lieutenant John H. Purcell, Indian agent, 
who left on account of sickness of himself and family. I found also 
considerable sickness among the Indians, which is not at all unusual at 
this place in the warm summer months, and there has been more sick 
ness than usual here. 

The Indians have had a great feast at the Soda Springs, about 40 
miles distant in the mountains, and most of the reservation Indians 
went, carrying their sick relatives on their backs, in baskets, and upon 
rude litters constructed of poles and wicker-work. Their superstition 
led them to suppose that their great medicine man could restore them 
to health, give elasticity to crippled limbs, restore sight to the blind, 
and youth to old age. This was but the periodical gathering of all 
the Indians in this portion of the State, yet it gave rise to serious appre 
hensions on the part of the white settlers. Many of them pretended to 
anticipate another Indian war, and reported the assembling of 3,000 
Indians all around, and prepared for an attack 011 the whites. This 
rumor created some excitement for a few days, but it was soon ascer 
tained that the Indians were peaceable, and were drawn together 
partly by superstition and partly from a desire to breathe the health 
ful mountain air, and to gather roots, grasses, and nuts, which are not 
found in the valleys. After an absence of fifteen days, all those who 
left this reservation returned, bringing with them about 44 Indians, a 
portion of those who left the place about one year ago, said to have been 
alarmed at the change in officers, and also at the breaking out of the 
measles among them. 

With the exception of wheat, the crops on this reservation are almost 
a total failure this season. Much more could have been saved of the 
summer s crops if the fences had been in good repair. I am informed 
by the employes that the late agents have depended almost entirely 
upon Indian boys to watch the crops and keep the stock off. As the 
wheat ripened early, and before the feed outside of the flimsy inclosures 
became so very scarce, though less than was raised in former years, it 
was pretty much all sound. But the corn, potatoes, pumpkins, squashes, 
beans, melons, grapes, &c., were nearly all destroyed by several hundred 
hogs belonging to white men in the neighborhood of the reservation. 

The Indian Department keeps no hogs at this place, not because they 
are unprofitable for Indian consumption, but because the fences are 
entirely inadequate for the protection of crops against hogs. We can 
herd the Government mules and horses away in the hills during the daj% 
and corral them at night ; this is not so easily done with neighbors 7 
hogs. If the Indian Department had owned the Tule Eiver Indian farm, 
instead of leasing it from Mr. Madden, these fences and other improve 
ments would probably have been of a more substantial character. 

I understand several successive superintendents and Indian agents 
have recommended the purchase of the Madden tract for a per 
manent reservation for the Indians, and in case of failure to obtain a 
suitable appropriation for the purpose, that the lease be canceled, and 
the Indians removed to some point further south, where they can be 
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united with the Mission Indians on some permanent reservation. In 
all tkose recommendations I fully concur, though it seems to me the 
purchase of this farm would be preferable, as the Indians are already 
here with pretty good adobe houses to live in, and consider this place 
their home, and say positively that they will not leave it. The whole 
number of Indians now here is 450. The number belonging to this 
reservation, including those scattered about in small bands through the 
counties of Tulare, Fresno, and Kern, is about 1,200. This number is 
exclusive of about 150 Man ache or Owen s River Indians, w r ho left here 
last year and went back to their old homes on Owen s River. It is 
useless to expect these scattering bands of Indians to come together 
voluntarily, and to live peaceably together on a rented farm. It seems 
to me the Government should provide them with a permanent home, and 
hold out inducements for civilization and the cultivation of peaceful 
arts. These Indians are intelligent enough to know whether they are 
at work for themselves and their posterity, or whether they are building 
fences and houses for Thomas P. Madden. 

The rainy season is now fast approaching, and if a crop is to be put 
in at this place for the subsistence of these Indians, it must be done 
immediately after the first rains. Considerable fencing must necessarily 
be done to protect the crops. Some lumber and nails will be required, 
say 30,000 feet of fence boards and 5 kegs of nails. The work can all 
be done by the Indians and employes, so that the only cash outlay will 
be for boards and nails, about $700. 

I should like to be informed as early as practicable whether the lease 
of the Madden farm will be renewed after the 1st of January, and Avhat 
I am expected to do about fencing and putting in a new crop. I Avould 
respectfully suggest the importance of exchanging the seed wheat, or of 
purchasing new seed. This has been used many years on this same 
land, and can produce nothing but inferior grain. 
Very respectfully, 

JXO. W. MILLER, 
In charge of Tule River Farm. 

Hon. E. S. PARKER, 

Commissioner Indian Affairs, Washington, I). C. 



No. 28. 

OFFICE MISSION INDIAN AGENCY, 

SAN PASQTJAL VALLEY RESERVATION, 
San Diego County, Cal, August 30, 1870. 

SIR : In compliance with the regulations of the Indian Department, I 
have the honor to submit the following report relative to the condition 
of affairs at this agency for the year 1870 : 

On the 7th day of December, 1869, at Los Angeles, California, I 
relieved Mr. J. Q. A. Stanley from the duties of acting special agent for 
the Mission Indians, and then proceeded to inspect certain valleys 
deemed suitable for reservation purposes. A report of said inspection 
has been made in detail to the Department. 

The office of the agency was established at Temecula, California, on 
the 4th day of January, 1870, as the point most suitable for intercourse 
with and oversight of the Indians under my charge. 

I then went to work to put a stop to the practice of storekeepers 
and others selling intoxicating liquors to Indians ; experienced great 
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difficulty in procuring the necessary evidence, but finally succeeded in 
securing tlie conviction and sentence to jail of a notorious old offender ; 
but, I regret to add, that in a few days lie was back again in Temecula, 
having been relieved from jail by the officials of San Diego County, 
before serving his time, and without paying the fine or the cost of court. 
This state of affairs was anything but pleasant to an agent trying to do 
his duty toward the Indians and the Department. 

Complaints were made by the Indians that white settlers were de 
priving them of their lands. All of the cases presented were settled 
satisfactorily to the Indians, although in order to do so the agent had 
to travel many weary days in the mountains, sleep on the ground, and 
at times to go thirsty and hungry. The agent found that this source of 
annoyance to the Indians was occasioned in every instance by their 
habit of living in rancherias, sometimes two, three, or more miles distant 
from lands claimed. He therefore advised them to break up their 
system of living in villages, and to move on and fence in their lands. 
If they would only carry out this advice, there would be less complaints 
to make against white settlers. 

In deciding upon the respective claims of Indians and whites, the 
agent was uncertain, as he is at the present time, as to what were the 
legal rights of Indians to the public domain in the State of California. 
This uncertainty was occasioned by the action of the United States- 
Senate, in not confirming the treaties made with certain tribes in 1851 
by commissioners only authorized for the purpose, on the ground a that 
the United States acquiring possession of the territory from Mexico 
succeeded to its rights in the soil, and as that government regarded 
itself as the absolute and unqualified owner of it, and held that the Indians 
had 110 usufructuary or other rights therein which were to be in any 
manner respected, they, the United States, were under no obligations to 
treat with the Indians occupying the same for the extinguishment of 
their title." 

The agent referred to sections 11 and 22 of "An act to regulate trade 
and intercourse with Indian tribes, and to preserve peace on the fron 
tier," approved June 30, 1834 ; also paragraphs 19 and 23, Art. Ill, Rev. 
Reg. Xo. IV, War Department, June 18, 1837, without coming to any 
satisfactory conclusion as to what were the rights of Indians (outside of 
reservation lands) to the public lands in the State of California. 

The right of Indians to live on grant land will probably come before 
the agent in a short time. The question has already been informally 
asked, " Has an Indian any more right to squat on grant land than a 
white man f In my report of May 20, 1870, I stated, "As far as it has 
come to my knowledge, there appears to be a growing disposition 011 the 
part of grant owners to eject the Indians from their lands, and by many 
of their actions in that direction had only been delayed in anticipation 
that the Government would at an early day provide suitable reserva 
tions for these unfortunate people," Now that reservations have been 
set apart, the grant owners have commenced moving in the matter. 
The Indians on Temecula grant land have been warned to leave by the 1st 
of September next. As some of these Indians may possibly have a legal 
right to remain under the laws of Mexico concerning grants, and as 
there is no information 011 the subject in the office copy of the laws, regu 
lations, &c., of the Indian Bureau, I would therefore respectfully ask 
for instructions as to the course to be pursued in case the question 
4 should be brought before the agent in an official manner. 

On various occasions during the months of January, February, and 
March, I explained to the Indians that the subject of establishing them 
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on suitable reservations, where they could be properly cared for, was 
then being considered by the Department, and if reservations were set 
apart, every assistance practicable, authorized by law, would be given 
to advance them in agricultural pursuits and the arts of civilized life. 
On these occasions the Indians appeared to be gratified that the Govern 
ment was about adopting measures for their advancement in the social 
scale, and in no one instance did they manifest any opposition to localiz 
ing on the proposed reservations. 

On the 2d of April, 1870, the reservation order was received, and the 
office of the agency was moved to San Pasqual Valley reservation, when 
I learned that the settlers had employed counsel to have the order set 
aside, had also enlisted the sympathy and cooperation of the majority 
of the people of the county in their favor, and that the editors of San 
Diego were publishing some most wonderful curiosities in the way of 
newspaper incendiary literature, in no manner calculated to throw oil on 
the troubled waters. I also found the Indians had been told " they 
were to be made slaves of by the Government ; sinall-pox was to be in 
troduced in the clothing sent them ; their cattle were to be taken from 
them ; w and to such an extent had they been tampered with, that they 
positively refused to locate on the lauds set apart and secured for their 
especial use and benefit. The parties tampering with the Indians I 
have classified as follows : 

1st, settlers on the reservations; 2d, settlers in the vicinage; 3d, men 
living with Indian women ; 4th, persons employing Indian labor at little 
or no wages ; 5th, politicians after votes ; 6th, lawyers after fees in con 
tingency; 7th, vagabonds generally. I can safely assert that not one in 
the above-enumerated classes has the true interests of the Indian at 
heart, but is actuated by motives personal or those of a friend. 

I am happy to bear testimony that the owners of ranch lands have 
thrown no obstacle in the way of the establishment of the reservation 
on a successful basis, but, on the other hand, they have advised the In 
dians to embrace the opportunity which has been offered to secure lands 
for themselves and children. 

As to the Indians locating on the lands set apart, I consider it only a 
question of time. Civilization is rapidly advancing in Southern Cali 
fornia ; immigration is pouring in, induced by the extravagant and glow 
ing description given by the press of the climate, agricultural capaci 
ties, and productions, mines, &c. ; and there is no doubt but that the 
limited quantity of public land still remaining in possession of the In 
dians will soon pass into other and more industrious hands. Experience 
proves such to have been the case with the lands of other tribes, and 
there are no good reasons to advance but that such will be the case with 
the lands in possession of the tribes of this agency. 

The Indian law prevailing in this agency is exceedingly doubt 
ful, uncertain, and unjust in its workings. The townships contiguous 
to the reservations, viz, Agua Calieute, Temecula, and Santa Isabel, 
have no justices of the peace, and have had none for many years. It 
does appear to me that there is a chronic indisposition on the part of 
the people of Southern California to having a duly constituted judiciary. 
The nearest court of justice is in one direction, San Luis Key, some 20 
miles, and an San Diego, about 34 miles. I would therefore recom 
mend that "some provision of law maybe devised whereby the agent 
may be empowered to exercise the functions of a justice of the peace, 
and that something similar to a garrison or regimental court might be* 
authorized for the trial of light offenses, the captains and principal men 
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to compose the court, the findings of said court to be submitted to the 
agent for his approval, or otherwise. 

The settlers on the reservation are making no preparations to move on 
the 1st of September proximo, as ordered by the superintendent of Indian 
affairs, State of California. As all the available productive land is taken 
up by the settlers on the reservations, I would respectfully ask. Where am 
I to locate the Indians if they should conclude to come in after this date ? 

The following statistics, of Indians and whites, are presented for the 
consideration of the proper authority : 

San Pasqual ranch eria, on San Pasqual Valley reservation, is located 
on less than a quarter- section of land; even this is partitioned among 
the settlers, who are only restrained by fear of the government from 
taking possession at once and driving the Indians therefrom. The popu 
lation, present and absent, is 40 men, 40 women, 55 boys, 54 girls total. 
195. 

Buildings : 1 adobe church, 12 adobe houses, 14 brush houses total, 
27. Crops : about 700 bushels of corn and a small quantity of beans and 
melons. Stock : 98 horses ; oxen, steers, cows, and calves, 115 ; sheep 
and goats, 143 total, 356. 

Whites: Dwellings, 45 ; families, 32; white males, 72 ; white females, 
45 ; white males, foreign-born, 36 ; white females, foreign-born, 23 ; chil 
dren having male parents not citizens of the United States, males under 
twenty-one years of age, and females under eighteen years of age, total, 
39 ; total number of white people, 117 ; total number of male citizens, 
30, of which number 9 are either employes of the reservation or men 
having no permanent interest therein. 

Total value of improvements of white settlers, $40,420, in which 
amount one settler s improvements are included on his own valuation, 
$30,000. 

Pala rancheria, on Pala Valley reservation, is located on less than a 
quarter-section of land. The population is, present and absent, 40 men, 
47 women, 28 boys, and 22 girls total, 137. 

Buildings: 1 adobe church, 3 adobe houses, and 15 brush houses 
total, 19. Stock : 75 horses ; oxen, steers, cows, and calves, 40 ; sheep 
and goats, 100 total, 215. Crops : about 1,500 bushels of corn, 40 bush 
els of wheat, and a small quantity of beans and melons. 

W r hites : Dwellings, 10 ; families, 10 ; white males, 21 ; white females, 
18; males, foreign-born, 11 ; females, foreign-born, 4; children having 
male parents not citizens of the United States, 7. Total number of 
whites, 40; total number of male citizens, 8, of which number one is 
living on the reservation without having any permanent interests 
therein ; total value of improvements of white settlers, $4,900. 

Number of each tribe embraced in Mission Indian agency : 

San Luis Bey .............................................. 1? 299 

Diegenes ........................ .......... ............... 1? -57 

Cohuillas, (estimated) ....................................... 2 , 50 



Total 



1 have the honor to transmit the accompanying report of Dr. H. M. 
Kirk, relative to the sanitary condition of the Mission Indians. 

On the 1st of July, 1870, Mr. J. Q. A. Stanley reported at this agency 
as teacher for the Mission Indians. It appears that he is acting under 
special instructions, receiving orders and reporting direct to the super 
intendent of Indian affairs, State of California, Mr. Stanley is absent 
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from the reservations, and consequently there is no report on schools to 
be forwarded. 

In conclusion, I would report that, in my opinion, the Mission Indians 
in Southern California are retarding the settlement of that portion of 
the State, inasmuch as they are in possession of public lands which they 
&lt;lo not and will not cultivate to any reasonable extent. Therefore I 
would most respectfully recommend to the United States Government 
either to compel them to locate forthwith on the designated reservations, 
in order to leave the land which they occupy open to white settlers, or 
to make citizens of them^ to take their chances in the race of life along 
with the white and black races of the country. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

AUGUSTUS P. GKEENE, 

First Lieutenant United States Army, Special Indian Agent. 
Hon. E. S. PARKER, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 



NEVADA SUPERINTENDENT. 
No. 29. 

OFFICE SUPERINTENDENT OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 

Carson City, Nevada, September 20, 1870. 

SIR : I have the honor to submit the following report for the year 
1870: 

I assumed the duties of superintendent of Indian affairs for Nevada 
on the 23d of October, 1869. I found Indian affairs in an unsatisfactory 
state, so far as any record of past administrative action is concerned ; 
no office and no records of any kind whatever were turned over to me 
by my predecessor. It devolved on me to rent an office and commence a 
record. The state of affairs on Indian reserves was also unsatisfactory, 
there being no evidence of any attempt to render these reserves habit 
able or to develop their agricultural resources. It devolved upon me to 
commence the work of carrying out the policy of the Indian Bureau 
respecting these reserves and the Indians generally, without reference 
to past action, contending against all the disadvantages which usually 
attend the commencement of a work of like character. 

In April and May last I visited the Shoshones and Pah-Utes, and for 
details of my visit orial journey I respectfully refer to my report dated 
May 31. General observations respecting the tribes of Indians in this 
State, the sections of country through which they range, their charac 
teristics, resources, &c., may properly be embraced in this report. I 
shall, therefore, make them as briefly as possible, treating of each tribe 
separately. Eour different tribes or nationalities exist within the limits 
of this superiu tendency, viz., Pah-Utes, Shoshones, Washoes, and Go- 
shutes. The most numerous and powerful of these tribes is the 

PAH-UTE. 

This tribe of Indians numbers, as far as it is possible to estimate, 6,000 
men, women, and children they range principally from the borders of 
Oregon, on the north, to the southeast boundary of Nevada, and from the 
Sierra Nevada eastward to the Huinboldt River and Sink of Carson ; there 
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are one or two small bands of them still further east, near Austin, Nevada. 
They are much scattered within these limits, have no tribal organiza 
tion, but congregate in small bauds of from 50 to 200 each, under the 
nominal leadership of one man, elected by the balance, called a " captain ;" 
the title is in every case a misnomer, the possessor of it exercising but 
little influence or executive ability. Jealousy exists among these bands 
to such an extent that national feeling and sympathy is almost wholly 
destroyed, and to this fact is owing the scattered condition and migra 
tory character of this tribe, and the difficulty of locating them on reser 
vations. In physique, energy, and mental capacity, they excel the 
other Indians in the State. When not under the influence "of revenge 
ful feelings caused by injustice and bad faith in their intercourse with 
whites, they are, as a class, docile, tractable, and orderly in their be 
havior. They possess the inertness and indisposition to labor that char 
acterizes almost all Indians ; but when their interests or necessities are 
involved, they work willingly and well. About 12 per cent, of the male 
population work for white people, at good wages ; the balance depend 
for their subsistence and clothing on their fisheries and supplies of pine 
nuts and grass seeds, which they gather in the fall for winter use. The 
game in the country consists chiefly of rabbits, ducks, and geese; the 
supply is not very abundant, and cannot be depended upon as an unfail 
ing source of subsistence. 

The Pah-Utes of Quin s Elver Valley are at present rationed by the 
commanding officer at Camp McDermitj they will probably receive sup 
plies from that post until it is discontinued. There are two reservations 
for Pah-Utes in this State, the affairs of which will be hereafter consid 
ered under the subject of reservations. 

SHOSIIONES. 

The western bands of Shoshones, offshoots of the Shoshonesor Snake 
Indians of Oregon, are scarcely inferior to the Pah-Utes in numbers; 
their number aggregates, as near as it can be estimated, 5,325, of all 
ages and sexes. They range from the Idaho boundary north, southward 
to the thirty-eighth parallel ; their western limit is the line passing 
through the Suiiatoya Mountains; their eastern limit Steptoe and Great 
Salt Lake Yalleys. Like the Pah-Utes they are divided into small migra 
tory bands, and are scattered over a large area of country. They are 
somewhat inferior in physique, energy, and capacity to the Pah-Utes. 
About 10 per cent, of the male population work for white people in the 
mines and on farms, and prosper thereby; the balance are destitute and 
ill provided for ; they have but few resources for subsistence ; the country 
in which they range is almost destitute of game, and they have no 
fisheries ; they are frequently compelled to subsist on lizards, toads, and 
mice. 

A treaty was made October 1, 1863, with the western bands of Sho 
shones by Commissioners Nye and Doty on the part of the United States, 
in which the Indians conceded nearly all their rights to territory, and 
promised to keep the peace, in consideration of the stipulated sum of 
$5,000, to be paid yearly for twenty years in annuity goods, and by the 
same treaty the President of the United States is authorized to select a 
reservation from the public domain, and the Indians agree to locate 
upon it. While on a visit to the Shoshoues, in May last, they strongly 
urged the necessity and advantages of a reservation. I am convinced 
that if a reserve is selected, the fact that the country affords no adequate 
resources will induce the greater portion of the Shoshones to locate 
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upon it, and I earnestly recommend that a reservation be selected within 
the limits designated in Article V of the treaty alluded to as soon as 
practicable. I know of no other plan to improve the condition of these 
Indians, neither can I conceive of a more judicious expenditure of the 
stipulated fund than the purchase of the necessary agricultural imple 
ments to be used on the reservation. Fifteen hundred dollars of the 
stipulated fund was placed to my credit, March 14. I have used it in 
the purchase of flour, clothing, and blankets for the destitute. On a 
reserve, cases of destitution can more easily be dealt with, and the reserve 
benefited by the labor of those relieved. In their present scattered con 
dition, it is impossible to exert that supervision of the affairs of these 
Indians necessary for their welfare. It is for this reason that I urge 
early attention to the selection of a reservation for them. 

WASHOES. 

This tribe numbers but little, if any, over 500 of all ages and 
sexes. They frequent the settled portions of the State, principally the 
towns of Virginia City, Carson City, Reno, Washoe City, and Genoa. 
In the summer time they betake themselves to the mountains in the 
vicinity of Lake Tahoe and Hope Valley, to fish and hunt. In the win 
ter they congregate in small bands near the towns, subsisting mainly 
by working for the whites and by the sale of ducks, geese, rabbits, and 
lish, for which they find a ready market. They need but little care as 
far as subsistence and clothing is concerned. Medicines for the sick 
have been the only supplies issued to them. In their general charac 
teristics the Washoes resemble other Indians, but are inferior in phy 
sique and force of character to the Pah-Utes and Shoshones. A few of 
them are very intelligent. In their intercourse with white people they 
are docile and tractable. 

GOSHUTES. 

This trjbe, a mere remnant, is located in the extreme eastern portion 
of this superintendency, in the country in the vicinity of Egan Canon. 
They number 895 of all ages and sexes, as near as can be estimated. 
But little was known concerning them until I directed Mr. Levi A. 
Gheen, farmer for the Shoshones, to investigate and report upon their 
condition. He reports them in a destitute condition, though a number 
of them are engaged in successfully farming a piece of ground, the 
property of Mr. Dougherty, who is connected with a mining company 
in that region. I granted Mr. Gheen authority to purchase sacks for 
the grain raised ; but for want of funds I have been unable to relieve 
their necessities. As soon as funds are received I shall pay special at 
tention to this tribe. ^Nothing whatever has hitherto been done for their 
benefit by the Government ; their very existence seems to have been 
ignored. This tribe has so lately come to notice, that I am unable to 
particularize regarding their origin, characteristics, &c. They are 
located in the Shoshone range, and I am told intermarry to some extent 
with the Shoshones but their language is entirely different from that 
of the Shoshones, which warrants the conclusion that they have a dif 
ferent origin. They resemble the Shoshones in habits and appearance. 
If a reservation is established for Shoshones, I would recommend that 
the Goshutes be allowed a portion of it, so as to render Government aid 
more accessible to them. 
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RESERVATIONS. 

There are two reservations in this superintendency ; one situated on 
the Truckee Eiver near its mouth, which includes within its limits 
Pyramid Lake ; the other is near the mouth of Walker s River, includ 
ing within its limits Walker s Lake. Both these reservations are in 
tended for Pah-Ute Indians, and during certain seasons of the year 
many of that tribe congregate upon them to fish. The fisheries at the 
mouths of the rivers are excellent and of immense value as sources of 
subsistence ; quite a large income is derived from the sale of fish caught 
at these fisheries, so much so that the cupidity of white men has been 
excited, and they have endeavored to appropriate the fisheries and 
realize the profits, which of right belong to the Indians. I have suc 
ceeded in suppressing these encroachments, which sooner or later would 
have caused serious difficulty. 

Previous to my assumption of the duties of superintendent, nothing 
whatever had been done to develop the agricultural resources of these 
reservations. I found the arable land lying waste, without any evidence 
of an attempt to cultivate it ; with the exception of the fisheries, the 
reservations were valueless to the Indians, and nothing could induce 
them to remain permanently upon them. Some few were disposed to 
cultivate the ground, but they were not furnished with implements or 
assistance of any kind, and all their attempts were abortive. It de 
volves upon me to commence the effort to redeem the waste land, and 
render the reserves, what they should be, reliable sources of subsistence 
and revenue to the Indians. I accordingly took the earliest opportunity 
to supply the Truckee River reserve with farming implements, wagons, 
draught cattle, and farm and garden seeds, and induced a number of 
Indians to commence the work. 

The commencement of a work of this nature is always more or less 
attended with difficulties and disappointments, but I am fully con 
vinced that complete success awaits further efforts in this direction. I 
was led to believe, by those who professed to know, that the scheme was 
impracticable. My personal observation and the reports of Lieutenant 
J. M. Lee, United States Army, induced me to commence the effort, and 
partial success on the Truckee River reserve warrants me in the conclu 
sion that, with proper management, the reservations can be made of great 
value to the Indians as agricultural resources. The land is sufficiently 
timbered, is rich, and needs only irrigation to make it productive. On 
the Truckee River reserve a considerable amount of ditching for irri 
gating purposes has already been completed. 

The failure of the grain crop is due to an unprecedented low stage 
of water in the river. I am now preparing for any like contingency in 
future by the construction of a dam, which will afford a plentiful sup 
ply at all stages of water. I would have commenced agricultural im 
provements on the Walker River reserve two months ago, but my es 
timate for funds for the third quarter of this year was not filled, and I 
did not wish to contract debts without the funds to pay them. I am 
encouraged to try the same method of improvement on this reserve as 
followed on the Truckee, and will act as soon as I receive the necessary 
funds. 

In this connection it may be proper to speak of the importance of 
these reserves as means to an end. It has been the design of some 
citizens of this country to break them up, on the pretext that they were 
valueless to Indians. As it would be a matter of small importance to 
such persons whether such was or was not the case, unless the reserves, 
7 IA 
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in case of withdrawal, might be made valuable to themselves, I am in 
clined to believe such designs were not conceived in an honest spirit. 
The reserves are not valueless, for without man s assistance, nature has 
endowed them with fisheries, which furnish the Indians with a bountiful 
supply of food. That they have not been valuable in other respects is 
owing to official neglect and mal-adtninistration and not to any lack of 
inherent value. The reservations, properly developed, must necessarily 
be of great importance as means for the advancement of Indians in civili 
zation and were they abandoned, every scheme lor the improvement of 
the condition of the Indian would thereby be rendered abortive, or at 
least very difficult of execution. 

While on the subject of reservations, I beg leave to refer the honora 
ble Commissioner to his last annual report, under the head of "Nevada." 
It is there stated that there are " three reservations in the State for In 
dian occupancy, known as Walker River, Pyramid Lake, and one on 
Truckee River of timber for the use of Indians at Pyramid Lake." The 
last- mentioned reservation does not exist. The honorable Commissioner 
has probably been misinformed. The Indians at Pyramid Lake do not, 
and never did, derive timber from any such source. I have been in 
formed that a certain portion of timber land was reserved some years 
ago to supply a saw-mill that was to have been constructed on Truckee 
River reserve, near Wadsworth, Nevada. The mill never was con 
structed, and if any timber land was reserved, what was done with it I 
am unable to conjecture. I can find no record of it, and no mention of 
it was made to me by my predecessor. It may have been abandoned 
before his accession to office. 

In previous communications I have called attention to the fact that 
the limits of reservations have not been designated by any maps or plats 
indicating a legitimate survey. I would here respectfully reiterate what 
I have hitherto said. I deem it of the highest importance that a resur- 
vey be made of the limits of these reserves, and the limits indicated so 
as to preclude the possibility of future litigation and dispute. The in 
crease of immigration, and the disposition of the whites to encroach on 
the reserves, renders such a course imperatively necessary. 

For more detailed information concerning operations on the reserves 
I respectfully refer to my report May 31, to accompanying statistical 
reports, also to report of Lieutenant J. M. Lee, United States Army, 
special agent. 

EDUCATION AND RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 

Though no steps directly connected with this subject have as yet been 
taken by my predecessor or myself, yet the subject itself has received my 
earnest consideration. Owing to the scattered condition and migratory 
habits of the Indians of this superintendency, I have been unable to 
form any definite plan of education. As I have before intimated, I have 
commenced a work which should have been commenced years ago, and the 
initiatory steps necessary to prepare the Indian mind to receive instruc 
tion have yet to be taken before I can hope for good results consequent 
upon efforts to improve the condition of Indians in an educational point 
of view. I consider these steps to be the organization and improvement 
of reservations, agricultural and industrial pursuits of all kinds. It is 
necessary to locate the Indians somewhere before any plan for their in 
struction can be successful. I am of the opinion that profitable agricul 
ture is the first step toward Indian civilization, and it is the only in 
ducement which can be offered to Indians to locate permanently on 
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reserves. I have, therefore, directed my efforts to induce Indians to 
locate and devote themselves to agriculture, and have looked forward to 
their mental and moral improvement as the legitimate result of the suc 
cess of those efforts. The location on reserves of a considerable num 
ber of Indians will give a tangible form to any scheme for their instruc 
tion, and render its execution comparatively easy. 

DEPREDATIONS, MURDERS, AND OUTRAGES. 

There have been no complaints of Indian depredations during the 
past year, with the exception of those made by the citizens of El Dorado 
County, California. They complain, in substance, that, in the absence 
of the ranchmen during last spring, Washoe Indians visited the ranches, 
broke into the houses, and wantonly destroyed considerable property. 
I visited that section about three weeks ago and found the truth of 
these complaints confirmed. Much angry feeling was displayed by the 
citizens, which was aggravated by a Washoe Indian attempting to out 
rage a young girl, daughter of a ranchman of Lake Valley, and violent 
measures were hinted at. I have successfully endeavored to allay this 
feeling, and have warned the Washoes of the results of such conduct 
in the future. I do not anticipate further trouble. There have been no 
murders committed by Indians since I assumed the duties of superin 
tendent. In July, previous thereto, two citizens, Partridge and Coburn, 
were murdered by Pah-Utes, in Surprise Valley. Two Indians were 
arrested as hostages by the commanding officer at Camp Bid well, who 
made their escape. Subsequently the two were arrested near Steam 
boat Springs, about twenty miles from this place, and confined by the 
civil authorities at Keno. While thus confined, one of the real mur 
derers was given up by the Indians themselves. The three Indians 
were turned over by Deputy Sheriff Edwards, of Washoe County, to 
some parties from Susanville, California, without any color of authority, 
who murdered them in a brutal manner, a few miles from Keno. I have 
endeavored to excite the attention of the civil authorities to this crime, 
in which Deputy Sheriff Edwards is fairly implicated, but without suc 
cess. I have written twice to the United States district attorney on the 
subject, and though he personally promised to attend to the matter, noth 
ing whatever has been done, and my communications are still un 
answered. Practically, Indians in this State may be said to be without 
legal protection ; and it is a matter of surprise, considering the reveng- 
ful nature of Indians, that there are so few murders to record. 

In July, 1869, a Chinaman was murdered by a Pah-Ute Indian, be 
tween Virginia City and Fort Churchill. The murderer was arrested 
and subsequently released. His release may be attributed to the fact 
that his victim was a Chinaman. I thought it proper to notice these 
cases, as they were not reported by my predecessor in his last annual 
report. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

Though the general condition of the Indians throughout this super- 
intendeucy is satisfactory as compared with former years, much remains 
to be done to improve that condition. It will require time and constant 
effort on the part of those placed over them to develop any decided prog 
ress in measures of a reformatory character. There exists in this su- 
perintendency a wide field for the operations of the philanthropist ; full 
of difficulties, it is true, but difficulties not insurmountable. The migra 
tory habit of the Indian has to be rooted out, his jealousies extin- 
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guished, his constitutional inertness and indisposition to labor over 
come. When these are accomplished, measures of mental, intellectual, 
and moral reform will be easily and effectively executed, if judgment, 
energy, and integrity characterize the labors of those appointed by 
Government to take charge of Indian affairs. Localization is of para 
mount importance as an initiatory step, and every endeavor should be 
made to effect it. I have but made a commencement. The duty of 
carrying on and finishing the work will probably be intrusted to an 
other, who, though he cannot surpass me in faithfulness and the de 
sire to fulfill every obligation, may, and it is to be hoped will, display 
better judgment and more marked ability. 

The construction of the Pacific Railroad through this superintend- 
ency has for the Indian its advantages and disadvantages. It causes 
a greater influx of immigration ; brings the Indians and whites into 
closer contact. The result is that the depravity of the Indian is in 
creased and vicious habits propagated. Sniall-pox, venereal diseases, 
and the use of ardent spirits threaten to become prevalent among 
them. In proportion as the white population increases there is a dis 
position to ignore their rights. In these respects the Pacific Kailroad 
is a serious disadvantage to them. On the other hand, they become 
more accustomed to the civilized habits of white people, the necessa 
ries and comforts of civilized life are more accessible, they receive em 
ployment, and markets are afforded for their fish, game, and produce. 
In short, in some respects their condition is bettered, and in other 
respects it is rendered infinitely worse. Whether the disadvantages 
are fairly offset by the advantages is problematical; it certainly will 
require great skill and care in the management of their affairs to coun 
teract the disadvantages. 

. The different bands of Indians in this superintendency have, at 
present, so little disposition to consolidate that the policy of centrali 
zation and permanent location is difficult of accomplishment, and progress 
in this respect must necessarily be slow. My plan to induce Indians 
to locate on reserves (see my report of May 31) is to devote the whole 
annual appropriation, except a portion necessary for contingent expenses, 
cases of sickness and destitution, to improvement of the reserves, 
giving the Indians to understand that they must expect no assistance 
from the Government unless they settle on the reserves and labor; that 
they have their choice to work for white men without assistance, or. 
work for themselves 011 the land set apart for them, and receive such 
assistance as the Government can afford. 

By reference to the accompanying report of " Estimated Enumeration 
of Indians," it will be seen that the number exceeds 12,000. The an 
nual sum of $20,000, in any form of distribution, is wholly inadequate, 
in their present scattered condition, to secure any permanent benefit to 
these* Indians. I have therefore (with Pah-Utes who have reserves) 
made their settlement on reserves and agricultural labor a sine qua 
non ; and I am of the opinion that this plan will result in a large num 
ber settling upon and improving the reserves. In case other reserves 
are established, the same plan can be followed, I think, with a fair 
prospect of success. 

I respectfully refer the Hon. Commissioner to accompanying report 
of First Lieutenant J. M. Lee, United States Army, special agent, and 
to reports of Mr. L. Bass, farmer for the Truckee River reserve, and of 
Mr. Levi A. Gheen, farmer for Shoshones, also the report of Mr. Frank 
lin Campbell, of Walker s River reserve, who, though not in Govern 
ment employ, volunteered to look after the interests of Indins on 
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Walker Eiver without compensation. I have also accompanied this re 
port with " Statistical Eeport of Estimated Enumeration of Indians " 
which was originally prepared for the Census Bureau, but which can 
properly accompany this report as containing useful statistical informa 
tion. I also inclose reports of farming operations. 

I deem it proper, in conclusion, to acknowledge the valuable services 
of First Lieutenant J. M. Lee, United States Army, special agent. This 
officer has discharged his duties with marked ability and energy. It is 
presumed that under existing laws he will soon be relieved. If such is 
the case, I can safely say that the Indian Bureau will sustaiii a loss not 
easily supplied. 

Mr. Bass and Mr. Gheen, fanners, have been very faithful and efficient 
in the discharge of duties not included in the specialties for which they 
are employed. 

The reports and statistical returns of Captain R. N. Teuton, United 
States Army, special agent for southeastern Nevada, have not as yet 
been received. He totally failed to comply with the instructions repeat 
edly sent to him, though he has had ample time to do so. 
I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

H. DOUGLAS, 
Major United States Army, Superintendent Indian Affairs. 

Hon. E. S. PARKER, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 



No. 30. 

OFFICE SUPERINTENDENT INDIAN AFFAIRS, 

Carson City, Nevada, May 31, 1870. 

SIR: I have the honor to state that I have visited the Indians generally 
in this superin tendency, whenever I could collect a representative num 
ber together, and I submit the following report : 

I visited first the Indians on the Truckee Eiver reservation. I found 
but few Indians there ; but such as were there were working the farm 
ing laud. About 60 acres of land were being plowed, and an irrigating 
ditch about half a mile in length was nearly completed. About 30 acres 
of land was sown in wheat, with but little prospect of a crop this year 
on account of low water; the river, which promised an abundance of 
water, fell several feet, owing to cold weather. It is my purpose, this 
summer, to build an irrigating dam at a narrow point in the river, which 
will aiford water at any height of the river, and by this means all the 
arable land on the reserve can be redeemed. By the use of Indian labor 
it will not cost much to do this. 

The Pah-Ute Indians display a willingness to work, particularly those 
who look into the future and calculate the probable benefits to be derived 
from their labor. A few Ilumbolt Pah-Utes have settled on this reserve, 
and are the best and most intelligent laborers of all the Indians I have 
observed. I do not despair of turning the reservation to account, and 
making agriculture the means of localizing the Indians in such a way as 
to render education and religious instruction practicable. A slight show 
of success and agricultural profit will, in my opinion, induce the greater 
portion of the Pah-Utes to settle on the reserves and gradually assume 
the duties, obligations, and comforts of civilized life. The initiatory steps 
necessary to effect this end should have been taken long ago. 
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The boundaries of the Truckee Eiver reserve are not marked, and 
there is no evidence whatever that it has been surveyed and its limits 
fixed. There is no record of any survey in this office to refer to, in case 
any man chooses to locate and appeal to law to sustain him. I have 
succeeded in suppressing the fishing by white men; but my success was 
more owing to their ignorance of my weakness than to any other cause. 
The original boundaries are said to have included the town of Wads- 
worth, but the laud office records show that one township has been laid 
off on the Truckee river north of Wadsworth, by what authority I know 
not. The dam for a saw-mill, which was to have been built by Governor 
Nye, but which was never completed, (neither the dam nor the mill,) is 
but a mile north of Wadsworth, and while in process of construction 
was on the Truckee River reserve. I have no means of knowing why 
that portion of the reserve was withdrawn, or whether there was any 
color of authority for its withdrawal. It is certainly not now considered 
a portion of the reserve, and is settled by white men. There is on this 
reserve about 1,500 acres of excellent laud susceptible of irrigation, some 
portions of which are liable to overflow. The balance of the reservation 
is sage brush desert, and makes a good range for cattle. Along the 
banks of the river there is a sufficiency of cottonwood timber. I assem 
bled the Indians for a talk, the purport of which will be found in " Report 
of Conversations with Indians, 7 herewith inclosed. 

HUMBOLDT PAH-UTES. 

From the Truckee River reserve I proceeded, accompanied by Lieu 
tenant Lee, special agent, to Winnemucca, Nevada, at which point a 
Pah-Ute chief named "Xachee" had assembled between 400 and 500 
Indians to meet me. These Indians live mostly along the railroad and 
along the Humboldt River, and work on ranches in the vicinity of rail 
road. They appear to be the most intelligent and industrious of all the 
Pah-Utes. They were somewhat concerned about the threats of a sheriff 
of Humboldt County, who expressed to them his determination to enter 
the camps of the Quin s River Pah-Utes with an armed body of citizens 
and forcibly arrest a man accused of a murder committed some three years 
ago. I quieted them on this point. My conversations with these Indians 
will be found in inclosed " Report of Conversations." It was my effort to 
induce as many as possible to locate on the Truckee River reserve, and 
to effect a clear understandingbetween the Government and these Indians 
of the conditions upon which they would receive assistance from Govern 
ment. They expressed themselves satisfied with what I said. Their 
general condition as to health and necessaries of life appeared to be good. 

QUIN S RIVER PAH-UTES. 

From Winnemucca I proceeded with Lieutenant Lee by stage to Camp 
McDermit, and held a talk with one hundred and forty Quin s River and 
Steen s Mountain Indians. These Indians range in Quin s River Yalley 
and near the boundary of Oregon and Nevada, and are almost exclu 
sively maintained by the post. Every morning rations are issued to 
them, and so long as this source of subsistence is available they will not 
suffer. Under the probability of the post being soon broken up, I en 
deavored to induce them to settle on the Truckee River reserve, a work 
of some difficulty, owing to the fact that, at the end of General Crook s 
campaign, 1866 and 1867, 250 of them were sent as prisoners on the 
reserve, and were so shamefully neglected and treated that they aban- 
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doned the reserve in a starving condition. My interview was productive, 
however, of some good, for, notwithstanding the emphatic refusal of 
" Its-a-ah-mah " to go on the reserve, a small baud Las since gone there, 
and are now working on a farm. I hope to be able to induce them all 
to go there in time. The principal chief, "Old Winneinucca," I was not 
able to see, he having with a portion of his band gone to Steen s Moun 
tain for the purpose of hunting and fishing. In this connection I 
respectfully invite the attention of the honorable Commissioner to the 
ability and efficiency of First Lieutenant Alexander Grant, First United 
States Cavalry, commanding officer at Camp McDermit, exhibited in 
his discharge of his duties to the Indians under his charge. He treats 
them with so much fairness in his system of issues and in his settlement 
of difficulties that, notwithstanding his rigorous discipline, he has 
secured their respect and confidence. Aside from the discharge of his 
specific duties, the interest he takes in the welfare of Indians is com 
mendable. He deserves the thanks of the Department. 

I found in Quin s Eiver Valley, in the neighborhood of Camp McDer 
mit, some very fine land, well watered, a part of which has been under 
cultivation. Should it ever be the intention of the Department to 
create another reserve for southern Pah-Utes, I would recommend this 
location as decidedly the best for the purpose. I had an opportunity 
of seeing, while at Camp McDermit, Sarah Winnemucca, the interpre 
tress of the post. Some eastern newspapers, owing to the publication 
of her letters to me on Indian affairs, which was forwarded to your office, 
have greatly exaggerated her attainments and virtues. She is not by 
any means the goddess which some of the eastern people imagine her 
to be, (judging from their love letters to her and erudite epistles on In 
dian affairs;) neither is she "alow, dirty, common Indian," as the papers 
of this country describe her to be, in order to counteract the eastern 
romances. She is a plain Indian woman, passably good-looking, with 
some education, (for which credit is due to the mission of San Jose\ 
California,) and possesses much natural shrewdness and intelligence. 
She converses well, and seems select in the use of terms. She conforms 
readily to civilized customs, and will as readily join in an Indian dance. 
Of course, education renders her in point of attainments far above the 
average of her tribe. But this is no reason for her deification, when we 
consider that the average is extremely low ; nor, on the other hand, 
should she be vilified, when she really stands above the common herd, 
and deserves some credit for it. 

WESTERN BANDS OF SIIOSHONES. 

From Camp McDermit I returned to Winnemucca, and proceeded 
thence by rail to Battle Mountain, Nevada; thence to Austin, where I 
met some bands of Shoshones, who had assembled to meet me, to the 
number of between 500 and 600. These Indians have their range within 
the limits laid down in article Y of the iSTye and Doty treaty of 1863, 
made at Ruby Yalley, Nevada. They have no reserve, and but few of 
them cultivate any land, and those few are liable to have their claims 
jumped at any time. My interview with them will be found recorded in 
inclosed " Eeport of Conversations." They desire a reservation, but seem 
concerned lest they be removed too far from their own country. I would 
recommend that a reservation be selected from the public domain, some 
where within the limits designated in the treaty as their country, and 
that I be empowered to instruct Mr. Levi A. Gheen, the farmer lor 
Shoshones, to explore for a suitable place. He assures me that good 
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laud for agricultural purposes can be secured. The number of these 
Indians in this superintendency does not fall far short of 5,000, of all ages 
and sexes. Some of them are doing well, working for white men, and 
others are very destitute. They appeared to suffer for want of clothing, 
and I expended a portion of the treaty stipulation fund, to the amount 
of about nine hundred dollars, for cheap blankets and shirts, to be 
issued by Mr. Gheen to the destitute. They seem to have unbounded 
confidence in Mr. Levi A. Gheen, their farmer, and through him can be 
persuaded to do almost anything. He lived among them when a boy, 
speaks their language with great fluency, and has their interests very 
much at heart. He possesses a thorough knowledge of their peculiari 
ties of character, and, in guarding their interests in their intercourse 
with whites, he has displayed considerable energy and judgment. I 
have no doubt that if a reservation be set apart, through his influence 
the greater portion of these Shoshones may be induced to locate upon it. 

WALKER S RIVER RESERVATION. 

Leaving Austin, I returned to Battle Mountain, where I expected to 
meet a large number of Shoshone Indians, but, iny message not being 
delivered properly, was disappointed. I therefore intrusted Mr. Gheen 
with the duty of communicating to them what I had to say, and pro 
ceeded to Oreana, on Central Pacific Railroad. Saw but few of the Pah- 
Ute Indians ; talked with them in order to induce them to locate on the 
Truckee River reserve. From Oreaua proceeded to Wads worth, and 
thence, by public conveyance, to Pah-Ute Indian reserve, on Walker s 
Lake and River. I found at this reserve at least 600 Indians, and the 
particulars of my interview will be found in inclosed u Report of Conver 
sations/ 7 There are on this reserve about 1,200 acres of arable land, 
which, I am convinced, can be cultivated every season, except a portion 
of it subject to overflow; and this portion can be cultivated, except at 
an unusually high stage of water, which can always be foreseen by the 
amount of snow which has fallen in the mountains during the winter. 
It is, therefore, my purpose (if it meets with your approval) to furnish 
this reservation with ditching tools, farming implements, seeds, &c., and 
pursue the same policy as with the Truckee River reserve. The Indians 
expressed a willin guess to work, as may be seen from my conversations 
with them. I will try and open an irrigating ditch with a few Indians, 
and clear and break up the ground this summer and fall, so as to render 
it fit for cultivation in the spring. The road from Wadsworth to Silver 
Peak runs throtigh the reserve from its northern boundary, southward, 
to the lake. I am at a loss whether to stop it or let it remain. If I 
attempt to stop it, I have nothing in the way of record to show that I 
am justified in law. There are no fixed limits, and no map or plat of 
reserve is on file in this office. The road has not, thus far, been of detri 
ment, as there is but little travel on it, so I have let it remain ; but it 
may be of some detriment in the future, and I would be glad if I was 
furnished with a map, both of this reserve and the one on Truckee River, 
to sustain me in such action as I may find it necessary to take. One 
station of this road is on the reserve, near the lake, and, as the Indians 
have no objection, I have permitted it to remain for the present. This 
reserve will do for all the Pah-Utes south of the railroad, excepting, 
perhaps, those near the southeastern boundary of the State, under the 
supervision of Captain R. K. Fenton, United States Army, special agent. 
Upon the completion of my inspection of this reserve I returned to Car 
son City, having traveled nearly 1,000 miles, the journey occupying the 
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space of nearly four weeks from 26th April to 23d May. I was accom 
panied the entire journey by Lieutenant J. M. Lee, United States Army, 
Indian agent, who rendered me valuable assistance. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

The main difficulty encountered in carrying out the policy of the 
Government with the Indians of this superiutendency is their lack of 
tribal organization. The Pah-Utes, numbering fully 5,000, are broken 
up into small bands of from 50 to 200, each band under the nominal 
leadership of individuals, elected by themselves, called "captains." 
These bands act independently of each other. There is no authority to 
which the "captains" hold themselves responsible, and through whom 
the Government can act. Each captain has to be dealt with separately 
and humored in his whims. These captains possess but little influence 
over their bauds. Both the Pah-Utes and Shoshones roam over a large 
extent of country. Considerable jealousy exists among the captains of 
bands, and it will be a difficult matter to consolidate these bands on a 
reservation. It must be apparent to the honorable Commissioner that, 
scattered as these bands now are, the annual sum of $20,000, in any form 
of distribution, is wholly inadequate to secure any permanent benefit to 
these Indians. The only way it can be made to subserve the purposes 
of the Government is to expend it for agricultural implements, food, and 
clothing for those who will locate on the reserves and work. In order, 
therefore, to localize these Indians on reserves, I have given the Pah- 
Ute Indians to understand that they must expect no assistance from 
Government, unless they settle on the reserves and labor; that they 
have their choice to work for white men, without assistance, or work 
for themselves on the lands set apart for them, and receive such assist 
ance as the Government can give them. I am confident that those with 
whom I have conversed have a distinct understanding that they are 
to receive no assistance from Government, unless they choose to settle 
on reservations. I know of no other policy, except that of force, to in 
duce them so to settle. There is no doubt but that some of them do 
very well working for white men, and I consider it good policy to let 
them continue doing so. The choice is, therefore, left them to work for 
white men, without assistance, or settle on reserves, and be assisted on 
the condition that they labor. I am of the opinion that, by this plan, 
a large number of these bands will be induced, in two or three years, to 
settle permanently on reserves, and then, and only then, can they be 
brought within the civilizing influence of education and religious 
instruction. 

For the Shoshones, I again respectfully recommend that a reserve be 
located for them. The Washoes, numbering about 500, are located at 
this place, Virginia City, Eeno, and Washoe City. They require less 
assistance than any other Indians, being able to derive a comfortable 
support in the above towns. None have applied to ine for any assist 
ance, and nothing has been done for them, except the furnishing a few 
medicines to the sick. I do not think that their condition can, at present, 
be much improved. 

This visitorial journey has been of great advantage to me in giving 
me a clearer insight into Indian affairs in this superiuteudency than I 
formerly possessed. It has also given me a better knowledge of the In 
dians themselves; and, what is not the less advantageous, it has given 
the Indians a better knowledge of the policy of the Government respect 
ing them. It is hoped the result will be mutually beneficial to the Indians 
and to the Department. 
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I have made this report as brief as possible, consistent with the ex 
pression of a clear idea of the nature and purposes of the journey. 
I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

H. DOUGLAS, 

Major United States Army, Superintendent Indian Affairs. 
Hon. E. S. PARKER, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 



No. 31. 

OFFICE SUPERINTENDENT INDIAN AFFAIRS, 

Carson City, Nevada, April 6, 1870. 

SIR : I have the honor to forward for your perusal a letter received 
to-day from Sarah Wiuneinucca, interpretress for Camp McDermit, a 
Pah-Ute Indian woman. The letter is based on certain inquiries of 
mine, asking information in regard to Pah-TJtes in the northern part of 
this State, and addressed to the commanding officer at Camp McDer 
mit, having reference to some future disposition to be made of those 
Indians. My inquiries were made at the suggestion of the late Major 
General George H. Thomas, with whom I conferred when in San Fran 
cisco in February last. Sarah is an educated woman, and her letter 
appears to be replete with good sense, and it evinces what I believe to 
be an accurate appreciation of the condition of her people. She reflects 
with some bitterness on the past management of reservation affairs, 
and I must say I am inclined to think her remarks appropriate and 
just. Judging by the past, she betrays evident distrust in the promises 
for the future, and at the same time admits that, if they had a reserva 
tion which they could call their own, and received what was promised 
them, her people would be content. 

In connection with this inclosed letter I would respectfully invite 
attention to what I have written hitherto on the subject of reservations, 
particularly to my review of Mr. Parker s report for 1869, of yesterday s 
date, and reiterate my petition that the Indian reserves in this State 
be not touched, and that their limits be minutely and forever denned, 
so that white people cannot encroach upon them. It is not only politic 
but just that some portion of the land in this State be set apart to be 
considered by Indians as exclusively their own. The abandonment of 
the present reservations would, in my opinion, be an outrage on the 
Indians, and, if effected, will, I fear, prove a dangerous experiment. 
Give the Indians a home, with assistance and encouragement, and, as 
Sarah says, "I warrant. that the savage (as he is called to-day) will be 
a thrifty and law-abiding member of the community fifteen or twenty 
years hence." 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

H. DOUGLAS, 
Major United States Army, Superintendent Indian Affairs. 

Hon. E. S. PARKER, 

Commissioner Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 



CAMP MCDERMIT, NEVADA, April 4, 1870. 

SIR : I learn from the commanding officer at this post that you desire full informa 
tion in regard to the Indians around this place, with a view, if possible, of bettering 
their condition by sending them on the Truckee River reservation. All the Indians 
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from here to Carson City are belonging to the Pah-Ute tribe. My father, whose name 
is Winnemucca, is the head chief of the whole tribe, but he is now getting too old and 
has not energy enough to command, nor to impress on their minds the necessity of 
their being sent on the reservation. In fact, I think he is entirely opposed to it. He 
myself, and the most of the Humboldt and Queen s River Indians were on the Truckee 
reservation at one time ; but if we had staid there it would be only to starve. I think 
that if they had received what they were entitled to from the agents, they would 
never have left them. So far as their knowledge of agriculture extends, they are quite 
ignorant, as they have never had the opportunity of learning. But I think, if proper 
pains were taken, that they would willingly make the effort to maintain themselves 
by their own labor, providing they could be made to believe that the products were to 
be their own, for their own use and comforts. It is needless for me to enter into 
details as to how we were treated on the reservation while there. It is enough to say 
that we were confined to the reserve, and had to live on what fish we might be able 
to catch in the river. If this is the kind of civilization awaiting us on the reserves 
God grant that we may never be compelled to go on one, as it is much preferable to 
live in the mountains and drag out an existence in our native manner. So far as liv 
ing is concerned, the Indians at all military posts get enough to eat and considerable 
cast-off clothing. But how long is this to continue ? What is the object of the Go v- 
ermeut in regard to Indians ? Is it enough that we are at peace ? Remove all the 
Indians from the military posts and place them on reservations such as the Trukee 
and Walker River reservations, (as they were conducted,) and it will require a greater 
military force stationed around to keep them within the limits than it now does to 
keep them in subjection. On the other hand, if the Indians have any guarantee that 
they can secure a permanent home on their own native soil, and that our white neigh 
bors can be kept from encroaching on our rights, after having a reasonable share of 
ground allotted to us as our own, and giving us the required advantages of learning, 
&c., I warrant that the savage (as he is called to-day) will be a thrifty and law-abid 
ing member of the community fifteen or twenty years hence. 

Sir, if at any future time you should require information regarding the Indians here, 
I will be happy to furnish the same, if I can. 
Yours, very respectfully, 

SARAH WINNEMUCCA, 
Pali-Ute Interpretress, Camp McDermit, Nevada. 

Major H. DOUGLAS, United States Army. 



No. 32. 

CARSON CITY, NEVADA, September 1, 1870. 

MAJOR : In obedience to requirements contained in circular from the 
Office of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C., dated June 1, 1870, I have 
the honor to submit the following annual report appertaining to the 
special agency of this State from September 20, 1869, the date of my 
former report. 

Owing to the fact that a special agent has during the year been on 
duty in the southern and southeastern portions of the State, and an 
acting agent for the Shoshones on duty in the eastern section, who 
have reported direct to your office, my jurisdiction as special agent has 
been confined to the Pah-Ute and Washoe Indians, in the central and 
western portions of the State. 

The duties which I have performed have been in obedience to specific 
instructions, which I have received from time to time from your office, in 
furtherance of the good designs of the Government, to secure and pro 
tect the Indians in their rights, localize them on reservations, and en 
courage them in agriculture. I shall endeavor to present in this report 
a synopsis of such duties, which have been fully detailed in reports to 
your office. 

On December 9, 1869, I proceeded to the reservation on Truckee 
River and Pyramid Lake to examine into Indian affairs, and ascertain 
the amount of arable land, with a view of locating Indians here to en 
gage in farming. I endeavored to ascertain the limits or boundary of 
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the reservation, but as there was no official data of that nature in the 
hpnds of any person, as far as I could learn, I was compelled to rely on 
the mere verbal statements of a Mr. Hugh Nugent, who for several 
years had been "farmer" on the reserve, under Mr. H. G. Parker s ad 
ministration as superintendent. Such information was quite unsatisfac 
tory, inasmuch as it was then necessary to break up a rendezvous of 
white men, who for some time had been monopolizing the fishing, much 
to the injury of the Indians ; and I will here remark, that until the metes 
and bounds of the reserve are authoritatively established, it will not 
be free from the encroachments of a bad class of white men, who sel 
dom believe in according any rights to Indians. 

The reserve is well timbered with cotton wood, and on the right bank of 
Truckee Kiver, which runs through the reserve and empties into Pyra 
mid Lake, there are about 700 acres of good farming land, which in 
ordinary seasons could be cultivated. I found no Government improve 
ments on the reserve of any nature whatever ; no farming implements, 
nor evidence that any farming had ever been done or attempted ; in 
short, a remarkable absence of everything which might indicate the 
existence of an Indian reservation, save about 250 Pah-Ute Indians, 
(men, women, and children,) who had come in from the mountains and 
surrounding country to catch what fish they could, and to escape the 
rigors of winter. Three or four Indians had, with their own limited 
means, endeavored to cultivate a few acres of ground, had opened an 
irrigating ditch, but, never having received any assistance from the 
Government, their success was most trifling. From all information, and 
appearances as well, the reservation had for years been the headquar 
ters of white men, engaged in grazing stock, fishing, and prospecting 
for gold and silver mines. 

The Indians assembled to hear what I had been instructed to say to 
them in relation to farming. I stated as fully and clearly as possible 
the great desire of the Government that they should quit their wander 
ing mode of life and go to work on the reservation, where they would be 
assisted by the Government. The Indians informed me that they had 
often heard such promises, but that year after year came and passed 
without any such assistance being given. I assured them that they 
would receive farming implements, work-oxen, wagons, food, and an in 
structor in farming, if a number of them would agree to locate on the 
reserve and work as long as they received such assistance. To this they 
agreed almost unanimously. Despite the contrary asseverations of white 
men, who pretended to know a great deal about these Indians, I was 
convinced that they would work if assisted, and I reported accordingly. 
I heard the complaints of the Indians in relation to outrages perpe 
trated on them by white men: 1st. In July, 1869, Indian Dave s horse 
was grazing on an* open ranch, owned by John Troy, near the reserva 
tion. They shot the horse, and Indian Dave was unable to obtain 
remuneration or satisfaction from Troy ; on the contrary, he threatened 
the Indian with personal violence for troubling him about his horse; 
such was the end of this case. 2d. About the 28th of July, 1869, 
Young Winnenmcca (a Pah-Ute Indian) visited Eeno, a town 30 miles 
from reservation, on Central Pacific Railroad ; a white man from Honey 
Lake Valley, California, deliberately mounted the Indian s horse and 
rode it away ; Winnenmcca followed him, but did not recover his horse. 
I merely refer to these cases to show what bad white men (of whom 
there are many in this country) may do with impunity when so dis 
posed. 

In my annual report for 1869, under the head of outrages, I detailed 
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the murder by Indians of two white men. Partridge and Coburn, at 
Deep Hole Springs, Nevada, in July, 1869. I investigated the case 
as far as possible, and it appeared that the white men were killed by two 
Indians, brothers, Amazoo and Hop-we-puck-ee, living in the northern 
section of the State. Military authorities at Camp Bidwell, California, 
arrested several Indians, suspicioned as perpetrators of the murder, 
among the number Hop-we-puck-ee. He was finally turned over to civil 
authorities at Susan ville, California; was taken from the custody of the 
constable by some white men and hanged, in September, 1869. Amazoo 
was apprehended near Reno, Nevada, together with two other Indians, 
Joe and Mack, who belonged on the reservation, and who were innocent 
of any criminal knowledge or participation in the murder. At a prelim 
inary examination nothing was adduced against these Indians, but, in 
stead of being released, Deputy Sheriff Edwards turned them over with 
out authority to some irresponsible white men from Honey Lake Valley r 
California. These men took the Indians a few miles from Reno, 
murdered them, and threw their bodies into a deep hole by the wayside. 
Such was in substance the Indian version of these outrages, and subse 
quent information has almost fully verified their statements. These cases 
illustrate the swift and unlawful retribution to which Indians in this 
State are subjected, without any discrimination as to guilt or innocence. 
A suspicion against an Indian is tantamount to his death- warrant, to be 
executed by bad white men, without fear of prosecution or molestation 
at the hands of civil authorities. 

I found eight white men located on the reservation, whom I notified, 
in obedience to your instructions, to remove therefrom within twenty 
days. In obedience to the tenor of directions from your office, I sub 
mitted the following recommendations: 1st, construction of a good 
reservation house and storehouse ; 2d, making of good road, eight miles 
or more, work to be done by Indians ; 3d, opening up a farm for culti- 
vation^by Indians during the coming season of 1870 ; 4th, purchase of 
work-oxen for plowing ground; 5th, small supply of simple medicines, 
to be kept on hand by the farmer, to be administered by him to Indians 
afflicted with sOre eyes, venereal diseases, and ague. 

On the first of March, 1870, in obedience to your orders, I again vis 
ited the reservation to remove unauthorized persons therefrom, who had 
been warned to leave in December, 1869, and to make arrangements 
for an early commencement of farming. White fishermen had resumed 
fishing, much to the indignation of the Indians. I informed such par 
ties that unless they removed immediately they would be forcibly ejected. 
Without farther trouble they removed, leaving the Indians in rightful 
possession of the fishing. 

In view of the peculiar circumstances attending the case of Mr. John 
Mullen, I recommended that he be permitted to rem ain on the reserva 
tion on certain conditions. 

I found the Indians awaiting on reservation for the arrival of farming 
implements and provisions, and they expressed great satisfaction that 
they would be assisted in opening up a farm ; without further delay I 
purchased a few necessary articles to fit out the ox team for plowing, 
and ordered from the house of D. W. Earl, at Sacramento, California, 
one month s supply of provisions for the Indians and feed for work oxen. 
I distinctly impressed on the minds of the Indians that those who worked 
would receive rations for themselves and their families, and that those 
who did not work would receive no rations. This, together with the as 
surance that the result of their labor should inure to their own benefit, 
induced about twenty-five Indians with their families to begin work un- 
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der the supervision of the fanner, Mr. L. Bass. A blacksmith, Mr. Walker 
Carey, was employed for the season at a salary of $50 in coin per month 
and rations. The allowance of rations were fixed at one ration per diem 
for each man, three-quarter ration for each woman, and one-third ration 
for each child, of the articles and quantity as follows: 12 ounces of pork 
or bacon to 1 ration ; 18 ounces of Hour to 1 ration ; 1 pound of coffee 
to 10 rations; 1 pound of sugar to 10 rations; 15 pounds of beans to 100 
rations ; 3| pounds of salt to 100 rations. The supplies were to reach 
the reservation by rail to Wadsworth, Nevada, and thence fifteen miles 
by team to the reserve. Rations were to be issued once a week and care 
taken to prevent any improvident or improper use of them. Such in 
brief were the preliminary steps toward permanently locating a nucleus 
of Indians with the object of developing the agricultural resources. 

March and April, engaged in hauling supplies from Wadsworth, mak 
ing road, clearing ground, and plowing. May and June, plowing, plant 
ing, digging, irrigating ditches, and making fence. July and August, 
cultivating small patches of vegetables, hauling supplies, cutting hay 
for work-oxen and for their ponies, and blasting and hauling rock, cut 
ting and baling willows for the construction of dam. The quantity of 
provisions and forage furnished for the subsistence of the Indians and 
feed for work-oxen is shown in the following table : 
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The allowance of rations, as previously indicated in this report, has not 
been issued during any month. The table exhibits a continued reduction 
of each month over the preceding. The reduction in June, July, and 
August was owing to the fact that the Indians subsisted themselves in 
part from the vegetables they raised. With a more propitious season 
they could produce almost enough for their subsistence, and this, in con 
nection with the valuable fishery, would induce large numbers to remain 
permanently on the reserve, feeding and clothing themselves quite cred 
itably without material assistance from the Government. Inclosed here 
with please find statistical report of farming, (marked "A,") appertain 
ing to the Truck ee Eiver reserve. 

The Walker Eiver reserve possesses agricultural resources, and there 
are many Indians who, under the supervision of a practical farmer, 
would aid in their development. About 700 Indians make their home 
on this reserve during a part of the year. From 1,200 to 1,500 Indians 
congregate there each spring, for enjoyment in dancing and fishing. Pine 
nuts, grass seed, fish, and a little game constitute their food. The first 
two articles are almost a total failure by reason of drought, and it may 
become necessary to issue some provisions to them the coining winter 
to prevent starvation. A sinal 1 proportion of Pah- Utes work occasionally 
for whites, and thus manage to clothe themselves quite comfortably. 
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Mixed bands live around the towns, some living upon what they receive 
for their labor ; but many live on refuse provisions, wearing cast-off 
clothing, and asking alms. 

A band known as Toy Pah-Utes, located at Carson Lake and vicinity, 
a few years ago numbered 800, but by deaths from contagious and other 
diseases are now reduced to 400. Many of them have removed to the 
eastern portion of the State among the Shoshoues. 

The Washoes, a tribe located within the limits of Washoe, Ormsby, 
and Douglas Counties, adjacent to the western boundary of the State, 
are, in my opinion, the most industrious though the most degraded of 
any Indians in the State. They live around the towns, doing transient 
jobs of work for whites for wages, victuals, or old clothing. They kill 
some game and catch a few fish, for which they generally find a ready 
market. About two months of the year they spend in gathering pine 
nuts in the mountains, for winter use. The majority of them are slov 
enly in appearance and filthy in habits. They are peaceable, inoffen 
sive, and tractable. Their condition can be much improved whenever 
the Government furnishes sufficient means for that purpose. 

Attention is respectfully invited to the accompanying "Statistical Re 
port of Population," marked B, exhibiting the known and estimated num 
ber of Pah-Ute Indians in the counties of Esmeralda, Churchill, Lyon, 
Storey, Humboldt, and Roop ; and the number of Washoes in the coun 
ties of Washoe, Ormsby, and Douglas. Of the reservation to their 
rightful advantage, to their subsequent operations, industry, and suc 
cess, I shall briefly refer in the after portion of this report. 

On the 12th of July, 1870, in obedience to orders from your office, I 
again visited the reservation, to examine the Truckee River, and select 
a point for the construction of a rock dam, so as to secure in future a 
sufficient supply of water for irrigating purposes ; also to ascertain the 
cheapest rate of transporting lumber from Wadsworth for buildings. 
I selected a point 1J mile above the farming land as most available for 
a dam, and estimated $479 as the entire cost, including the subsistence 
of the Indians employed in its construction. I instructed the farmer to 
put the Indians at work as soon as possible, getting out rock and other 
material necessary, and to endeavor to complete it in two months. I 
endeavored to arrange for the transportation of the lumber (28,000 feet) 
from Wadsworth to reservation, but parties whom I thought were ad 
vantageously situated for hauling it the cheapest asked me $20 gold 
coin per 1,000 feet. This price 1 deemed exhorbitant, and reported 
that large ox teams, which occasionally came from the interior to 
Wadsworth for freight for remote points, and which were frequently 
delayed there two and three weeks, might probably be employed to 
haul the lumber for $15 coin per 1,000 feet. I am glad to remark that 
such an opportunity has since offered, and the lumber is now being 
transported at latter rate, thereby saving $140 coin. 

In November, 1869, and in April and May, 1870, I had the honor of 
accompanying you on a tour of inspection among the Indians of the 
State, the" former date to Walker River reserve, and the latter date to 
Truckee River reserve, Winnemucca, Camp McDermit, Battle Moun 
tain, Austin, Oreana, and again to Walker River reserve. Though 
unnecessary, and without the scope of my official duties to give any 
report in relation thereto, I desire to state the gratifying fact that I was 
thus afforded the opportunity of thoroughly acquainting myself with 
the condition, wants, and characteristics of the various Indian tribes in 
this State. 

On the Truckee River reservation an experiment hitherto untried 
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lias been made by fair promises and faithful fulfillment. Two small 
bands of Pali-Ute Indians have been engaged in farming, and though, by 
reason of an unprecedented low stage of water in the river, their suc 
cess has not been such as might be desirous, yet the fact that these In 
dians will work for themselves when justly dealt with is now a demon 
stration beyond all possibility of doubt. There were some drones 
among them, but the greater number worked well, and under many 
disadvantages too. The average number who have worked on the res 
ervation during the year may be stated at 20 males, adults; 28 females, 
adults; 30 children. Their operations may be summed up as follows: 

No statistical reports of education are furnished, for the reason that 
the present migratory character of the Indian precludes the possibility 
of establishing schools for them. None can be put in progress until 
the Indians are permanently localized on reservations, and means are 
furnished by the Government for that purpose. 

The anomalous position which the Indians sustain toward the Gov 
ernment, being neither aliens nor citizens, the apathy and inertness of 
civil authorities in protecting them in their lives and property, and the 
ease with which they can be swindled and outraged by evil-disposed 
white men, demand that something commensurate with the designs of 
the GoA^ernment be done for the protection and improvement of its de 
pendent and destitute wards. 

The Indians in Nevada desire good reservations set apart for their 
exclusive use ; they desire assistance from the Government in developing 
their agricultural resources ; and, above all, protection in their rights. 
With sufficient means in the hands of honest, energetic, and capable 
persons having charge of them, their material progress, improvement, 
and elevation will become an accomplished fact. 

I am, major, very respectfully, your obedient servant. 

J. M. LEE, 
First Lieutenant United States Army, 

Special Indian A gent for Nevada. 

Major H. DOUGLAS, United States Army, 

Superintendent Indian Affairs, Carson City, Nevada. 



No. 33. 

WALKER BIVER INDIAN RESERVE, 

July 18, 1870. 

SIR : I have the honor, in compliance with your request, to herewith 
forward an enumeration of all Indians living within Storey, Lyon, Esme- 
ralda, and Churchill Counties, State of Nevada. 

The custom of designating the different bands of Pah-Utes is derived 
from the name of some article of food not common in other localities; 
"Ocki sigifies " trout," "toy," "tule," &c. 

The Ocki Pah-Utes are the most numerous of all the Pah-Ute bands. 
They are located on Walker Kiver and Lake, and the mountains adjacent 
thereto. Fish and pine nuts constitute their chief items of food. During 
the spring months they gather upon the Walker Eiver for a season of 
enjoyment and fishing. Their numbers on that occasion often reach 
1,200 to 1,500, including Indians from Cannon Lake and Mono Lake. 

The Ocki Pah-Utes are decently clothed, will labor for a compen 
sation, possess a teachable nature, and are apt in receiving instruc 
tion, while intemperance and prostitution are unusual. 
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During the past year the number of births have exceeded the number 
of deaths. 

The Cozaby Pah-Utes number 300, and range from Mono Lake east to 
Smoky Valley. Their condition and degree of civilization are about the 
same as the Ocki Pah-Utes, number about 150, and range in the southern 
part of Esmeralda County. Of these Indians I have but little knowl 
edge. 

The Ocki Pah-Utes, numbering 780 5 the Cozaby Pah-Utes, 300; and 
the Petenegowat Pah-Utes, 150 in all, range in Esmeralda County. 

The Toy Pah-Utes number at present 400; they live about the Cannon 
Lakes and in the mountains eastward Churchill County. A few years 
since this band numbered about 800, but by deaths from contagious 
diseases, and the fear of remaining in the locality, (which has caused 
many of them to remove to the eastern part of the State,) their numbers 
have been reduced to about 400. Their mode of living and degree of 
civilization are about the same as that of the Ocki Pah-Utes. 

The mixed bands living about the towns in Storey and Lyon Counties 
number about 300, and are made up of Pah-Ute Indians from Honey, 
Pyramid, Humboldt, Cannon, and Walker Lakes. They live upon what 
they receive from the whites, either as compensation for labor or as alms. 

The progress made among the Indians herein enumerated since the 
year 1860 is very encouraging ; then they were sullen, aggressive, and 
given to nakedness, laziness, and stealing 

The fishing season being over, the Indians have dispersed to the 
mountains to live upon the pine nuts that they had left from last year s 
crop. Usually at this season the women and old men are engaged 
gathering grass seed and berries, but in consequence of the extraordinary 
dry ness of the season there are none to gather. Short supplies of food, 
and suffering, are anticipated by the Indians in this section and north 
of here. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

FBANKLIN CAMPBELL. 

Major H. DOUG-LAS, United States Army, 

Superintendent of Indian Affairs, Carson City, Nevada. 



No. 34. 

OFFICE OF INDIAN AGENT, 

Pioclie City, September 22, 1870. 

Sm : In compliance with instructions received from the superintendent 
of Indian affairs for the State of Nevada, I have the honor to submit 
my annual report relative to the affairs of this agency, and the Indians 
under my charge, the Pah-Utes. Having received instructions from the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C., I reported at Saint 
Thomas, Nevada, October, 1869; there I found no one in charge of the 
agency, and, from the best information that can be obtained, there never 
has been an agent in this tribe of Indians (the Pah-Utes) previous to my 
being assigned to this duty. The range of this tribe extends over por 
tions of Utah and Arizona Territories, also the States of Nevada and 
California. They are divided in small bands, varying from 25 to 250 in 
each band ; the whole number is about 3,500. This tribe is very desti 
tute and degraded, more so than any Indians I ever saw ; they have no 
horses nor any domestic animals, neither have they clothing to cover 
8 IA 
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their nakedness; their mode of living is principally on lizards, snakes, 
sunflower seed, and pine nuts gathered from dwarf pine trees in the 
mountains. The majority that are living around the settlements in the 
valleys live by stealing horses, mules, cattle, also grain, &c., from the 
white settlers. There being no game in this country for them to sub 
sist upon, and the Government Laving never sent any supplies to this 
agency for them, it is my opinion that starvation compels them to steal. 
There are a few, however, that engage in farming to a limited extent ; 
they raise a small quantity of corn, wheat, and melons ; but those who 
are disposed to labor have no farming utensils to work with, using 
sticks to plant and knives to harvest with; therefore, it is plainly seen 
that their agricultural pursuits amount to nothing. 

A short time ago I was informed that a band of Indians belonging to 
this tribe had killed two white men near Los Yegos ranch. I immedi 
ately sent the interpreter (Mr. A. S. Gibbons) to the said Los Vegos 
ranch, with instructions to investigate the matter, and, if such infor 
mation was found to be correct, that those Indians had killed three 
men with malicious intent and not in self-defense, to shoot them down 
on sight. The interpreter proceeded, without delay, to the said ranch, 
and found, upon his arrival there and after a thorough investigation of 
facts, the information to be correct. One of the Indians was killed, and 
the others to-day are running at large. This is the only case of the kind 
that has come under my notice since I have been in charge of this 
agency. If it is the intention of the Government to do anything for 
this tribe of Indians, I think it highly important that some steps should 
be taken, without unnecessary delay, to furnish this agency with their 
annuities, if any appropriation has been made for them by Government. 
In my opinion these Indians have never received one dollar from the 
Department in the shape of money, clothing, or provisions, since they 
have been known as the Pah-Ute nation, (with the exception of a few 
articles that I have furnished them, in the shape of beef and tobacco,) 
while other tribes have received their annuities regularly. They are 
aware of this fact, and complain bitterly. Hoping this will meet with 
your approval, 

I remain, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

E. H. FENTON, 
Captain United States Army and Indian Agent. 

H. DOUGLAS, 

Major U. 8. Army and Superintendent Indian Affairs of Nevada. 



AKIZONA SUPEBINTEKDENCY. 

No. 35. 

OFFICE SUPERINTENDENT INDIAN AFFAIRS, 

ARIZONA TERRITORY, 
Arizona City, September 6, 1870. 

SIR : During the year which has elapsed since my last annual report 
but little change has taken place in the condition of the Indians at 
large throughout this Territory. 

As is well known, the most enterprising and troublesome Indians are 
the various bands of Apaches ; and should the time ever arrive when 
they are subdued and brought under control, one of the greatest im 
pediments to the advancement of the Territory will have been removed. 
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To state accurately the number of lives and the amount of property 
destroyed by these Indians during the past year would, I presume, be 
found impossible; but the following summary of the outrages enacted 
in Pima County, alone, during the year ending with July last, Avill carry 
an adequate idea of what the frontiersman has to contend with in this 
section. " Forty-seven men have been murdered, 6 wounded, and 1 
carried into captivity ; more than 500 head of cattle have been killed 
and captured, and property, exclusive of live stock, to the value of 
more than $10,000, has been destroyed and carried off." The Weekly 
Arizonian of July 23, 1870, from which I obtain the above information, 
publishes the date and, in most instances, the names of the parties who 
suffered in these operations of the Indians ; and as one enterprise, I 
know, is not included in the list, it would appear free from exaggeration. 

Kuinors of treaties between the military and the Apache Mohaves, 
and other tribes in the northwestern portion of the Territory, have 
reached me ; but I have yet to be convinced that any good results have 
ensued, or that they are considered binding by the Indians, only so far 
as suits their own convenience. 

An experience acquired by several years intercourse with Indians, in 
various parts of the country, forces upon me the conclusion that there 
is but one effective mode of dealing with them, viz : having been sub 
dued by force of arms, they must at once be disarmed and placed on 
reservations, and there forced to remain and compelled to work for their 
living by troops stationed on the reservation for that purpose. To ac 
complish so desirable an end there must be entire harmony of action 
between officers on Indian duty and those on military duty, and to 
secure this harmony of action all must be subject to one controlling 
power. 

I am aware that the doctrine of force is deprecated by many theorists 
throughout our country ; but to expect to accomplish results by any 
other means with a people who, for generations, have known no other 
law, and in whom exists no spirit of magnanimity or appreciation of 
kindness, other than to consider it a weakness, is preposterous. Argu 
ments to sustain this position might be multiplied indefinitely. Suffice 
it to say, I doubt if an instance can be found where actual contact with 
the Indian, for any length of time, has failed to produce this conviction 
in a candid and disinterested mind. 

Since January last, there appears to have been constant intercourse 
and exchange of "talks" between the Indians on both reservations, and 
various tribes scattered throughout the Territory, and on the adjacent 
border of California j to what end I am uninformed, and with what 
results time alone will determine. It has been a source of no little anxiety 
to me, but I have not succeeded in obtaining any satisfactory informa 
tion on the subject. 

The issue of subsistence stores to Mohave Indians, not on a reserva 
tion, having ceased, hopes are entertained of eventually uniting the 
whole tribe on the Colorado River reservation. The subject of removal 
has already engaged their attention, and when sufficient time has elapsed 
for them to fully realize that the issue of rations will not be resumed,, 
their removal will be almost sure to follow, particularly as the Colorado 
Eiver, again, for the second year, has not overflowed its banks. 

COLORADO RIVER RESERVATION. 

From the accompanying return of a census, taken by the special 
agent on duty at this reservation, it appears that in July 1870, there 
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were 366 male and 295 female adults, 19 male and 13 female children 
under 10 years of age, making a total population of 711 Indian residents. 
Of this number, 10 males, 5 females, 1 male, and 1 female child are 
Apache Mohaves, the others being Mohave Indians. Total number of 
warriors, 293. 

The Indian property on the reservation consists of 25 horses and 47 
huts, valued at $2,000, as estimated by the agent, in his statistics of edu 
cation, herewith inclosed. 

The degraded condition of the females, as reported by the agent, 
together with the great disparity in the births and deaths, there being 
but five of the former to twenty-three of the latter for the year, strongly 
indicates that the day is not far distant when this tribe will have 
become extinct. 

Twice during the year have these Indians been rendered uneasy and 
.troublesome by other Indians, and at one time caused the agent much 
anxiety for his personal safety ; but of late a better feeling appears to 
prevail, and a desire to study the mode of irrigation adopted by the 
Pima Indians has been expressed by some of the principal men. 

These Indians have been subsisted by the Government almost entirely 
during the year, and must continue to be until next harvest. There 
having been no overflow of the river, and the efforts to so far advance 
the irrigating canal as to supply this deficiency having failed by about 
six weeks, together with the trouble between the Mojaves and the 
Apache Mojaves, at the season for planting, rendered it impossible to 
raise a crop of any magnitude ; 600 bushels of corn, valued at $2,400, 
being the estimate of the agent, as shown by his u return of farming, 77 
herewith inclosed. 

The u irrigating canal, 77 at an expense of about $18,000, including 
subsistence for Indian laborers, has been completed for some four miles, 
and works sufficiently well to give the Indians confidence in it, but to 
render available what has been accomplished thus far, it appears neces 
sary to continue the work during the approaching fall and winter, and 
it is thought a like expenditure during that time will place the canal in 
a condition to serve the wants of the Indians at present dependent 
upon it. 

For more particular information regarding the Colorado River reser 
vation, I respectfully refer to the accompanying annual report of Lieu 
tenant Helenus Dodt, United States Army, the United States special 
agent on duty there. 

PIMAS AND MARIOOPAS. 

A census of these Indians was taken in January and February 1870, 
with great care, by Captain F. E. Grossman, United States Army, 
United States special Indian agent. From the information thus obtained 
it appears that these Indians are comprised in 27 families.; that there 
are 1,277 male, 1,396 female adults; 925 male, 754 female children, and 
1,088 warriors. This population includes 3,760 Pimas, 382 Maricopas, 
186 Papagos, 3 Cocopahs, 2 Mohaves, 17 tame Apaches, and 2 half-breed 
Pimas and Apaches, giving a total of 4,352 Indian residents. 

Their property consists of 2,219 horses, valued at $65,570; 745 cattle, 
valued at $7,450 ; 475 work oxen, valued at $23,750; 6 mules, valued at 
$450 ; 7 asses, valued at $245 ; or a total estimated value of $97,465. 

It also appears by the inclosed statistical return of farming that the 
agent estimates the Indians cultivated 2,732 acres of land, and pro 
duced 40,850 bushels of wheat, valued at $40,850; 6,300 bushels of 
corn, valued at $7,560; 3,380 bushels of beans, valued at $6,084; 1,350 
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bushels of barley, valued at $1,592; 78,700 pounds of pumpkins, valued 
at $787 ; and 22 J tons of melons, valued at $450. In addition to the 
foregoing it is estimated that 155,000 pounds of mesquit beans have 
been gathered by these Indians, and 24 tons, or $480 worth, of hay cut. 

During the past year a survey has been completed for an extension 
of the reservation occupied by the Indians, and the plats, &c., have 
been forwarded to the Department. In making this survey every 
effort was made to avoid, as far as possible, any interference with the 
settlers and at the same time satisfy the reasonable demands of the 
Indians, and fulfill the promises made to them from time to time during 
the past eleven years. 

I cannot urge upon the Department too strongly the desirableness of 
speedy action in this matter, with the view of avoiding, if possible, a 
repetition of the encroachments of the Indians upon the fields and 
crops of settlers, already threatened, and which must eventually lead 
to a collision. This danger appears to be quite as imminent this fall as 
at any previous time, inasmuch as the Gila River has been very low all 
this season, and the use of the waters of this river by the settlers has 
been for a long time a source of great complaint by the Indians. Their 
crops of wheat and barley were very satisfactory this year ; and it is 
expected, in another year, they will be induced to materially increase 
their production of the latter, without materially reducing the amount 
of the former. It is considered very desirable to attain this object for 
the purpose of keeping them employed as constantly as possible and 
thereby retaining them at home, and also furnish them with a means of 
acquiring money ; as barley finds a more general market, sells by 
weight and for cash, which has not been the ease with wheat. 

Under authority from the Department an agency building has been 
commenced, and so far completed as to admit of its occupation by the 
agent. Much difficulty was experienced in its erection on account of 
the enormous prices charged for doing the work; efforts to contract for 
it repeatedly failed as the proposals offered named such sums as to for 
bid their being entertained. 

PAPAGOS. 

These Indians, although not on a reservation, have received such 
care and assistance as was authorized by my instructions from the 
Department. The Papagos appear to be highly esteemed by the settlers, 
and no word of complaint against them has ever reached this office. It 
is respectfully recommended that the assistance afforded them during 
the past year be continued, with such additions as their situation may 
require and the available funds may warrant. For detailed particulars 
in regard to these Indians and the Pi mas and Maricopas, I respectfully 
refer you to the annual report and aecompanying documents rendered 
by Captain F. E. Grossman, United States Army, United States 
special Indian agent, on duty with the Pimas and Maricopas, herewith 
inclosed. 

I am happy to be able to report that all the Indians on reservations 
in this superin tendency escaped the ravages of the small-pox, which 
prevailed to such an alarming extent among many other tribes in this 
Territory and the adjacent country during the early part of this year. 
Immediately upon receipt of information that it had made its appear 
ance, I obtained a supply of vaccine virus, and the Indians particu 
larly the Pimas and Maricopas availed themselves of its protection in 
large numbers. 
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The physicians employed on the reservations have been of great 
benefit to the Indians $ but while they cannot affect the cause, they 
have ameliorated materially the effects of the immorality so prevalent 
among them all, and which in time must reduce their numbers and 
eventually exterminate the race. 

The subject of schools on the reservations is thought to be one of 
great importance. Little hopes are entertained of inducing many 
adults to attend them, but the children will undoubtedly do so, and 
their influence for good upon the future of their tribe cannot be over 
estimated. This subject has been so fully treated in former communica 
tions there is nothing new to be said on the subject. I will only add 
that teachers should have a peculiar adaptability for the work before 
them, and that the expenses of transportation are so great as to render a 
larger compensation necessary than is generally supposed. With the 
exception of desks, or benches, books, and other appliances required in 
teaching, subsistence, and perhaps some clothing for the pupils, but 
little more expense than the compensation of the teachers will now be 
entailed, as the agency buildings will afford ample accommodations for 
all interested for some time to come. 

Agricultural implements and tools, adapted to their wants, were dis 
tributed to them in the fall of 1869 to the Indians on both reservations ; 
also shawls, clothing, &c., to those on the Colorado River reservation. 
Blankets were purchased for them, but when received the season had 
so far advanced it was deemed advisable to retain them until the 
approaching fall of this year. The supply of all these articles was 
necessarily limited and hardly equal to their necessities, being restricted 
by the amount of funds at my disposal for these purposes. Efforts are 
now being made to obtain such articles as are necessary, and to distri 
bute them, together with those retained last fall, sufficiently early in the 
season to insure to the Indians the greatest amount of good from this 
bounty of the Government. 

Respectfully submitted. 

GEO. L. ANDREWS, 
Lieutenant Colonel United States Army, Superintendent. 

Hon. E. S. PARKER, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 



No. 36. 

UNITED STATES INDIAN AGENCY, 
GILA RIVER RESERVATION, ARIZONA TERRITORY, 

September 1, 1870. 

SIR: I have the honor to submit herewith the following as my annual 
report as agent for the Pima and Maricopa Indians of Arizona Terri 
tory, viz: 

I entered upon my duties as agent on the first day of October, 1869, 
relieving Levi Ruggles, esq. Before proceeding to report in detail in 
reference to the Indians of this agency, and the nature of my duties 
during the past year, it seems proper that I should give a plain state 
ment of the condition in which I found this agency upon my arrival 
here. 

My predecessor was living, and had been living for more than a year, 
upon a farm located some 15 miles outside of the boundaries of the 
reservation, and had apparently devoted much more attention to the 
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cultivation of his own land than the welfare of the Indians under his 
charge. He had absolutely no office records, and could give me but 
little information about the workings of the agency. Upon investiga 
tion I learned that, with the exception of Levi Buggies, esq., (who had 
lived upon the reservation during part of his term of office,) there had 
been no resident agents for years past; that at one time one of the 
Indian traders, a Mr. A. M. White, had acted in that capacity, and that 
at other times different persons had been agents for the Pimas and 
Maricopas who resided at Tucson, Arizona Territory, 80 miles distant 
from the reservation, and who rarely, if ever, visited this agency. 

The Indians of this agency had never learned to look upon their agent 
as one authorized to guide and control them, and had paid no heed to 
his counsels, if given at all, and Indian traders have been carrying on 
their business unrestrained bylaw were, in a word, doing just as they 
pleased. 

I found six trading establishments on and near the reservation which 
were transacting business with the Indians without license, and had 
been doing so since 1866. The different agents having failed to enforce 
the laws and to restrain the traders, the latter had obtained an immense 
influence over the Indians, and some of them had even arrogated to 
themselves the right to adjust difficulties between whites and Indians, 
and to discharge such duties as properly belonged to the agent. 

I found that intoxicating liquors were being openly retailed on and 
near the reservation, and that the Territorial government had issued 
licenses to traders permitting them to do so. 

I found not a vestige of shelter for the agent ; no means of transpor 
tation to enable him to visit the different Indian villages on a reserva 
tion containing 100 square miles ; no employes, not even an interpreter. 

Various estimates of the number of Indians of the agency had been 
made at different times and by different persons, but no proper census 
of the population on the reservation had ever been taken. 

There never had been any schools established among these Indians and 
their spiritual welfare had been totally neglected. 

The Indians w r ere without medical attendance and without medicines ; 
thousands had never been vaccinated, hundreds were afflicted with 
loathsome diseases caused by promiscuous intercourse by the women of 
the tribe with the floating population of the Territory. 

I also learned that the government had from time to time purchased 
presents for the Indians of this agency ; that some of these had been 
issued, while others, according to the statements of the Indians them 
selves, had been purloined, sold by the agents to the traders, and after 
ward had been resold by the latter to the Indians. 

By referring to the report of Special Agent Mowry, (see page 355, Be- 
port of Commissioner of Indian Affairs of 1859,) I learned that a large 
assortment of agricultural implements and tools had been issued by him, 
and that he had erected a blacksmith and carpenter shop. Not a ves 
tige of either tools or shops remains, and even such articles as anvils, 
grindstones, &c., (which could hardly have been worn out in the short 
space of eleven years,) had totally disappeared. 

Indians had been in the habit for years past of selling to traders and 
others a large portion of the goods issued to them by the government. 

I found that although the Government had supplied the Indians with 
American plows, farming was still carried on in the most primitive man 
ner, (plowing being done with crooked sticks,) and no improvement had 
ever been made in the mode of tilling the soil. 

I found that the main produce of the Indians of the agency consisted 
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of wheat of a very inferior quality, which they were selling to the 
traders at prices fixed by the latter, and that in only very rare instances 
cash money was being paid for their produce. The Indians complained 
bitterly that tliey were forced to accept, in exchange for their grain, such 
articles of shoddy clothing, dry goods, and trinkets as the traders choose 
to introduce. 

I also found that the Pimas and Maricopas, who had been represented 
at all times as very friendly and harmless, were stealing cattle and 
horses from passing herds ; were leaving their reservation on fighting 
expeditions against the hostile Apaches, sometimes with the military 
and sometimes alone; and frequently were destroying and stealing the 
crops of settlers in the vicinity of the reservation. 

I found them dissatisfied and complaining bitterly that settlers on the 
Gila Eiver, above their reservation, who have opened large acequias, 
were diverting the water of that river, for irrigating purposes, without 
returning to the river the surplus of this water, thereby greatly dimin 
ishing its volume before it reached the reservation. The Indians as 
serted that years ago they had been promised a settlement of the water 
question ; claimed that the whole Gila River Valley had been the prop 
erty of their forefathers from time immemorial, and asked that settlers 
should not be allowed to occupy lands so long considered by the In 
dians as their property. 

After careful investigation and inspection of the reservation I could 
not avoid the conclusion that, while an agency had been established 
since 1859, and though the Government had expended thousands of dol 
lars on behalf of the Pimas and Maricopas, little, if anything, had been 
done to aid in the education and elevation of these Indians, and, for all 
practical purposes, the moneys thus expended had been absolutely 
wasted. 

It has been my task during the past year to remedy at least some of 
the evils existing on my arrival, and to improve to a certain extent the 
condition of the Indians on this reservation, and I propose now to sub 
mit a summary of my actions during that time. 

Before proceeding further permit me to state that had I not been en 
ergetically supported by you, both in authority and means placed at my 
disposal, I should have been powerless to accomplish anything. 

In looking over some of the reports made in years gone by, by my 
predecessors, I find that it appears to have been their aim at all times 
to represent everything at this agency in the best of lights. The In 
dians are universally called "friendly, industrious, and peaceable," and 
the set phrase u that it is their boast that they never shed the blood of 
a white man" is repeated in almost every report referring to them. 
While I do not pretend to say that they have ever murdered whites, I 
regret to be compelled to state that I cannot fully indorse the state 
ments of those who had charge of the people before me. 

During a residence of ten months on this reservation I have made it 
my business diligently to study the character and habits of these In 
dians. I have frequently visited all their " rancherias," have made my 
self thoroughly acquainted with their mode of agriculture and their style 
of living, and believe that 1 may justly claim to have a full understand 
ing of everything pertaining to them. And though my report will, of 
necessity, differ widely from those of my predecessors, I would respect 
fully urge that it has been made after mature deliberation ; that it ex 
presses my honest convictions, and that I feel confident that a decided 
improvement of affairs at this agency might be relied upon if my recom 
mendations hereinafter submitted should be carried out. 
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First of all I rented at one of the mail stations on the reservation (Sacaton, 
Arizona Territory) a room to be used as an office for the transaction ot 
public business. This I occupied until the completion of the new agency 
building, which was erected under your directions, and to which I re 
moved on the 1st of August, 1870. This building is in every respect a 
suitable otie; it has been erected on the reservation; has a healthy and 
central location, and not only furnishes rooms for the agent but also 
contains an office and quarters for the attending physician, store-room, 
cellar, stables, and a commodious school-room. With the assistance of 
the Department I soon hope to be able to use the latter for the purpose 
for which it was built. The honorable Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
was pleased to state in his last annual report "that he hoped, with the 
assistance of a benevolent association of ladies in New York, to provide the 
Pirn as and Maricopas, at an early day, with such aid for the education 
of their children as might be needed," &c. I would beg leave to state that 
that hope has not been realized as far as I know, and would earnestly 
urge that one or two teachers, or, perhaps better, missionaries, (who 
would not only impart religious instruction but would also be willing 
to teach the children the rudiments of common education,) be sent here 
as soon as practicable. 

Both the Pimas and Maricopas are still heathens, arid since it is said 
that " charity commences at home," it is hoped that one or two of the 
many missionaries yearly sent abroad may be found willing to come to 
this reservation, where a wide field of labor is open to them, and where 
in all probability they would encounter but few obstacles. It is certain 
that the Pimas and Maricopas are anxious to obtaiu facilities for edu 
cating their children. Chiefs of both tribes have frequently asked me 
to request the Government to send them a teacher. 

You were pleased to send me some mules and a horse, and to author 
ize the purchase of a spring wagon, by means of which I was enabled 
to visit the many Indian villages scattered over the reservation. 

The law requiring that traders should be licensed, I took the necessary 
steps shortly after my arrival to have all traders on and near the reser 
vation make applications for license, accompanied by proper bonds, with 
out just then attempting to lessen the number of traders. All complied 
with the law, and all but one have since been duly licensed. But now, 
after having learned to judge the character of these traders, I cannot 
avoid the conclusion that trading establishments are not calculated to 
improve the condition of the Indians under my charge, neither in a 
moral nor a pecuniary point of view, and I shall endeavor to lessen their 
numbers when their present license expires. 

As before remarked, traders had been accustomed for years past to 
transact business without license, and unrestrained by the laws made 
to govern intercourse with Indian tribes. It was but natural, there 
fore, that some of these traders, who had been free to do as they pleased, 
should have used their influence with the Indians (which was great) to 
prevent, if possible, the measures of reform which I thought it my duty 
to inaugurate. At first they had manifestly the advantage, for having 
lived here for years they spoke the Indian language, and could thus tell 
the Indians anything they pleased, no matter how distorted, without 
fear of contradiction from me. I found my task anything but an easy 
one, but believe that, little by little, the Indians of this agency have 
learned that their agent is the proper person to advise them, and though, 
as yet, they pay little heed to that advice, the influence of some of the 
traders, exerted principally for the purpose of amassing wealth, has been 
checked and counteracted to a great extent, and traders understand at 
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last that they must obey the laws made for their government, and must 
not meddle with duties properly belonging to the agent. 

The laws prohibiting the introduction and sale of intoxicating liquors 
have been fully promulgated, and the traffic, though not entirely stopped, 
has been checked. 

The mail route from Texas to California passes through nearly the 
whole length of this reservation. There is a great amount of travel on 
this road, and passengers of the mail-wagons, teamsters, herders, and 
travelers generally find accommodations at some of the trading estab 
lishments, which are mail-stations as well. The traveling public seems 
to require stimulants of an intoxicating nature at these stations, and it 
is believed that now and then some liquor may be sold or given to trav 
elers thereat ; at the same time, I am certain that no liquor has ever 
been sold to Indians by any of the traders on the reservation since I 
took charge of the agency. 

There are several drinking saloons at a place called Adamsville, some 
ten miles east of the reservation. I cannot say that liquor has been 
sold to Indians at these saloons, but it is a notorious fact that many of 
the Indians of this reservation who leave it and go to Adarnsvilie re 
turn in a state of intoxication. These saloons being outside of the 
reservation, and the owners thereof having license to retail liquor from 
the Territorial government, I have not yet deemed it prudent to take 
legal measures against them, but I have called the attention of military 
commanders in the vicinity to the existence of these saloons, and re 
ceived their assurance of assistance to enable me to bring to trial such 
persons as may be guilty of selling to the Indians. 

On the 23d of November, 1869, I engaged the services of a physician, 
who since then has vaccinated more than eighteen hundred Indians, so 
successfully that, though the small-pox raged in Sonora, in Tucson, 
Arizona Territory, and even at the Gila Eiver settlements during the 
past winter and spring, not a single ca-se of the small-pox occurred on 
the reservation. Hundreds of Indians of this agency had been pros 
trated by this disease in former years, and old Indians tell me that the 
mortality was fearful. All who had never had the small-pox have been 
vaccinated, with the exception of some few babies born within the past 
four months. During the past year you furnished this agency with a 
fine supply of medicines, which, in the hands of the physician, have 
done a great amount of good, and have produced many cures of cases 
which the Indian quack doctors had abandoned as hopeless. Diseases 
of a venereal character still prevail, but it is hoped that in time the 
tribes will become purified. Slight additions to the medical supplies on 
hand will be required from time to time. The Indians were slow at first 
to avail themselves of the services of the physician, but have gained con 
fidence by degrees, and now keep him busily employed. I discharged 
Dr. J. T. Harrison (the physician first engaged) on the 30th June, 1870, 
but have since secured the services of Dr. K. A. Wilbur, whose report 
please find inclosed herewith, marked A. 

I also engaged the services of a blacksmith, carpenter, and farmer. 
The latter two have been but recently hired. There will be work for 
the carpenter for some months to come, as the new agency building is 
still without some necessary furniture. The farmer (who was engaged 
after the planting had been finished) has been principally employed in 
grading and clearing the grounds of the new buildings, has cut a large 
amount of timbers for porches, and has had the care of the public ani 
mals at the agency. During the next planting season the farmer may 
possibly succeed in teaching the Indians a mode of agriculture superior 
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to their own. I have the honor to transmit herewith the reports of the 
carpenter and farmer, marked B and 0, respectively. 

The blacksmith has generally been at work repairing the various tools 
of the Indians, most of which I issued to them by your direction in 
March last, and has recently furnished most of tbe iron and blacksmith 
work required during the erection of the agency building. 

I also engaged the services of an interpreter, and after trying Mr. J. 
D. Walker in that capacity for a few months, finally selected a Pima 
Indian (Louis) for the position, who, up to this time, has discharged his 
duties to my entire satisfaction. He speaks Spanish fluently, knows 
considerable of English, and has seen a great deal of the habits and 
customs of wbite men, having traveled as far east as Louisville, 
Kentucky. He is now trying to learn to read and write, but is not yet 
sufficiently advanced to furnish his own report. This man would be of 
great service to teachers or missionaries. 

During the months of January and February, 1870, I took a complete 
census of the population on this reservation, and made out a statement 
of the number of horses, cattle, huts, &c., owned by the Indians. The 
information is reliable, for I visited in person every hut on the reserva 
tion, and have endeavored to procure correct numbers. Attached hereto 
please find a condensed summary of the census thus taken, marked 
D. It is my opinion that the Pimas have not diminished in numbers 
during the past ten years, but that the Maricopas are gradually dying 
out. 

I have endeavored to make the Indians understand that presents 
given them by the Government are not to be sold or bartered away, 
and believe that all those issued to them in March last are still in their 
hands. You have already received my requisition for goods to be 
issued during the new year. In it I have asked only for tools and agri 
cultural implements, believing that both the Pimas and Maricopas can 
obtain all other necessaries themselves, medicines excepted. 

Inclosed with this report please find my statistical report of farming, 
marked F. The data therein contained are mainly based upon esti 
mates, and such reliable information as I could gain from traders who 
purchase a large portion of the Indian produce. The Indians raise 
some corn, (less this year than before, on account of the low state of 
the water in the Gila Eiver, which made irrigation in the summer im 
possible ;) but wheat is still their principal produce, although I endeav 
ored to induce them to plant barley this year, and in order to encour 
age the cultivation thereof issued to them 3,000 pounds of seed barley. 
Most of this has been planted in spite of the strenuous efforts made by 
some of the traders, particularly by Wm. Bichard & Co., to discourage 
its cultivation. 

I learn that a few of the Pimas and Maricopas have, at different times, 
tried to raise barley, but the attempts have always been feeble ones, 
because traders, who until now have purchased most of the grain pro 
duced by these Indians, seem to have urged them to raise only wheat, 
which is readily explained by the fact that the firm above mentioned 
own the only flour mill between Prescott and Tucson, Arizona Territory, 
and found it to their interest to induce the Indians to produce wheat, 
which could be bought from them at a price determined upon by the 
traders, and which was then ground into flour, which in turn was sold 
to the Government and others at enormous figures. But while traders, 
who invariably bought this wheat by measure, and generally only in 
exchange for store goods, may have found the traffic a profitable one, 
the Indians, unable to sell elsewhere, had to accept whatever traders 
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chose to give them for their crops. It is plain to my mind that it 
would have been, and is now, much more advantageous for the Indians 
to raise barley, which brings a better, and a cash, price, and for which 
there is a universal demand throughout the Territory. 

The Indians of thisagency, encouraged this year by the Government 
to plant barley, sowed all, or nearly all the seed barley issued to them, 
produced an excellent crop and sold it, for the first time in their exist 
ence, receiving from $3 to $3 50, coin, per hundred pounds, wbile less 
than $2 worth of goods were given to them for the same quantity of 
wheat. 

The Indians are not slow to see their own advantage, and I feel con 
fident that hereafter barley will be largely cultivated on this reserva 
tion. Many of those who raised it this year have reserved seed for the 
next planting season, and propose only to raise wheat enough for home 
consumption, and I have been importuned by many of the others to 
ask the Government to issue to them a large amount of seed barley, 
which they promise to return after harvest, and which, if returned, 
could be fed to the public animals at the agency. 

Considering that the Government purchases yearly several millions 
of pounds of barley in this Territory, at very high prices, and that this 
amount could all be produced on this reservation, and sold to the Gov 
ernment at reasonable rates, and still give the Indians better pay than 
wheat has ever been known to bring, I have deemed it my duty to ask 
you for authority to issue to the Indians of this agency at least 10,000 
pounds of seed barley before the next planting season, and venture to 
express the hope that this issue may be allowed. 

The system kept up by the Indian traders for years past, whereby 
Indians were compelled to barter their produce for goods, and were 
refused money, no matter how earnestly they desired the latter, is a 
pernicious one and should be abolished. 

The reservation of the Pima and Maricopa Indians contains an area 
of 100 square miles, granted to them by act of Congress. These 64,000 
acres of land are situated in a strip of land about four miles wide and 
about twenty-five miles long, through which runs the Gila River. Some 
portions of this land are very fertile, and are being cultivated by these 
Indians ; other parts of their reservation are either too much impreg 
nated with alkali, or otherwise too far from the river, or at too great an 
altitude to admit of easy irrigation. Most of the Indian fields are in 
the immediate vicinity of the river, and are being irrigated by canals, 
(acequias,) some of which are five miles in length. 

The planting of wheat and barley takes place in December, January, 
and February; harvest in June and July. If the river contains a good 
supply of water, corn is planted in July and harvested in November. 
Some corn is also raised between March and July. 

There are on the reservation nine Pima and two Maricopa villages, 
and the Pi mas have another village outside of the reservation. Each 
one of these villages has its own chief or captain, while each nation or 
tribe has its head chief. All these chiefs, unfortunately, are only chiefs 
in name ; have no influence whatever to check the growing propensity 
of the young men and women of the tribes to do evil, and are so 
thoroughly aware of their inability to control any of their people that 
they have frequently acknowledged to me, publicly, in council, that the 
Indians will not listen to their advice, and have expressed their fears 
that they would hazard their positions as chiefs, and perhaps lose their 
lives besides, should they attempt to exercise control and puuish evil 
doers. 
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Their native chiefs having no power, and the agent having been con 
sidered a mere nullity for years past, it follows that these Indians have 
done, and are doing, just as they like. It is well understood by those 
who have lived in this Territory for any length of time, that the Indians 
of this reservation, particularly the Pimas, have become more unruly 
from year to year, and that the Pimas of to-day are quite a different 
people from the Pimas ten years ago, who perhaps deserved the high 
encomiums which were paid to them. 

They are still self-sustaining ; that is, they produce an abundance of 
food in their fields enough for their own consumption and enough for 
the purposes of barter. They do not kill travelers and emigrants, like 
the Apaches, but the obliging, hospitable, and honest Pima of yore, who 
kindly assisted the Americans who passed through his lands in those 
days, has disappeared, and now owners of herds of cattle rarely ever 
pass this reservation without losing more or less stock. Settlers (Amer 
icans and Mexicans) who have, during the past four years, cleared and 
cultivated large tracts of land on the Upper Gila and Salt River, are 
being robbed periodically by marauding bands of Pimas and Marico- 
pas. Their cattle and horses are at times stolen, and at other times 
maliciously maimed, and their crops are never secure from encroach 
ments by these Indians. 

The Pimas and Maricopas own large numbers of horses and cattle, 
which are never herded, but are allowed to roam at will. These often 
break into the fields of the settlers, doing immense damage. 

During my residence here as agent numbers of complaints have been 
made to me by Americans and Mexicans against the Indians of this 
agency on account of thefts committed by them, but not in a single in 
stance have I succeeded to prevail upon the chiefs to compel the thieves 
in the tribes to restore any of the stolen property. Even when one In 
dian steals from another the chiefs are powerless to act, and usually 
helplessly appeal to me to settle the difficulty. In November 1869 some 
400 Indians, principally Pimas, left the reservation and moved into the 
fields of Mexican settlers near Adamsville, Arizona Territory, where 
they gathered the corn and bean crop belonging to these settlers, and 
finally turned in their horses to destroy that part of the crop which they 
had not stolen. Remonstrances were of n& avail; they remained until 
they had stolen all they desired, and then returned to the reservation. 
I reported their conduct to the commanding officer at Camp McDowell, 
Arizona Territory, and asked that they be compelled to return to their 
reservation, but the military failed to take any steps whatever. 

I have communicated to the chiefs, in council assembled, at different 
times, the desire of the Government that they should confine themselves 
to the limits of their reservation ; nevertheless, a large number of the 
Pima Indians remain outside of the reservation, living in a village called 
Blackwater, in the vicinity of which they are cultivating hundreds of 
acres of land not belonging to their reservation, and scouting parties 
have gone outside the limits thereof, contrary to my oft-repeated coun 
sels, and remained absent for weeks at a time. 

It appears certain that ever since these Indians were enlisted as sol 
diers of the United States, and as such scouted with the military against 
the hostile Apaches, they have assumed a more independent bearing at 
home, and have appropriated to their own use the property of others, 
would earnestly urge that hereafter, as now, their scouts against the 
Apaches should be discouraged. 

The large amount of travel thiough their lands by freight-teams, 
miners, and others, has had a demoralizing effect upon these Indians ; 
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they have adopted the worst vices of the white man, are inordinately 
fond of gambling and intoxicating drinks, and their women, proverbially 
virtuous ten years ago, have been debauched by bad men, and attending 
diseases prevail to an alarming extent. 

It is but fair to state that military officers commanding troops in the 
vicinity of this reservation speak highly of the bravery of these Indians 
in the field, and generally represent them as obedient and tractable 
while under military control on scouting expeditious. This latter quality 
is, perhaps, one forced by circumstances, for it is not likely that a mili 
tary commander would pay and provision any force of Indians unless 
they paid attention to his orders. It is certain that I have found the 
Pima Indians anything but prompt and obedient at home. 

Until quite recently the commanding officer at Camp McDowell, Ari 
zona Territory, (which is the nearest military post,) officially ignored the 
existence of tbe agent on this reservation ; he came on the Indian lands 
and transacted business with the Indians, paying them for services ren 
dered as scouts, without notifying me, and allowed Pimas and Maricopas 
to accompany him 011 scouts whenever they went to his post, although 
I had transmitted to him an official copy of the letter from the Indian 
Office directing that scouting on the part of the Pimas and Maricopas 
should be discouraged and, if possible, prevented. 

You will remember that my immediate predecessor also complained in 
his last annual report of unwarrantable interference on the part of the mili 
tary. Harmony between the officers of the army commanding troops, 
and Indian agents, is very much to be desired. The Indians, pro 
hibited by me from leaving their reservation, and encouraged to do so 
by military commanders, naturally became confused, and, guided by 
self-interest, sided with the military which paid them as scouts. 

. In order to change existing state of affairs, I had a conversation with 
the present commanding officer of Camp McDowell, Arizona Territory, 
about a month ago, and am of the opinion that, hereafter, that officer 
will not deal with the Indians of this agency without consulting me. 

Reports made, from time to time, by the military that settlers, whites 
or Mexicans, were encroaching upon the Indian lands at this agency, are 
totally unfounded in truth. The fact is, the Indians have encroached 
upon the lands of the settlers, and in one instance attempted to collect 
some rents from some Mexicans for lands not belonging to the reservation. 

Mature consideration of the whole subject leads me to the opinion 
that the Indians are fast drifting into vagabondism, and that the 
many difficulties arising between the settlers of the Gila and Salt 
llivers and these Indians will, sooner or later, bring about a collision. 
To avert this the Government should exert all its powers. A yearly 
presentation of tools and agricultural implements will not be sufficient 
to avert the coming trouble. The Pimas and Maricopas have shown, in 
time past, their ability to behave themselves, and efforts should now 
be made so to improve them morally as to induce them to return to the 
former state of friendliness. To accomplish this the military and the 
agent should work hand in hand, schools should be established, inter 
course with the floating population of the Territory reduced to a mini 
mum, traders compelled to conform strictly to the laws and such direc 
tions as they might receive, from time to time, from the agent, and in 
case of disobedience their license should be revoked ; and the sale of 
arms and ammunition to these Indians should be checked, if not entirely 
interdicted. There is no game on or near the reservation, rabbits ex- 
cepted, and bows and arrows are used by the Indians when hunting the 
latter. The Indians might need some lew arms to protect themselves 
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against the Apaches, who sometimes make raids upon their stock, but 
generally speaking, all warlike tendencies of the Indians of this agency 
should be discouraged if it is intended to have them become purely an 
agricultural people. At present they are well armed, and in the event 
of a collision with the settlers, could do a terrible amount of mischief. 

The best way to make the Indians obey their agent, would be to make 
it to the interest of the Pimas and Maricopas to be obedient. Both 
tribes are shrewd, and would soon change their conduct on learning 
that self-interest would be better served by such a change. At present 
they are independent of the Government, for though the latter issues 
them yearly presents, they could do without them or purchase them by 
means of their produce. Make them dependent solely and entirely upon 
the Government for a market for their grain ; let their agent be the only 
person authorized to purchase wheat, barley, and corn on behalf of the 
Quartermaster Department of the Army ; erect a flour mill on the reser 
vation, which, under the direction of the agent, could furnish all the flour 
needed by the military in the vicinity, and could be made self-sustaining, 
and soon an improvement in the conduct of the Pimas and Maricopas would 
be perceptible ; besides which, the Government would save thousands of 
dollars yearly which are now being paid to contractors. In a word, these 
Indians should be made directly dependent upon the Government, in 
order to induce them to obey the orders of the Government. Promises 
have been made them by authorized agents of the Government that 
their claims for more land and water privileges would be considered, 
and if just, allowed. The necessity of an early settlement of the titles 
of these Indians to lands above and below their present reservation was 
urged as early as 1859, and the Indians have hoped ever since that a 
just Government would investigate their claims. Strong appeals for 
more lands and defined water privileges were made in 1869, by Super 
intendent Dent, and Brevet Brigadier General Thomas C. Devin, United 
States Army, then commanding in Arizona, and the delay 011 the part 
of the Government to grant an extension has caused, without doubt, 
much of the turbulent feelings now existing among the Indians. 

Since my arrival here action has been taken at last. A surveying 
party arrived on this reservation in April last, and surveyed an exten 
sion thereof in accordance with directions received from you. This ex 
tension would give the Indians all the land necessary ; would furnish 
them fine facilities for irrigation, and would, I believe, forever put a 
stop to their clamor for more land. The boundaries of this extension are 
well known to the Indians, who have visited every new mound erected, 
and they look forward with eager anxiety to the next session of Con 
gress, when they hope the additional laud will be granted to them. Al 
though they have been frequently cautioned not to be too confident as to 
the favorable action of Congress, I regret to be compelled to report that 
they firmly believe that the extension will be approved, and that there 
exists among them a determination, more or less strong, to have the 
land in question, whether the extension be granted or not. 

During the year I have furnished your office with a full report as to 
the nature and extent of land included by the extension, and the amount 
of private claims affected thereby. 

I would recommend that a blacksmith s and wheelwright s (or carpen 
ter) shop be erected near the agency building, where some of the young 
men of either tribe might be instructed in these trades. 

In conclusion, 1 beg leave to report that I have engaged the services 
of a blacksmith for the Papago Indians since 1st May 1870. These In 
dians do not live on a reservation, principally because none has ever been 
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set apart for them. They were therefore not considered as properly be 
longing to this agency, although former agents were supposed to look 
after their welfare. They are industrious, friendly Indians, and highly 
deserving of assistance. 

Inclosed herewith please find my report of fixed property belonging 
to this agency, (Form 9,) marked E, and statistics of education, marked G. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

F. E. GROSSMAN, 
Captain IT. S. Army, United States Special Indian Agent. 

Lieut. Colonel GEORGE L. ANDREWS, U. S. A., 

Superintendent Indian Affairs Arizona Territory, 

Arizona City, Arizona Territory. 



No. 37. 

OFFICE UNITED STATES SPECIAL INDIAN AGENCY, 

COLORADO EIVER RESERVATION, ARIZONA TERRITORY, 

August 23, 1870. 

SIR : The Colorado River reservation commences ten miles above La 
Paz, and runs along the Colorado River for 41 miles. The width of the 
ground which is at all subject to an overflow, and in consequence may 
be able to produce a crop, varies from one to eight miles. 

The Indians at present located upon the reservation belong to the 
Mohave tribe of Colorado River Indians. There are, in addition to 
them, a few Yavapai, or Apache Mohaves, on the reservation, but these, 
being a mixture of the Apache and Mohave by intermarriage, do not 
present any different features, as manners, &c., are concerned, from the 
Mohave tribe. 

ORIGIN OF THE ARIZONA INDIANS AND THEIR EARLIEST TRADITIONS. 

It is very difficult to gain any reliable knowledge whether the Indians 
in Arizona, and the Mohaves in particular, possess any traditions at all, 
but the following may be accepted as in substance to comprise their 
knowledge : 

All the Indians, the white men, and the Mexicans, were living with 
Mathowelia (God) on the White Mountain. Mathowelia is an old In 
dian who knows everything. He told his son, Mastamho, to let the 
water run in the Colorado River, and to overflow the valley. Mastamho 
did so, and the water ran all over, covering all the ground except the 
White Mountain. The white men, the Mexicans, and the Pinia tribe of 
Arizona Indians, were at that time all grown men, but the rest of the 
Indians were children, who had to sleep much and go to bed early. 
Every night when the Indians were asleep Mathowelia taught the white 
man how to write and to read; how to make clothes, blankets, &c. He 
then took him to the mouth of the Colorado River, and taught him how 
to make ships. After the water was gone the white man, the Mexican, 
and the Pima Indians divided all the clothes and blankets, the tools, 
and everything else among themselves, and left nothing to the rest of 
the Indians, who were only children and could say nothing. But the 
white man took most of all. He then left, and did not come back until 
centuries afterward. 

There is one account of the occurrences on the White Mountain; 
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another version, explaining why the white man has everything and the 
poor Indian nothing, is the following: The white man used to live with 
the Indian on the White Mountain. One night they were all sitting in 
council. Here was the Mohave; next to him the Yavapai; then the 
Maricopa, Yuuia, Apache Final; next the Hualapai, and on his other 
side the Pinia Indians. The white man was sitting in the center and 
crying, and all the Indians helped. They asked him what he was cry 
ing about. He said he had not clothes enough; he wanted to have all 
the clothes to himself. Then the Mohave said, " Well, take them;" and 
the Yurna said, "Yes, 77 and so all the rest. The Indians then went to 
sleep. On waking up the next morning, the white man had left and 
taken all the clothes left nothing to the Indians; they were all naked. 
The Yuma said, " That is -your fault, Mohave." " Yes, said the Apache 
Final, "you told him to take them." And the Maricopa took up a 
stone and threw it at the Mohave, and the rest picked up stones and 
threw them at the Mohave; and they all left the White Mountain. 
The Indians dispersed through the land, and were fighting all the time 
until the white man returned, a long time afterward, and stopped their 
fighting. 

The Mohaves went to Mohave Valley and lived there, but had nothing 
to eat ; and Mastamho came and planted inesquit trees for them. It 
became very warm, and he planted the cotton wood tree and the willow. 
He also planted watermelons and pumpkins. 

RELIGION. 

It cannot be said that the Mohaves have anything like a religion. 
They do not venerate anything. They say an old Indian has made 
everything, and call him Mathowelia. He has a son who appeared in 
the light of Neptune. His name is Mastamho. He has made the water, 
and lets the river overflow. He has planted the trees, and given ines 
quit beans to the Indian. Besides these two, there is an evil spirit, 
Newathie. The Mohave Indians use these names, but they do not ven 
erate them. They say that Mathowelia takes all Indians after they are 
dead to the White Mountain, where they have plenty to eat. If an In 
dian is not good, that is, if he has killed another Indian, Newathie pun 
ishes him four days. He changes him into a rat, and puts him into a 
rat-hole ; but, after four days, Mathowelia carries him also to the happy 
hunting-grounds, and he has expiated his sins. 

MORAL CHARACTER. 

The morals of these Indians are in a fearful condition. Both sexes 
intermingle with each other without any restraint. Generally the male 
Indians have one female as their recognized squaw, but very frequently 
they have three or four at a time, and these they change every little 
while. 

The whole tribe is infected with syphilis. I do not believe there is a 
single squaw who is not suffering from this disease. A few months ago 
a child about eight years of age, which used to come frequently to the 
agency building, attracted my attention by her changed appearance. I 
caused the physician to examine her, and he found that she had the 
above-mentioned disease to a fearful extent ; in fact, he declared that 
he thought she would never get over it. All possible remedies were 
used, but to no avail. The child died after two or three months. This 
is not the only case come to my knowledge that children of that age 
9 I A 
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are used by them for improper purposes. The consequence is that this 
tribe is dying out rapidly. To twenty-three deaths during the past year, 
only five births have taken place on the reservation. 

DRESS, MANNER, AND MODE OF LIVING. 

The dress of the male Indians consists of a piece of cloth wound 
around their loins. The squaws wear a skirt, made of the bark of the 
cottonwood tree, fastened above the hips, and reaching half-way down 
to the knee. The hair of the male is twisted into a number of strings ; 
that of the squaw hangs straight down. Their habits are exceedingly 
dirty. They live in brush houses, in the winter time digging a hole in 
the ground and covering this with a brush roof. Generally from five to 
ten families live together in one hole, males and females, young and old 
together. Whenever any one approaches such an abode the stench from 
the excrements all around is very sickening. Only during the extreme 
heat of summer the Indians consider it necessary to wash themselves, 
or at least to go in the water ; but even then they prefer a sand bath. 
They seem to have a natural antipathy against water, considered as the 
means of cleansing the body. As soon as the weather becomes more 
temperate, water is only used by them in extreme cases ; for instance, 
when the vermin become too thick on their heads, they then go through 
an operation of covering the head with mud, which after some time is 
washed out. 

FOOD. 

The principal food consists of niesquit beans, which grow wild on the 
bottom land all along this section of the river. They raise a little corn, 
watermelons, squash, and pumpkins, but the mesquit beans and the 
fish caught in the Colorado Kiver are their main source of food when 
the tribe is not on the reservation. If these beans fail, they have to 
starve. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF RESERVATION. 

This reservation was established four years ago. The then officers of 
the Indian Department tried to get the whole Mohave tribe on the res 
ervation, but failed to accomplish it, and so far only about one-third of 
the whole tribe, led by Iritaba, one of the principal captains or chiefs 
of the tribe, has located here. The tribe is divided in three principal 
parts, whose chiefs are Sickahut, Iritaba, and Aschuket, the former 
being the head chief of the whole tribe. Each one of these parts is 
again divided into a number of hereditary captaincies. Owing to a 
certain influence exercised by parties at Mohave City, and to the fact 
that the military at Fort Mohave were until lately permitted to issue 
subsistence stores to the Mohaves not on the reservation, the whole 
tribe has not yet been located here. There has always some rivalry ex 
isted between the two chiefs Sickahut and Iritaba. To be away from 
the former, the latter removed with his Indians to the reservation, and 
is, in my opinion, now doing his best to keep the rest of the tribe away. 

CONDITION OF THE SOIL. 

The bottom land along the river is only productive in such years when 
an overflow of the Colorado River takes place. There are sloughs which 
are filled with water every year, and some ground can be made avail 
able for farming purposes by using them to irrigate the surrounding 
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ground ; but this giving only a limited number of acres, it was thought 
advantageous to dig an 



which commences above the agency building, (46 miles above La Paz.) 
Upon my arrival at this agency, I found that some work had been done 
for about ten miles from the point where the canal now receives the water 
from the river, but in such a manner as to leave some places entirely 
untouched. At other points the canal was not dug to a sufficient depth. 
In short, the work was in a very unfinished condition. A place had 
been dug near the rh^&r. and a head-gate erected. As soon as the part 
of the canal above the head-gate was dug, and the water let in the 
canal, it was discovered that this head-gate required considerable repair 
ing and additional masonry in order to serve the purpose it was con 
structed for, namely, to regulate the quantity of water desired to let in 
the canal. The work on the canal recommenced in the last week of 
December 1869, and it was continued until July. 

The canal is now in such a condition that the water has been let on 
fields about four miles below the head-gate. Owing to the condition of 
the head-gate, the canal was filled too rapidly with water, and in con 
sequence of the faulty construction of the bottom of the ditch at a point 
about five miles below the agency building, the water could find no out 
let, and broke the embankment in several places. As soon as these 
faults are remedied and a flood-gate erected, about six miles of the canal 
will be available for irrigating purposes. 

FARMING ON THE RESERVATION. 

It appears that no crops of any consequence have ever been raised on 
the reservation by the Indians, mostly owing to the want of water. 
Nothing in the farming line can be done with success except the irri 
gating canal is finished. The soil is of such a sandy nature that con 
stant irrigation is required. Another cause why farming is in its in 
fancy on the reservation is, I believe, to be found in the way the In 
dians were located here. Iritaba was persuaded by promises to in 
duce the Indians to come here, None of them consider it obligatory 
for them to do something for their own support, or to remain ; it is in 
consequence very difficult, yes, impossible, for the agent to bring the 
necessary influence to bear upon them, and to force them to pay an 
undivided and close attention to farming. 

The Indians on the reservation are still very uncivilized ; they are 
surrounded by other tribes equally uncivilized, and some of them hos 
tile. Hardly a month passes without some excitement caused by an 
anticipated fight with those Indians. As soon as anything of that na 
ture transpires the whole tribe at once leave their ranches and crowd 
together near the agency building. In order to enable the agent to 
protect the reservation, and to keep the Indians on it under discipline, 
troops are required here and will be for some years to come. In Octo 
ber 1869, a band of Apache Mohaves presented themselves at the 
agency, declaring their willingness to settle down and go to farming; 
they were consequently admitted, located, and rations issued to them. 
After remaining for about two weeks they committed several depreda 
tions and fled to the mountains. This has been a yearly occurrence on the 
reservation, and measures should be taken to prevent a repetition. 

The post Camp Colorado is situated one mile above the agency build- 
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ing ; in March of the present year the garrison was reduced to one com 
missioned officer and twenty enlisted men, which force soon dwindled 
down to six men, (the term of enlistment of the balance expiring,) the 
present strength. 

The reduction of the military force at Camp Colorado has been very 
injurious to the progress of the reservation; the conduct of the Indians 
underwent a marked change ; there were times when serious troubles with 
them were apprehended ; the majority of them do not believe there are 
many more white men than what they see or hear of in the Territory ; 
they think and say that those Indians who have been to San Francisco, 
or, as Iritaba has, to Washington, and state the number they saw, "lie;" 
in consequence they consider the small force ke$t at the post as a proof 
of the white man s weakness. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

It is believed that if the agent here would receive the proper support 
and assistance, about five thousand Indians could be located on the 
reservation, and made to support themselves as soon as the irrigating 
canal is finished. In order to do so it would be necessary to establish 
a permanent post at Camp Colorado, garrisoned by one company of in 
fantry and one of cavalry; the military authorities throughout the 
Territory to be directed to consider every Indian who leaves this reser 
vation without a passport from the agent as hostile, and to treat him as 
such." The citizens ought to be made to understand that it will be for 
their interest if they adhere rigorously to the same rule. La Paz is sit 
uated so close to the reservation that without the assistance of the cit 
izens there it will be impossible to prevent Indians from visiting it. 
Some persons there do constantly sell whisky to Indians, and all efforts 
have failed so far to find out the guilty parties. 

This point has greater facilities for communication with the interior 
of Arizona and California than any other point along the Colorado 
River. A new wagon road has been prospected to Camp Date Creek, 
shortening the distance compared with the one now in use full eighty 
miles. There is every reason to believe that a wagon road direct from 
here to San Bernardino is practicable. If such is the case, the interior 
of California would be connected with the interior of Arizona by a road 
about one hundred and forty miles shorter than those now in use. 
The savings for the government in transporting military stores over 
this new route would amount to a considerable sum per annum. 

HELENAS DODT, 
First Lieutenant United States Army, 

United States Special Indian Agent. 

Hon. E. S. PARKER, 

Commissioner Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 



No. 38. 

FORT WINGATE, NEW MEXICO, 

September 30, 1870. 

SIR: I have the honor to submit herewith a report of transactions in 
connection with the Indian agency under my charge during the year 
ending September 30, 1870. The Moquis Indians inhabit a section of 
country situated between 110 and 111 west longitude, Greenwich, and 
35 and 36 north latitude, in the Territory of Arizona. 
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On iny first visit I arrived at the Moqui villages on the 9th day of De 
cember 1869. The villages are seven in number, and are situated on high 
and almost inaccessible rocky points of land, which extend out in a south 
erly direction several miles, from a high bluff, into a sandy plain, extend 
ing to the Little Colorado River. They are located and named as follows : 
On the most easterly " mesa," Tay-wah, Se-cho-ma-we, and Jual-pi ; on 
the next westerly, at a distance of four miles, Me-shung-a-na-we, and 
She-powl-a-we; on the next westerly, two miles distant, Shung-o-pa-we : 
and on the most westerly, ten miles from the last, O-rey-be. Their pop 
ulation is as follows, taken in December, 1869 : Tay-wah, 108 adults, 35 
children, total 143; Se-cho-ma-we, 66 adults, 25 children, total 91 ; Jual- 
pi, 210 adults, 102 children, total 312 ; Me-shung-a na-we, 140 adults, 81 
children, total 221 ; She-powl-a-we, 71 adults, 25 children, total 96 ; 
Shung-o-pa-we, 118 adults, 42 children, total 160; O-rey-be, 308 adults, 
174 children, total 482. In all 1,021 adults, 484 children ; grand total 
1,505. 

On my return from the villages on the 20th of December 1869, 1 sub 
mitted a report of the visit and an estimate for such implements and seeds 
as I deemed most necessary for the purpose of assisting the Moquis in 
planting and raising their crops for the present season. Pending the 
action of your department I took station at this post, it being imprac 
ticable to remain at the villages for reasons heretofore stated. 

I had desired to return to the villages on the 1st of April 1870, and 
had engaged, agreeably to instructions received from your office by tele 
gram, a person to accompany me in the capacity of farmer and inter 
preter, and a person as laborer, from the 10th day of April. The 
implements were shipped from Santa Fe on the 8th of April, but did 
not arrive at Fort Defiance until May 3d, a useless delay of from ten to 
twelve days. The freighter who brought them could not be induced to 
go beyond Fort Defiance with the goods, as he feared trouble with the 
Apaches or ETavajoes. I sent a courier to the villages to tell the chiefs 
to come in with their " burros 7 or asses to get their goods, but they did 
not believe him, and 1 was forced to leave them behind. I arrived at 
the villages on the 13th day of May, and at once sent a detachment of 
Moquis to Fort Defiance ; they returned on the 20th with the following 
named articles, which were distributed to the seven villages per capita : 
48 camp kettles, 300 axes and helves, 60 extra helves, 100 pickaxes, 300 
spades, and an assortment of garden seeds, &c. The carpenters tools 
were retained in Se-cho-ma-we, where I remained during my stay. As 
the season was somewhat backward my late arrival did not materially 
matter. The land used by the Moquis for their principal crops is situ 
ated just below and between their villages. It us a light, sandy loam, 
and possesses the peculiarity of retaining moisture for a long time ; 
they are not wholly dependent on rain for that reason. In planting they 
use a sharpened stick of iron-wood, disturbing the soil but slightly, and 
thus retaining Its moisture. After planting the seed I had brought 
with me, I endeavored to induce the Indians to make practicable roads 
from the plains below to the tops of the "mesas," on which their villages 
are built, and also to clean out and curb their springs and wells. My 
efforts met with but poor success, although I made sufficient progress in 
teaching them the manner of doing the work, and in showing the advan 
tage which would arise therefrom, should they see fit to prosecute it. The 
intervening time until June 27th. was taken up with instructing the In 
dians in the best manner of using their tools and cultivating their corn 
fields and vegetable patches, and in irrigating where there was suffi 
cient water for that purpose. 
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I left the villages on June 27th, iny farmer and laborer remaining be 
hind, and arrived at Fort Win gate on June 30th. Finding that no ad 
vices had arrived from your office in regard to my estimate for funds. I 
was compelled to send for my farmer and laborer, as the funds in my 
hands did not warrant their longer detention, although I had intended 
to remain at the village until September 1st ; yet the main objects of my 
stay had been accomplished, viz : the issue of the implements and seeds, 
and the giving instructions as regarded the use thereof, as also with re 
spect to repairing roads and wells. 

I remained at Fort Win gate until August 22, when I again returned 
to the villages, accompanied by Dr. Jules Le Carpentier, assistant sur 
geon United States Army, and an interpreter, for the purpose of in 
specting the condition of the crops at the villages, and vaccinating such 
of the Indians as would desire it. I found their crops in fine condition 
and promising an abundant harvest. The Indians have planted more 
this year than formerly, by my advice. Their roads and wells had not 
been touched since I left in June. They were at first inclined not to re 
ceive vaccination, as some of their chiefs thought it would " propagate the 
small-pox among them, and the whole purpose of my coming was to kill 
them oft . 7 I was about to leave when several of the chiefs came to me 
and expressed their willingness to be vaccinated. In order to give them 
confidence I was vaccinated in their presence, after which they came 
willingly, not only for vaccination, but to consult the doctor as to dis 
eases which were prevalent among them, namely scrofula and rheuma 
tism. When 1 arrived at O-rey-be, the head chief was anxious to have 
all the children vaccinated, and we had finished some fifty cases, large 
and small, when a sub-chief arose and made a speech to the people who 
had assembled to the number of three hundred or more. Immediately 
the children stopped coming and we were forced to leave the work un 
finished. My Indian interpreter was not by me at the time, and I was 
in ignorance of the purport of the speech, which, however, was evident 
enough from the conduct of the people. The next day after my return 
to Se-cho-ma-we, I was informed that the speaker had said we were their 
enemies and wished to kill them all, and urged the people to kill us 
rather than let the vaccination go on. Four hundred and seventy-eight 
persons were vaccinated and three hundred and forty were revaccinated. 
Unfortunately the vaccine virus was not good,. and but few cases were 
successful. I saw all the original vaccinations performed, and the work 
was thoroughly done by Dr. Le Carpentier. Having accomplished the 
objects of my visit, I returned to this post on the 9th day of Septem 
ber. On the 18th of September, a party of Moquis came into the post, 
accompanied by a chief from each of the villages, except O-rey-be. I 
issued to them twenty S. B. muskets, caliber 69, and two thousand 
rounds of ammunition. These were sent me by General G. W. Getty, 
United States Army, commanding district of New Mexico, from a 
quantity in his hands, for issue to friendly Indians. I have no fears that 
any improper use will be made of these arms, as the Moquis need them 
greatly for their own defense. 

The Moquis Indians are exclusively an agricultural people, depending 
almost wholly upon their crops for subsistence. They have a few sheep 
and would have had large flocks, had they not been compelled to keep 
them small through fear of the Navajoes and Apaches. On these they 
mainly depend for wool and meat ; they will, however, eat the flesh of 
almost any animal when they can get it. They have about one hundred 
"burros 7 or asses in the seven villages; these are steady and patient 
animals, well suited to their country. They never can raise any kind of 
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stock in large herds, except sheep, on account of the great scarcity of 
water in the vicinity of their villages. A hundred steers at each village 
would keep their springs and wells so low that a great scarcity of wa 
ter would be constantly felt. They manufacture part of their clothing, 
more particularly blankets, and for shirts, muslin, breeches, &c., they 
trade corn, &c., to the Navajo and Zuni Indians. Their manufacture of 
women s robes and blankets is highly prized by all the Pueblo Indians 
of New Mexico, and these articles are quite an item of trade with them. 

As a race, the Moquis are not progressive in their work, clinging 
strongly to their traditional customs in everything they do. They are 
much attached to their villages and country, and extremely jealous of 
innovation. I found this latter fact a great obstruction in trying to in 
duce them to work in our ways. Beside this, they have a tradition, or 
pretend they have, that the Americans were to come some day and give 
them horses, oxen, wagons, clothing, rifles, teachers, farmers, in fact all 
they could wish for, which they have but to receive and live in ease and 
plenty. This belief, they say, has been handed down from father to 
son, and the chiefs referred to it at nearly every council I held with 
them. I represented to them the necessity of helping themselves, which 
they were abundantly able to do, and that should their Great Father 
find them willing to do so, he would be encouraged to assist them in 
future. I had great difficulty in getting any work out of them which 
conduced to the general good, each man seeming to fear that some one 
else would reap the benefit of his labor. They are inordinately suspi 
cious and jealous of each other and of outsiders, and I found it very 
difficult to gain their confidence, and to convince them that I was work 
ing for their good. The conduct of the people of O-rey-be is in evidence 
of this, and also the fact that none of them had eaten any of the vege 
tables from the seed I had brought them, except such as they were 
already acquainted with, and they did not use them until I had shown 
they were harmless, evidently fearing some danger. I think this feel 
ing arises from the fact that several Americans, who formerly visited 
them, counted their people and promised them aid, failed to fulfil their 
promise. They are the most ignorant and superstitious tribe I have 
ever seen, due, I believe, to their isolated position. The Moquis will 
have abundant crops this year $ they are tolerably clothed, well housed, 
and, with their few wants, are in better condition than half of the Mex 
ican inhabitants of New Mexico. I believe that I succeeded in con 
vincing them of this last fact, the easier, as many of their old men, 
who have been in New Mexico, know it to be true. I also told them 
they were in much better condition than most Indian tribes at present 
in care of the Government ; that the Great Father did not intend to 
support them in idleness, and that, therefore, they must depend greatly 
upon their own labor, and I convinced the chiefs that they must in 
crease and ^xert their power over their people, so that they could assist 
their Great Father in the future in improving their condition. 

In the years 1855 and 1856 these Indians were almost totally de 
stroyed by the small-pox, and few adults remain unmarked by that dis 
ease. In 1866 and 1867 they lost many of their people by famine, and 
during these two periods their villages were deserted, the people, in 
the first instance, scattering through the mountains, and in the second, 
migrating to the villages of their friends, the Pueblo Indians of New 
Mexico. At present a good general state of health exists ; the popu 
lation is rapidly increasing, as is evinced in the large proportion of chil 
dren among them, and their temporal condition is generally satisfac 
tory. As regards their moral condition, the best that can be said is, 
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that it is fearful. If it be the design of your office to further assist this 
people, I have the honor to make the following suggestions. What 
they chiefly need is a good reliable man to remain constantly with them, 
who will gain their confidence, instruct them in our modes of work, 
transact their business with outsiders, and make such recommendations 
to your office as from time to time his judgment may dictate. I would 
further recommend that a good portable corn-mill, run by animal-power, 
be erected under his charge at one of the villages, and that a number 
(in ratio of population) of wool-cards, spinning-wheels, and hand-looms 
be sent under his care to the villages for distribution. The Indians 
would readily learn the uses of these articles, and they would be re 
lieved of a great amount of labor which could be put to a more profitable 
use. Several of the chiefs desire school teachers and missionaries, and 
stated that they would use every endeavor to assist them ; there is a good 
field for such labor among them. As a people, these Indians are of a 
mild and peacable nature, although they have in former times had des 
perate battles with the Navajoes and Apaches. I do not think the 
O-rey-be Indians are entitled to the same confidence as the rest, as I 
have satisfactory evidence that they are in constant communication with 
Apache Indians to the south and west of their village ; for this reason I 
issued no arms to them. 

In my opinion, no necessity exists for the continuance of this agency 
under my charge, as should the above suggestions meet with the ap 
proval of your office, such business as might arise therefrom could 
readily be transacted through the New Mexico Indian superin tendency. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

A. D. PALMEE, 
Captain United States Army, 
United States Special Agent for Moquis Pueblo Indians. 

Hon. E. S. PARKER, 

Commissioner Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 



No. 39. 

GOVERNOR S OFFICE, ARIZONA TERRITORY, 

Tucson, August 5, 1870. 

SIR : Since my return to the Territory, last April, I have been con 
stantly traveling among the Indian tribes, meeting and conversing with 
them wherever practicable, with a view of satisfying myself if there be 
any hope of effecting anything with the Apaches, except extermination; 
also, ascertaining what should be done with those peacefully inclined for 
their elevation and add to their comfort, and reduce expense to the Gov 
ernment. I herewith briefly give you the result of my observations. 

The Apache Indians have kept up such constant war against us ever 
since the acquisition of Arizona from Mexico, their promises have been 
so often violated, their movements so secret, their ambushes so skillfully 
laid, their raids so wide-spread, rapid and destructive of human life r 
that the general impression has obtained that they desire no peace and 
were incapable of observing any obligation. 

Learning that a branch of the tribe called the Coyoteros, numbering 
some sixteen hundred, were friendly disposed, I immediately hastened 
to the White Mountains, the region of their abode, for the purpose of 
personally examining into their condition. I found the country they 
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inhabit everything that could be desired for a reservation. It is moun 
tainous and covered with a heavy growth of timber, is well watered 
with delicious springs and mountain streams; game and fish are quite 
plenty and varied, is excellent for grazing, with sufficient arable land 
to supply the want of the Indians and not enough to excite the cupidity 
of the whites. I found them very poor, possessing little or no stock, 
and mostly depending upon game and roots for food. Colonel Green, 
in command of Camp Goodwin, had supplied them with a little 
corn for seed and they were busily engaged in planting it, and repairing 
their irrigating ditches, some of which exhibit much skill and labor in their 
construction. Their chief, Es-cult-ta-see-laa, expressed to me a great 
desire for peace. He said the year previous the soldiers had passed 
through the country and destroyed their corn, and they had become 
convinced that it was for their own interest to live on terms of amity 
with us, and that all he desired was seeds and food enough to prevent 
them from starving until their crops ripened, and that but for the destruc 
tion of their crops the year previous, they would not be in such desti 
tute circumstances. 

In their midst were stationed two companies of troops. The officers 
informed me that these Indians labored better and more willingly than 
the average of Indian tribes; that they complied with all their agree 
ments, and were fully impressed that their expressions of peace were 
honest arid sincere. I bear willing testimony that these officers were 
exerting themselves to the extent of their ability to assist and encourage 
them, but the means at their command were limited, and they were unable 
to supply them with the necessary seeds for planting. 

The chief advised me that there were bad men in his tribe whom he 
could not control, and were liable to unite with other bad Indians and 
raid against the whites ; and here I will remark that this is one of the 
most difficult problems to solve in making peace with the Apaches. A 
few renegades from a tribe known or supposed to be friendly, are known 
to be engaged in hostilities. This exasperates the whites, and the friendly 
disposed have had no one to speak for them, and as a consequence the 
whole tribe is held responsible. 

The Apache Mohaves, another branch of the Apaches, numbering 
approximately fifteen hundred to two thousand, recently sent advices to 
the commanding officer at Camp Date Creek to the effect that they de 
sire peace, and a portion of the tribe are now there, to agree upon terms. 

The opinion is quite prevalent that Apache promises are unworthy of 
credence, and I am aware that they have often been made and broken, 
and I also am confident that there is but one method of avoiding a repe 
tition of pithless promises, viz. : the Indian agency must be prepared 
to meet them half-way, as soon as they, the Indians, offer peace, and im 
mediately prepare them to sustain themselves under the change of life. 
Prior to offering peace and attempting to act truly friendly, their princi 
pal sustenance is obtained by murder and robbing. If they lay down, 
their arms and are willing to submit, we cannot ask them to starve ; there 
fore, until they have time to produce crops they must be assisted, or hun 
ger and want will drive them to desperation, as would whites under like 
circumstances. 

I am convinced that the tribe (Coyoteros) I visited in the White Moun 
tains could be made permanently peaceable and friendly with the whites, 
if a good man could take charge of and remain constantly in the midst 
of them, to encourage and aid them in agriculture, and supply their 
pressing necessities, and also to prevent any of the evil- disposed from 
raiding against the whites, or, failing to prevent raids, to know it was. 
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done and punish the offenders, in which he would find ready assistance 
from the well-behaved and industrious of the tribe. By this system of 
treatment, they could be made self-sustaining after the first year, and 
also create and nurture a confidence between the whites and themselves 
that is essential to a permanent continuance of friendly relations. 

The military within the Territory are and have been doing all within 
their power to secure a peaceful solution of this question, but they are 
without the means and men to aid and cultivate them in the arts of 
civilization, and up to this time no Indian agent has ever been among the 
tribe immediately under consideration the Coyoteros nor has any 
portion of the appropriation been used in their behalf. 

I am persuaded that with judicious management the Apaches that 
offer peace could be better fed and better clad, with far less hardship 
to themselves, than are those at war, and as soon as this fact were estab 
lished, others would sue for peace, and in a short time all would come 
in and surrender. I am aware that a considerable portion of the Apaches 
do not want peace on any terms ; but by securing peace with a share of 
them, our small military force could operate with double effectiveness 
against those hostile, and ere long they would have no other choice than 
to lay down their arms. 

We have now a separate military department, with General Stoneinan 
to command. He is brave and energetic against those at war, and kind 
and humane towards those who desire peace. Concert of action between 
the military authorities and Indian Department, with active, honest, and 
capable agents, I verily believe would lead to a settlement of our Indian 
hostilities at a very early date. 

I visited the Papago Indians, who inhabit a belt of country bordering 
on Sonora. They are peaceable and industrious ; mostly embraced the 
Catholic religion ; have horses and cattle in considerable numbers, and 
grow grain for their support. In harvest time, many of them work for 
Americans and Mexicans, and receive, including their board, about fifty 
cents per day therefor. They are said to be excellent laborers. They 
need no assistance from Government, except schools, which should be 
at once established. 

The crops of the Piinas and Maricopas are good this year, and they 
have everything they require, without assistance from Government, 
except schools. I had an interview a few days since with one of the chiefs, 
Antoine. He informed me that they wanted nothing from Govern 
ment, except schools. He emphatically declared they had stock and 
grain and money in abundance, and when they needed tools they could 
buy them, but that he had pleaded in vain for schools for years past, and 
that he wanted his boys to learn to read and write as American boys do, 
and begged my influence to have a school established among them. I at 
once inquired of Captain Grossman, Indian agent on the reservation," 
why a school had not been established ; he replied that he was restricted 
to an allowance of but $600 per annum for that purpose, and that no 
teacher could be obtained for that sum. 

The Indians along the Colorado River have received nearly all of the 
appropriations for the friendly tribes of Arizona, and the superintendents 
have, I believe, in but one instance ever seen any of the other tribes, 
and then none others save the Piinas and Maricopas. The Indians that 
have received all the bounty of the Government, have been supplied 
with just enough from year to year to lead them to believe that they can 
subsist without labor. As a consequence, they are the most trifling, in 
dolent, and miserable Indians on the continent. They are filled with 
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venereal disease, and barter and sell their women into prostitution, with 
hardly an exception. 

In saying this, I desire to cast no reflection upon the present nor any 
former superintendent. A combination of circumstances may have led 
to this condition of affairs, which could not have been avoided. I only 
speak of these Indians as I find them. The same results will follow, I 
believe, the attempts to civilize every Indian tribe, unless they be com 
pelled to procure a living by their own labor and bad whites be kept 
away from them. The lands these Indians occupy are fertile, and, in my 
judgment, the best assistance and the only assistance they require are 
seeds in planting time, with a few good energetic men to see that they 
are planted and cared for properly. As soon as they were convinced 
that no other assistance would be tendered them, they would surely 
prefer the reasonable condition of growing crops to starvation. Should 
the Government see proper to pursue this course with these Colorado 
River Indians, a large portion of the appropriation could be applied as 
before indicated to assist the friendly disposed Apaches. 

I regret to trouble you with this extended communication, but the 
interest 1 feel in settling our Indian difficulties, and thereby populating 
our Territory and developing its many varied and valuable resources, 
has impelled me to do so. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

A. P. K. SAFFOKD, 

Governor of Arizona. 

General PARKER, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 



:N T O. 40. 

HEADQUARTERS CAMP ORD, ARIZONA TERRITORY, 

July 7, 1870. 

SIR : As I do not know whether any report has ever been made to 
you in regard to the Coyoteros, or White Mountain Apaches, and as 
they are very anxious I should write to you, I have the honor to make 
the following statement for your information : 

A year ago I was ordered with a command from Camp Grant, Arizona 
Territory, to this country, to punish these Indians, as it was believed 
they had been committing depredations. On my arrival in this valley 
the chief, Miguel, or Es-ca-pa, came to niy camp and stated that his 
people were very desirous to live at peace and to be placed on a reser 
vation where they could be protected. In my report to department 
headquarters I stated what b lie had said, and also that I believed by 
placing them on a reservation it would form a nucleus for the civiliza 
tion of the Apaches in Arizona. Last fall I was again ordered to this 
country to ascertain its suitableness for a reservation. On my arrival 
their head chief, Es-kel-te-say-lah, and several minor ones, came to see 
me. As the former met me he shook hands and said he thanked God 
he had again met the white man in peace. He was full of protestations 
of friendship, and declared over and over again his desire and that of 
his people to live at peace with the whites. I then explored the country 
and reported it as the most suitable I had ever seen for an Indian reser 
vation, as it was healthy, the home of the Indian, (a country they 
almost worshipped,) and entirely out of the way of the whites. This 
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spring I was -ordered, to establish a post here, where I arrived the 15th 
of last month. Soon after my arrival all the chief s came in to see me, 
and again expressed the warmest friendship and greatest desire to live 
at peace. I told them I should like to see all their people in order to 
ascertain their numbers. They agreed to bring all they could gather 
on the 1st of July. Accordingly on that day I had them paraded and 
counted, with the following result: 320 men, 452 women, 271 children; 
total, 1,043. There were at the time aboiit 200 men, women, and children 
at Camp Goodwin, and between 200 and 300 scattered in the mountains 
who could not be got in in time. As near as I can judge I should say 
this tribe numbers between 1,400 and 1,500. At present they have little 
or nothing to live on, except one and a quarter pound of beef I issue 
to them per day, (and I do not know how long this may be allowed.) 
This I do to keep them from actual suffering, as they are afraid to go 
into the Final country, where mescal, their principal food is found, lest 
they should be met and punished by some scouting party. I believe 
that if the Indian Bureau would take charge of this matter and send 
out a competent agent, seeds, and the ruder farming implements, their 
civilization would be a perfect success. They show more inclination to 
work than any tribe I have ever seen, and have considerable knowledge 
of planting, although their only implements are sticks and a few broken 
hoes we gave them. They planted quite a large amount of corn this 
year, but unfortunately an unusual frost in June killed the most of it, 
which, of course, was a great loss to them. I was in this country late 
last fall and early this spring, and I must say it was a pitiable sight to 
see children lie down on the bare ground of a bitter cold night without 
a stitch of clothing or covering. They would beg our saddle blankets 
for the night, and which, to their credit, they always returned. When 
you ask them why they are so poor their answer is, how can we be other 
wise ? we have nothing and can get nothing unless it is given to us, or 
we steal it, and this latter practice we want to give up. 1 would, there 
fore, earnestly recommend that these Indians be fed and clothed until 
such time as they can sustain themselves, which, I believe, if properly 
managed, they can do in a few years. They should have blankets and 
warm clothing for next winter, as the climate is very cold. In summer 
they wear a white cotton garment peculiar to and made by themselves ; 
that is, whenever they have the material. Whatever is sent to them 
should be via New Mexico, as that is much the nearest and most prac 
ticable route. We are only about 1GO or 170 miles southwest of the 
Navajo reservation. If this should become an agency it should be 
placed under the superintendent of New Mexico. I would also recom 
mend that an officer of your Bureau be sent at once to see for himself as 
to what is best to be done. There is one thing certain, if we wish to 
make civilization a success we must make the condition of those desir 
ing it better than that of the hostile, for as long as the wild Indian lives 
better by marauding than the tame one by planting, it is but little en 
couragement to him and has a very bad influence. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, vour obedient servant, 

JOHN GKEENE, 

Major First Cavalry, Evt. Lt. Col. II. S. A., Commanding PosL 
Hon. E. S. PARKER, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 
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UTAH SUPERINTENDENCES. 

No. 41. 

SUPERINTENDENCE OF UTAH, 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, 

September 20, 1870. 

SIR : I have the honor to submit my annual report of the condition of 
Indian affairs in the superin tendency of Utah. 

There has been a marked advancement in the pursuits of civilized 
life on the part of some of the Indians of Utah during the past year. 
Some of the Indians are in no better condition than at the date of my 
last annual report. 

The Western Shoshones have cultivated, during the present year, 
several acres of land, the use of which for two years, without rent, has 
been secured to them by verbal agreement. These Indians have been 
during the year attached to the Nevada superintendency, from which 
report of their condition will of course be made. 

The northwestern Shoshones inhabit the northwestern portion of this 
Territory. They have no permanent place of abode, but rove among 
the mountains and valleys wherever they find the best hunting and 
fishing. They cultivate no land. A few of them work for farmers as 
laborers and herders of cattle, but most of them do no manual labor. 
These Indians will not undertake the cultivation of land by themselves, 
but if, by Government employes, a farm should be opened for them, 
many of them would labor upon it, and in a few years would be compe 
tent to carry on a farm without assistance. To accomplish this, how 
ever, they must be moved from their present locality, as most of the 
arable land in that part of the Territory is already taken up by white 
citizens. The northwestern Soshones have a good supply of horses and 
a few cows. They number about twelve hundred persons. 

The Goship Shoshones inhabit that part of Utah which lies between 
Great Salt Lake and the western boundary of the Territory. They are, 
at present, among the poorest Indians in the superintendency, but if 
they continue to labor as they have done this year, they will eventually 
become the richest. They have cultivated this year sixty acres of land. 
With some instruction, but with no manual assistance, they have 
plowed, fenced, and cultivated this land, and have raised a fair crop. 
Their farms are upon unsurveyed and detached tracts of land not yet 
taken up by citizens. I respectfully recommend that one section of 
land, now unsurveyed and unoccupied by whites, be set apart for their 
use. Upon this land most of these Indians could be collected without 
any expense to the Government. With proper encouragement in their 
farming I believe they will soon become self-sustaining. No complaints 
have reached me of begging, stealing, or depredating on the part of 
these Indians, except they killed some cattle that frequently injured 
their crops. Their country abounds with rabbits and with nuts of the 
pinon tree, which furnish them with a large amount of food. They 
have a small number of horses, about twelve oxen, and twenty cows. 
The Goship Shoshones number eight hundred. 

The Weber Ute Indians live in the valley of Salt Lake, and subsist 
by hunting, fishing, and by use of such supplies as are furnished them 
in this city. They do not cultivate any land. Some of these Indians 
promised to work this year, but I could secure for their use no arable 
land in the valley, and they refuse to go outside the valley. They have 
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a fair supply of horses, but neither cows nor oxen. Their number is 
three hundred. 

The Timpanoge Indians formerly resided at and about Spanish Fort 
reservation, but they are now scattered among other bauds, and do not 
now exist as a separate tribe. Most of these Indians are on the Uintah 
Valley reservation, and are numbered with the Indians of that agency. 

The San Pitch Indians inhabit the country about the San Pete reser 
vation. They are migratory in their habits and remain on the land they 
claim as their own but a small part of the year. They attempted the 
cultivation of a few acres of land this year, but their crops were de 
stroyed by grasshoppers. They subsist by means of hunting and of 
such supplies as they receive from this place. They have some horses, 
but no cows nor oxen. They number two hundred. 

The Pah Vant Indians inhabit the country south of the Goship Sho- 
shones. They are a quiet band of Indians, and many of them are inter 
ested in farming. They have cultivated this year forty-two acres of 
land, and have raised a fair crop. Their farm was plowed by white 
labor, as these Indians have no materials for performing such labor. The 
Indians fenced and irrigated the lauds cultivated. They collect large 
quantities of pine nuts. These Indians have no oxen nor cows, but 
they have a good number of horses. Their number is eight hundred. 

The Pi Ede Indians inhabit the country south of the Pah Yauts. 
These Indians are generally idle and quite poor. They cultivate small 
patches of land, amounting, in all, to about twelve acres. They subsist 
upon rabbits, nuts of the piuon tree, and supplies from this place. A 
few of these Indians might be induced to labor, but most of them would 
prefer to suffer from hunger. They have neither cows nor oxen, and have 
but very few horses. The Pi Edes number six hundred and fifty. 

The Pi Utes of this super int en dency inhabit the southwest portion of 
the Territory. They are poor and idle. They have no oxen nor cows 
and but few horses. These Indians cultivate, in a rude manner, about 
forty acres of land. They subsist for the greater part upon rabbits, nuts 
of the piiion tree, and supplies from this place. These Indians have 
been of much service to people of the southern frontier settlements in 
assisting them to recapture stolen horses, and by giving them notice of 
approaching predatory bands from Colorado and Arizona. They num 
ber twelve hundred and sixty-five. 

The Yam Pah-Utes inhabit the country south of the Uintah Valley 
reservation. They are migratory, and cultivate no land. They have a 
good supply of horses, but neither cows nor oxen. These Indians sub 
sist mostly by hunting. A few of them cultivate a small parcel of land 
upon the Uintah Valley reservation. They number two hundred and 
seventy. 

The Sheberetches inhabit the country south of the Yam Pah-Utes. 
They are migratory, and cultivate no land. They have horses, but no 
other stock. These Indians subsist mostly by hunting, but receive some 
supplies from the Uintah agency. They number three hundred. 

The Fish Utes inhabit the country about Red Lake, south of the She 
beretches. They subsist by hunting and fishing. They number two 
hundred and ten. 

The Elk Mountain Utes inhabit the southeast portion of this Territory. 
They receive some supplies from Uintah Valley agency, but, for the 
most part, subsist by hunting. Their number cannot be accurately as 
certained, but they are estimated at one thousand persons. 

The Elk Mountain Utes, Fish Utes, Sheberetches, and Yam Pah- 
Utes, are the most wild and disorderly Indians of this superintendency. 
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On their hunting expeditions they sometimes visit frontier settlements, 
for purposes of begging and stealing. They also permit Navajoes to 
pass through their country with stolen stock. They continually promise 
to cease depredations, but do not keep such promise. The Fish Utes 
have expressed much desire to cultivate land, and they promise to re 
main in their own country if an employe is sent there to assist them 
in farming. They do not wish to go upon the Uintah reservation. 

I do not recommend that a farm be opened for these Indians upon the 
land they now occupy, as if the reservation prospers I think they can 
be induced to move upon it. 

The Uintah Utes reside upon the Uiiitah Valley reservation, hence 
their name. They comprise Utes of different tribes, who have moved 
upon said reservation for permanent abode. Among these Indians are 
some of the best and most influential Indians of the superinteudency. 
The principal chiefs are earnest advocates of farming, and themselves 
perform considerable labor. Many of these Indians cultivate land, and 
are much interested in their crops. All of these Indians do much hunt 
ing and fishing, some of them are disinclined to labor and prefer to spend 
all their time in hunting and fishing. 

The reservation comprises that tract of land which is drained by the 
Uintah River. It is beautiful and fertile, and is of sufficient size to ac 
commodate all the bands of Indians speaking the Ute language in this 
Territory. 

On the prosperity of the Indians upon this reservation depends much 
of the success of this superiutendency. Whenever such abundant supplies 
are raised upon the reservation that the Indians can then be bountifully 
subsisted, the Ute Indians of the Territory will, of their own desire, move 
thereon. With the appropriations that have heretofore been made, and 
with good success at the agency, I think in three years time most of 
the Utes of this superiutendency would move upon the reservation 
without expense to the Government. If that can be done, I see no 
reason why those Indians cannot become self-sustaining. To secure this, 
much depends upon the agent, who should be energetic and interested 
in his duty. The present agent has damaged rather then benefited the 
Indians. The form is not in as good condition as when his administra 
tion commenced. And his conduct has been such that quite a number 
of Indians have left the reservation with determination not to return 
while he is agent. 

I would respectfully recommend that a considerable sum from the ap 
propriation for incidental expenses be used on the reservation. There 
is an excellent water-power at the agency, and I would recommend the 
purchase of a water-wheel for the erection of a saw mill, part of the ma 
chinery for which is now on hand. When any considerable amount of 
grain is raised upon the reservation, a mill for grinding will be needed. 
A small additional appropriation may be necessary for the erection of 
such mill. 

There has been cultivated at the agency about eighty acres of land. 
Part of the labor has been performed by white employes and part by 
the Indians. The crop was much injured by grasshoppers and will not 
be of average quantity. 

It is necessary to haul to the agency this year a large amount of pro 
visions, as large numbers of Indians from Colorado and Arizona often 
collect at the agency during the winter, and it is necessary to furnish 
them with subsistence to keep them quiet and to prevent their killing 
Government stock. A considerable amount of supplies will also be needed 
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for the resident Indians, who have not raised crops sufficient for their 
necessities. 

The report from agent at Uintah Valley reservation has not yet been 
received. 

No schools have ever been established for the benefit of any Indians 
in this superintendency. 

Furs and skins furnish to Indians their principal source of wealth in 
this superintendency. Such wealth is becoming less each year. 

Nearly all the oxen and cows they possess were given to them by the 
Government. They generally do not care for cows for their milk, but 
for increase, which they usually preserve with care. 

During the past year the Indians have been quiet and peaceable. Oc 
casionally horses or oxen have been stolen, but not often by Indians within 
this Territory. Many of these Indians have been active in recovering 
and returning stolen cattle to their proper owners. People of the south 
ern frontier settlements complain of depredations by the Navajoes and 
by certain Utes from Colorado. 

During part of the year citizens have kept, at considerable expense, 
armed guards with their herds in the southern part of the Territory. 
It is not easy to determine how predatory bands of Indians can be kept 
out of the superintendency. 

The number of Indians varies from the statement in last year s report. 
This arises from the fact that I have during the year had some means 
of ascertaining the strength of the several tribes. Last year s statement 
was founded upon the best information I could get during the short time 
I had been here. There has been considerable decrease in the number 
of Indians from natural causes. 

As a whole the condition of Indians in this superintendency is satisfac 
tory. With a proper use of such appropriations as have heretofore been 
made, and with proper encouragement to the Indians in agricultural 
pursuits, I believe, in a few years the necessity of Government supplies 
to nearly all of these Indians will cease. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. E. TOURTELLOTTE, 
jBPtft Col. IT. S. A, Superintendent Indian Affairs. 

Hon. E. S. PARKER, 

Commissioner Indian Affairs. 



NEW MEXICO SUPERINTENDENCY. 
No. 42. 

OFFICE SUPERINTENDENT OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 

Santa Fe, New Mexico, September 14, 1870. 

SIR : I have the honor to submit (in compliance with regulations) my 
second annual report, together with the report of the several agents 
connected with this superintendency. 

It will be seen by the report of Lieutenant Cooper, agent for the 
Pueblos, that these people are entirely self-supporting, and the only 
complaint is encroachments upon them by the Mexicans ; a complaint 
that I cannot well see how to avoid, as they have lived so long in close 
proximity that it is very hard to tell who is right and who is wrong. 

There have been a great many cases of different kinds brought before 
me during the past year : sometimes it was cutting timber ; at others 
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it was for the right of water privilege. In one case of the latter the 
Indians did not wish to let the Mexicans have any water at all, in which 
case the Mexican land would have been entirely worthless ; however, 
after reasoning with them, I believe the matter was settled satisfac 
torily, as I have never since heard any complaints on that score. I do 
not know of anything that these people stand in need of at present ex 
cept schools, and they should be established as soon as possible. 

I would next call the attention of the Department to the report of 
Captain Bennett, agent for the Kavajoes. From Captain Bennett s re 
port it will be seen that great progress has been made by the people 
under his charge. What is most to be regretted is the number of thieves 
among them ; although I do not believe them guilty of one-half the 
thieving laid to their charge, yet sufficient is known to show that they 
are the cause of a great deal of loss and trouble to the people of this 
Territory. Of course some allowance should be made for the prejudices 
of these ignorant people, but I cannot help thinking that a few exam 
ples made of the worst of them would have a good effect, nor do I think 
that there is any danger to the chiefs and good men of the nation from 
the relations of the bad ones. 

Nearly a year ago I purchased for these people 14,000 sheep and 1,000 
goats for the purpose of breeding, and it will be seen by the report of 
Captain Bennett that they have largely increased in numbers. 

I would ask particular attention to that part of the report that speaks 
of the likelihood of the crops being insufficient to meet the wants of the 
Indians during the coming winter, and would recommend that some 
measures be taken to meet the deficiency. I am satisfied that no more 
food will be furnished by the War Department after the present supply 
runs out, and, as the agent remarks, the good ones will have to be led 
as prisoners of war, while the bad ones will help themselves. 

So much of the agent s report as speaks of industrial schools in con 
nection with farms deserves especial attention. I think, however, it 
will be a hard matter to get the Indians to part with their children, even 
for a short time. 

I can only see one way to educate the Indians, and that is, (as I have 
recommended before,) that all the children after a certain age be taken 
from the parents and apprenticed to farmers and mechanics, the girls 
to be taught sewing and house- work. This may seem, and is probably 
cruel to the parents, but at the same time it is kindness to the children. 

By the report of Captain Wilson, agent for the Mouache Utes and 
Jicarilla Apaches, it will be seen that the sale of the Maxwell grant is 
likely to lead to trouble. Of one thing I think there can be no doubt, 
and that is, that large settlements of miners and others will take place 
on this grant, and the Indians will be obliged to seek some other place. 
I would therefore advise that Government be prepared to move them on 
to a reservation as soon as this state of things takes place. In the 
mean time their rations should be continued. 

It will be seen by the report of Lieutenant Hanson, agent for the Ca 
pote and Wemenuche Utes, that he recommends that the agency be re 
moved to Tierra Amarilla, for which he gives his reasons, which I think 
are good, and would therefore recommend that the agency be removed 
to that place, or in case, as Lieutenant Hanson recommends, a reserva 
tion should be established on the San Juan Eiver, the agency might be 
removed there. I would recommend that the reservation be established, 
and that the Mouache Utes and Jicarilla Apaches be persuaded to go 
on to it with tiie Capotes and Wemenuche Utes. This I think might 
10 I A 
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be effected, as these tribes are more or less connected through mar 
riage, &c. 

Lieutenant Hennisee, agent for the southern Apaches, shows in his 
report that the bands under his control are suffering very much for want 
of sufficient food and clothing. With the means at my command I can 
do nothing for either this or any other tribe in way of clothing, as I am 
prohibited from using any part of the funds in my possession for that 
purpose. As I am so restricted, I can only hope that measures have 
been taken to have a supply furnished from the States. If such is not 
done there will be great distress and dissatisfaction among the different 
tribes, as but very little clothing has been furnished any of them since 
I have been their superintendent. 

In compliance with instructions dated August 22, I have instructed 
Lieutenant Hennisee to inform me what tools will be required, and 
also what plan he would recommend to set the Apaches to work. 

It will be seen that Lieutenant Hennisee recommends that the reser 
vation at Fort Stanton be set apart for these Indians. In the absence 
of any information from Lieutenant Hennisee, I am not certain that the 
Mimbres and Mogollons would be satisfied to go on that reservation, as 
that is not their country, but the country of the Mesealeros. 

I would, however, recommend that a reservation be set apart for them 
as soon as possible, the reservation to be selected by the agent, as 
sisted by some military officer from some of the posts in the vicinity of 
his agency. I know nothing of my own knowledge of any good sites for 
reservations, but have depended entirely on the reports of the agents 
under me. The reason of this is that I have not visited any of the 
agencies, (except Cimarron,) as the amount of funds placed at my dis 
posal has been barely sufficient to feed the Indians, without spending it 
in traveling over the Territory, traveling, either by public or private 
conveyance, being very expensive. 

I would, however, recommend that when a reservation is to be se 
lected for any of the tribes, that the superintendent be one of the party 
to select it. 

The following is an estimate of funds required for the different tribes 
of this superintendency for the year ending June 30, 1872 : 

Navajoes: for annuity goods, in accordance with articles, treaty of June 

1, 1868 $60, 000 00 

For seeds, agricultural implements, &c 20, 000 00 

For corn, hay, fuel, stationery, &c 4, 000 00 

For clerk-hire.... 1,20000 



Total for Navajoes 85,200 00 



Capote and Wenienuche Utes at Abiquiu, New Mexico: for provisions $12, 000 00 

For rent of agency, powder, lead, fuel, stationery, &c 3, 000 00 

For annuity goods 10,000 00 

Total for Abiquiu agency 25,000 00 

Mouache Utes and Jicarilla Apaches at Cimarron, New Mexico : for pro 
visions - $!$&gt; 000 00 

For rent of agency, corn, hay, fuel, stationery, &c 3, 000 00 

For annuity |oods .* !.... 10,000 00 

Total for Cirnarron agency 31, 000 00 

Pueblos : for establishing schools, (including pay of teachers, purchasing 

books, building and furnishing school-houses, &c.) $50, 000 00 
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Southern Apaches : for provisions $13 } 000 00 

For annuity goods 10, 000 00 

For forage, fuel, stationery, &c 3^ 000 00 



Total for southern Apache agency 31, 000 00 



Superiutendency : rent of buildings $540 00 

Por clerk-hire 1 500 00 

For hire of porter and teamster *960 00 

For forage, stationery, &c 4 ; 000 00 

Total for superiutendency 7 ; 000 00 



Total required for the Territory $229, 200 00 



For hire of eight interpreters, at $500 per annum $4, 000 00 



It will be noticed that I have made no estimate of funds for placing 
any of the tribes on reservations; but should the Department see 
proper to do so, it will require the whole amount estimated for the Mes- 
ealero, Mimbres, and Mogollon Apaches, (in my estimate for last year,) 
together with enough to put the Capotes, Wemenuches, and Mouache 
Utes, and the Jicarilla Apaches, on reservations. 

The amounts estimated for for provisions is barely sufficient to feed 
any of the tribes with the strictest economy. 

The annuity goods I hope may be furnished, as I know that the poor 
beings stand very much in need of clothing to keep them warm during 
the winter months ; another reason, and a good one in my estimation, is 
that by clothing them you create a pride that assists civilization, and 
also create a want that does the same. 

There can be no doubt that if the Indians were comfortably clothed 
for two or three winters they would stand j ust as much in need of them 
in the future as would the white race, and thus their wants would com 
pel them to become civilized. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

WILLIAM CLINTON, 
Major 17. 8. A., Superintendent of Indian Affairs for New Mexico. 

Hon. E. S. PARKER, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, J). C. 



No. 43. 

UNITED STATES NAVAJO INDIAN AGENCY, 

FORT DEFIANCE, N. M., 

August 19, 1870. 

MAJOR : In accordance with the regulations of the Indian Bureau, I 
have the honor to respectfully submit this my second annual report of 
the condition of Indian affairs at this agency. 

The agency is located at the mouth of Canon Bonito, about forty-eight 
miles northwest of the military post of Fort Wingate, on the site of (and 
the buildings are a portion of) an old abandoned military post. The 
buildings are old adobe buildings, and some of them almost impossible to 
keep in repair. The blacksmith s and carpenter s shops being the only 
ones that are new. The only disbursements I have made from the fund 
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for constructing agency building, warehouse, &c., (appropriated by Ar 
ticle III of the treaty,) have been for the salaries of a carpenter, black 
smith, superintendent of Indians, and a few Indians as laborers, who 
have been kept busy in keeping the old buildings in necessary repair. 
In December I sent my wagon-master with Indians and oxen to Fort 
Wingate to cut and haul logs. I had the logs sawed into lumber at the 
mill at Fort Wingate, by permission of Brevet Major General G. W. 
Getty, commanding district of New Mexico, but through some misun 
derstanding, (at that post,) I was unable to get all of the lumber ; with 
what I did get, I have made new doors, shutters, window sash, and 
such other repairs as were necessary. On the loth of this month I again 
sent down men and oxen to cut and haul logs. The Fort Wingate mill 
is now out of repair, but as soon as it commences running I will try and 
have more lumber sawed and hauled. 

The agency building and warehouse are not buildings that will last 
any length of time, but will constantly need repairs, having already 
been worn out in the military service. I think a mistake was made in 
locating the agency here, or at least in attempting to repair these old 
buildings. 

On the 2d and 18th of October I had a count of all Navajoes, making 
a total of 8,181, as follows : 2,474 men, 2,965 women, and 2,742 children. 
I then issued the annuity goods, which should have been issued the year 
previous, but had been held here in the storehouse on account of the 
sickness and death of Colonel Dodd, former agent, and by Agent French 
(as he reports) on account of not having authority from the Department 
to make the issue. On the 25th of November I received the 14,000 
sheep and 1,000 goats, sent in accordance with Article XII of the treaty. 
On the 29th I commenced the issue, and was five days making it. I 
have never seen more anxiety and gratitude displayed than was shown 
by these people during this issue. I think they realize the magnitude 
of the gift, and are reaping the full benefit of it, as they are not killing 
any, but have large additions of young to their flocks in all parts of the 
reservation. On the 23d of February I had another general count, 
which amounted to 7,040 in all, being 2,288 men, 2,714 women, and 
2,638 children. I do not consider that this was anywhere near a full 
count, as great numbers had gone to their farms some distance away, 
and were planting wheat and preparing their ground for corn, and did 
not come in, besides a large number who are living down about the 
Mexican towns, who were not here. On the 24th I issued to the men 
and boys, and on the 25th to the women and girls. The quantity and 
quality of the issue pleased them very much, the best of feeling was 
shown, and they went to their homes apparently satisfied. I issued the 
goods pro rata, instead of turning them over in bulk to their chiefs, 
being fully convinced that if turned over to the chiefs at least one-half 
of the nation would receive nothing, and that the distribution would be 
a very unequal one for those who did receive. Oil the 16th of March I 
issued seed wheat, and what farming implements I had on hand. I had 
appointed the 12th for this issue, but on the night of the llth there was 
a heavy fall of snow, and I was compelled to postpone it. On the 5th 
of May 1 issued seed corn, and small seeds, consisting of pumpkins, 
squash, turnip, beet, cabbage, bean, pea, onion, watermelon, muskinelon, 
and calabash seeds ; all of those who had not saved seeds from their 
crops of last year drew at this time, ami I believe that every man, 
woman, and child, that could handle a shovel or hoe, went to work with 
a will and put in a large crop. They understood well that it was prob- 
ubly the intention of the Department to discontinue feeding them when 
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the supply of rations on hand run out, which I had repeatedly informed 
them would be about the 1st of May. On the 30th of May, just as their 
crops were coming up nicely and everything looked well for a large 
crop, we were visited by a severe storm of sleet and snow, accompanied 
by severe frost, it froze hard for three nights, making ice on our acequias, 
and everything they had planted (except wheat and peas) was cut to 
the ground. I think that at this time they were the most sorrowful, 
down-hearted, discouraged set of people that could be well imagined. 
I called a council at the agency, and issued what small seeds I had, and 
advised them to wait a few days, and in the place of such of their corn 
as was killed, and didn t sprout again, I would issue them seed corn to 
replant. This was done. A great proportion of the corn came up again, 
but was set back so much that but a small portion of it will ripen. 
Lieutenant Manley and myself have visited a great many of their farms; in 
some parts we found that, in addition to the frost, the crops have suffered 
very much from drought ; at Canon de Chelly they were obliged to leave 
their farms for a time, not being able to get water enough for them 
selves and their animals ; and from what observations we have made, 
and from what I can learn from the Indians themselves, I am convinced 
that not more than one-fourth of their corn will ripen, and a great pro 
portion will not even be fit for roasting ears. The wheat is very good, 
but as they never have relied on their wheat for their subsistence, 
there was not enough planted to do them any great good, and as there 
is no fruit, (with the exception of a few peaches at Canon de Chelly,) 
and but very few nuts, and but very little game on the reservation, it is 
now a certainty that these people will be unable to subsist themselves 
the coming year. It is impossible for me to give the number of acres 
planted, or to even make anywhere near a correct estimate, as they are 
scattered in all parts of the reservation ; but of one thing I am certain, 
that is, that every family have planted largely with but a poor prospect 
of success. Last year they only matured about one-half of their coin, 
and they then had a comparatively early spring, and on account of the 
extreme height of this country, (being right on the divide,) I am of the 
opinion that without a kind dispensation of Providence, in an early 
spring and late fall, they can never mature a full crop. And if the Gov 
ernment have in anticipation the stopping of their rations, the question 
must be fairly put as to whether it is not better to feed them here, as an 
industrious, peaceable, quiet, friendly race of people, (with the exception 
of a few thieves and bad men,) or to feed a great majority of them, (as 
prisoners of war,) at some military post, the balance becoming a misera 
ble, roaming, thieving set of vagabonds, for it is human to suppose that 
most of them will steal before they will starve, and as soon as they are 
obliged to steal to subsist themselves evil results must soon follow ; for 
I am convinced that a majority of the citizens of this Territory, west of 
the Rio Grande, are very anxious that the Government should declare 
war against the Navajoes, and I am also convinced that a majority of 
the Navajoes have such feelings toward the Government that under no 
circumstances would they again raise an arm against it, but if compelled 
would again surrender themselves to the nearest military post. The 
ration consists of one-half pound of shelled corn or wheat, and one-half 
pound of fresh beef per day. By an order from Brevet Major General 
George W. Getty, commanding district of New Mexico, dated Santa Fe, 
New Mexico, March 11, 1870, I was appointed acting commissary of 
subsistence in the Indian Department. The beef furnished by the Indian 
Department was consumed by issue on the 8th day of April, and the 
corn on the 30th day of April since which time the Navajoes have been- 
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fed by the military. I have received my supplies from, and have made 
my return to, the chief commissary of subsistence district of New 
Mexico. When I took charge, I found Captain E. N. Darling here r 
making a survey of the reservation. In January he completed the sur 
vey. I respectfully request that I be furnished with maps of the reserva 
tion as soon as possible, in order that I may comply with, and the Indi 
ans may receive the benefits of, Articles Y and VII of the treaty. If 
there are any benefits to be derived from the addition to Article VIII 
of the treaty which the Navajoes have not received, by which an appro 
priation is made conditional upon their engaging in farming and me 
chanical pursuits, I would respectfully state that in my opinion they (for 
their part) have complied with the conditions and stipulations therein, 
and should receive all of the benefits. 

As regards the schools, I would report that when I took charge I 
found here the Eev. J. M. Roberts, a missionary sent here by the Pres 
byterian Board of Foreign Missions. In October Miss Charity A. Gas- 
ton reported here as a teacher, and in November I fitted up a room as 
a school-house and had a school opened, which was attended by thirty- 
five or forty scholars, who took great interest in learning, and, being 
very apt, it was surprising to see how rapidly they improved. The 
great difficulty appeared to be to get them to attend daily, some being 
kept at home four or five days at a time, which, of course, would greatly 
interfere with their advancement. The chiefs often visited the school 
and expressed themselves much pleased. In the early part of April, 
most of the Indians having left the agency, and but few scholars being 
in attendance and those very irregularly, I closed the school, intending 
to open it as soon as their farm labor was over, Miss Gaston in the 
meanwhile to give instructions to those who should apply in her quar 
ters. On the 15th of August the school was again opened, but, they 
being very busy on their farms, as yet there are but very few scholars 
in attendance, and -I do not anticipate a full school until probably the 
last of September. In this connection I would make the following sug 
gestion as being, in my opinion, one of the best methods of getting these 
people interested in schools that is, the establishment of an industrial 
school in connection with a farm. They being a hard-working, indus 
trious people, and knowing the benefit of labor, they wish to instill this 
idea into the minds of their children, and when their farming time comes, 
unless they know that their children are at work with some prospect of 
receiving a benefit from it, the parents will take their children and keep 
them at work at home during the farming season, during which time, of 
course, a great portion of what had been taught them would be forgot 
ten. There are several fine locations on the reservation for such a farm, 
one of the best, and which I would especially recommend, being about 
sixty or seventy miles northeast of here, in the vicinity of the San Juan 
River, where is found good land and wood and water in abundance. I 
find these people, as a mass, (with the exception of a few thieves and 
bad men,) to be quiet, peaceable, and industrious, extremely friendly 
toward the Government, and desirous for a lasting peace. Several dep 
redations have been committed by them in different parts, but it has 
been by a few thieves, not sanctioned by the majority, they being very 
desirous to have the thieving stopped. The chiefs are working almost 
continually to accomplish that end. Whenever stolen stock or other 
property is heard of, the chiefs, with some of the good men, immediately 
go to the place and recover the property (using force, if necessary) and 
bring it to the agency. I have several instances where the chiefs have 
recovered stolen stock and delivered them to me at the agency before I 
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had any information in regard to the depredation. I have endeavored 
to have the chiefs adopt some system of punishment, but they think 
that if they immediately take stolen property away from the thieves, 
and continually show them that the good men will not allow them to 
keep stolen property, it will very soon discourage the thieves and break 
up all stealing. The chiefs, and all others whom I have tried to have 
punish the thieves or deliver them up to the military, say that the fam 
ily of the man who is punished, although they do not sanction the steal 
ing, become their enemies, on account of their relative s suffering, and 
continually harass and bother them, and, as they have married and 
intermarried promiscuously throughout the whole nation for a great 
many years, they nearly all claim some relationship with each other and 
therefore dislike to make so many enemies. This is not only the case 
with the Navajoes, but is the same with a great majority of the natives 
of this Territory who claim to be a great deal more civilized. The 
aggressions are not by any means all on the side of the Navajoes; sev 
eral depredations, and even murders, have been committed by the 
Mexicans and Ute Indians. I would here mention some of the princi 
pal, viz. : 

Two o^avajoes (one man and one woman) killed by Mexicans on the 
Rio Puerco, in October 1867, and robbed of three horses, one saddle, 
and other property. 

Killing and robbing of Chief Armijo s son by Mexicans, at El Rito, in 
the spring of 1809. 

Two Navajoes, who were living and farming near Cubero by permis 
sion of General Sherman, killed by Mexicans, in August 1809, and 
robbed of two horses, two mules, one rifle, and other property. 

Two Navajoes killed by Mexicans, at Canon de Juan Tafolla, in Sep 
tember 1869, and robbed of five horses, one mule, and other property. 

Two Navajoes (one man and one woman) killed by Ute Indians, in 
September 1809, and robbed of seven horses and three herds of sheep 
and goats. 

Killing of one woman and taking into captivity one girl by Mexicans, 
near Cebolletta, in December 1869. 

1 would also state that several cases of ^"avajo children held as peons 
by the Mexicans have been reported to me by the Indians, and I am 
convinced that this is the case, as I know of several instances where chiefs, 
accompanied by the parents, have endeavored to recover their children, 
but have been interrupted in so doing by the Mexicans, they, in most 
cases, not being allowed to even talk to their children. Although this is 
directly contrary to existing laws, I am convinced that any litigation 
would go against the Navajoes, as the local civil authorities in all of the 
Mexican settlements are so prejudiced against them that justice could 
not be had, and the Navajoes believe and appreciate that their only 
friends are the military and other government representatives. I earn 
estly request that, if possible, some steps be taken to do away with this 
system of peonage and have the children that are held against their 
will returned to their parents, as the Navajoes love their children and I 
think (and they claim) that they are entitled to them the same as any 
other race of people. As long as peonage is allowed it will be the cause 
of a great deal of trouble. 

In January I sent Lieutenant Ford, special agent, down into the 
Mexican settlements to try, if possible, to get a settlement or at least 
some kind of satisfaction in regard to these cases. In June I went on 
the same business, T but in both of our trips we were entirely unsuccess 
ful, the Mexicans not showing the first sign of a disposition to settle a 
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single case or attempt to bring to justice any of the guilty parties. They 
appeared to be afraid to even give evidence or assistance of any kind, a 
great many apparently fearing that they might implicate themselves. 
It is not so with the Kavajoes j they do give information in regard to 
and do return stolen property, and, in several cases, have paid for stock 
that has been killed, and the Navajoes, as well as myself, wonder why 
the Mexicans and Utes do not show the same disposition toward them, 
and express much dissatisfaction that such is the case 5 and they are not 
to be blamed, for not a single case has been settled for the Navajoes or 
an animal returned since I have been their agent. I am sure it has not 
been for the want of trying. If some of these cases could be settled a 
much better feeling would exist and it would be of great assistance in 
keeping them quiet. 

In this connection I would here make one or two recemmendations 
which, from my experience, I think would materially assist in govern 
ing this nation. I would first recommend that the nation be subdi 
vided into at least five different tribes, located in different parts of 
the reservation, and a sub-agent appointed for each tribe, who should 
have an office with his tribe and could comparatively easily know the 
whereabouts of every Indian belonging to his agency, which is now an 
utter impossibility. Thus subdivided, each tribe would be as large as 
most tribes of Indians. I would recommend that, the same as now, the 
nation be in charge of an agent, whose instructions should be to adopt 
a uniform system of government for each tribe, to be carried out by the 
several sub-agents. At present the chiefs have but little influence with 
their people, as chiefs, but if they could have a representative of the 
Government with them constantly supervising their actions, I think 
their influence would soon become powerful. I would also recommend 
that the agent be allowed to organize a special police, or light cavalry 
force, to consist of one hundred, or at least fifty, mounted warriors, who 
should receive the same pay and allowances as soldiers, the captain the 
pay of a first sergeant, the sub-captains the pay of sergeants and corpo 
rals, to be armed with a breech-loading carbine, so that, if lost or stolen, 
they would be of no use to whoever might get them, they not having 
cartridges. I could very easily get this number of reliable men, who 
would furnish their own horses. I would have them instructed to be in 
readiness at all times to proceed immediately to any required locality 
on the reservation to regulate any irregularity, and, if necessary, to act 
with the military. 

I am convinced that these people both fear and respect the Govern 
ment, and what is most required is the adoption of some means by 
which an agent of the Government may know personally what they 
are doing. I have at times been informed of anticipated raids and have 
never had the least difficulty in stopping them when they were aware 
that I knew it. They are neither treacherous nor bloodthirsty ; not a 
single complaint of murder or attempted murder has been made to me 
since I have been their agent. 

As regards the taking of the census of this nation, I would report 
that it will be utterly impossible for me to take the census in accordance 
with instructions and blanks furnished, for the reason that at least nine 
out of every ten have no names. For instance, at the last issue of annuity 
goods, I issued extra goods to over one hundred sub-captains, at least 
half of whom had no names, and I was obliged to improvise names for 
them. It is also the same with the Indian employes about the agency ; 
it would be useless for me to try and visit all of their hogans, or houses, 
as a great number would not be found. It would also be useless for me 
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to try and have a count now, as, unless there was some extraordinary 
inducement offered, at least one-half of them could not be brought into 
the agency, on account of their all being so busy on their farms trying, 
if possible, to make a large crop. From the counts I have had, and from 
what I can learn from the Indians themselves, I estimate that all Nava- 
joes, including those living on and in the vicinity of the reservation 
and down about the Mexican settlements and those held as peons in 
different parts of the Territory, will make a total of 8,500, being 2,600 
men, 3,000 women, 1,300 boys, and 1,600 girls. I have applied for fur 
ther instructions in regard to taking the census, which I hope will soon 
be forwarded. 

As regards the health of the nation, I would report that there has 
been but very little sickness among them, since I have been in charge 
only about twenty deaths having been reported. 

First Lieutenant J. A. Manley, United States Army, special Indian 
agent, reported here for duty on the 19th day of May, relieving First 
Lieutenant George E. Ford, United States Army, special Indian agent, 
who was ordered to take charge of the Gros Ventres and Eiver Crow 
Indian agency. 

When Captain Darling was making a survey of this reservation he 
found this agency to be in Arizona, seven or eight miles west of the line 
of New Mexico. In all of my official communications I have always 
considered the agency as being in New Mexico, not having received any 
official notice to the contrary. 

Hoping that this report may receive the favorable consideration of 
yourself and the honorable Commissioner of Indian Affairs, I am, very 
respectfully, your obedient servant, 

F. T. BENNETT, 
Captain II . S. Army, Agent for Navajo Indians. 

Major WILLIAM CLINTON, U. S. A., 

Superintendent of Indian Affairs, 

Territory of New Mexico, Santa Fe, Neic Mexico. 



No. 44. 

NAVAJO AGENCY, FORT DEFIANCE, NEW MEXICO, 

August 23, 1870. 

SIR : In obedience to the requirement of Captain F. T. Bennett, 
United States Army, agent for the Navajoes, I have the honor to submit 
the following report : 

Left Santa Fe, New Mexico, October 2, 1869, for the purpose of en 
gaging in teaching among the Navajoes. 

Beached the agency on the 12th of October, 1869, but there was no 
school-room ready and I did not begin school till the first of December. 

When the school began there was a better attendance than I had ex 
pected, there being twenty-two on an average for some time, and more 
than thirty scholars in school. After the count in the latter part of 
February the scholars, some of them, went out to plant, and the at 
tendance was not so good. 

The first of April I had a vacation, which I did not expect to last but 
a few weeks, but the room I had for school in winter was needed for the 
sub-agent s quarters, and there were new rooms to be fitted up which 
were not ready for me till August lo. These rooms are very comfort- 
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able and well situated for school-rooms. Opened school August 15, and 
the attendance has been good for the number of people that are about 
the agency at this time of the year. 

Daring the winter school Eev. J. M. Roberts, of the Presbyterian Board 
of Foreign Missions, spent two hours each day in school, except when 
absent from home. His time was chiefly devoted to black-board exer 
cises, in which the scholars seemed to take much interest. 

Through the kindness of the agent I was furnished with some goods 
that were made up in school, and the garments given to those who had 
made them ; also some yarn for knitting. They seemed to take an in 
terest in all that was taught in the school, and from niy knowledge of 
other Indian tribes I think time, patience, and labor will produce or 
derly, well-regulated schools among these people. 

They are easily controlled, but it will take time to teach them to per 
severe in efforts to gain knowledge. 

They are quick to learn and have retentive memories, but are unused 
to constant application of the mind. 

I think when they gather in for the winter about the agency, the 
school will be large. 

But if there was a provision made for gathering them into a family 
where they would be constantly under the eye of the teacher, they 
would progress more rapidly in learning the English language, and in 
civilization generally. 

Very respectfully submitted. 

CHARITY A. GASTON, 

Navajo Teacher. 

Major WILLIAM CLINTON, II. S. A., 

Superintendent of Indian Affairs for New Mexico. 



No. 45. 

ABIQUIU AGENCY, NEW MEXICO, 

September 3, 1870. 

SIR : In compliance with instructions from the Indian Bureau, I have 
the honor to submit this as my second annual report. 

The Indians under my charge embrace the Capote and Wemenuche 
Utes, with the agency at Abiquiu, New Mexico. As far as I have been 
able to ascertain during the time that I have been agent for these Indians, 
I believe their number w r as somewhat over-estimated in my last annual 
report. I have taken every means to learn their exact number, and 
have visited many of their lodges, and I think the following estimate 
will be found nearly correct : 

The Capote Utes number men, women, and children, 250 ; the Weme 
nuche Utes number men, women, and children, 650, and included in this 
650 is a band of Utes known as Cabaza Blanco s party, only a few of 
whom ever visit this agency. 

The Capote Utes, with the exception of Sobata s party, roam from 
within five to fifty miles of the agency, but the greater part of the 
time live in the vicinity of Tierra Amarilla, from five to ten miles dis 
tant, north and south, along the Rio Charmer. Sobata s party remain, 
a great portion of the time, near the San Juan River. This party are 
the very best Indians of the Capote Utes, and they kill nearly game 
enough to supply them with what meat they need. This party number 
(men, women, and children) 65, and they are all nearly related. Many 
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of the Capotes own goats ; by this means they obtain milk, of which 
they are very fond. 

All of the Capote Utes, with the exception of Sobata and party, are 
entirely dependent on the Government for support. They tell me that 
they are afraid to hniit in the San Juan country, because the Weme- 
nuche Utes would kill them. 

The Wemenuche Utes are, in a great measure, self-supporting, and 
live by the chase ; a very few of them own goats, and the principal aid 
they require from the Government is powder, lead, salt, and blankets. 
All of this tribe roam and hunt west of the San Juan River, and their 
lodges are to be found along the banks of the Rio de las Animas, Rio 
de la Plata, and Rio Mancos. 

Both the Capote and Wemenuche Utes are nomadic. They cultivate 
no soil whatever, and from the experience I have had with them I think 
it will be a long time before all of them can be induced to earn their 
living by tilling the soil. The great pride of these Indians is in their 
ponies; both the Capotes and Wemenuches own fine horses, one for 
every man and woman, and every child that is large enough to walk or 
ride. The chiefs generally own from one to five. The saddles are 
mostly of their own make, and answer every purpose. I have seldom 
seen so fine ponies in the States ; the most of them are very fat, for the 
reason that the San Juan country affords the very best of grazing. 
These Indians also give great attention to the rearing of colts. 

Since I have been in charge of this agency the Wemenuche Utes 
have been very successful in the chase, more especially during the fall 
and winter, the principal game being bear, deer, and beaver, with occa 
sionally an otter, the skins of which are traded for horses, and some 
times for sugar and coffee. 

The most part of the Indians under my charge are armed with muzzle- 
loading rifles, of the old patent, and Colt s revolvers, and they are gen 
erally fine marksmen. But very few of these Indians use the bow and 
arrow ; only the boys. 

The Cimarron Utes often visit the Utes of this agency, for the pur 
pose of trading buffalo robes for horses, and by this means many of the 
Capote and W^emenuche women have fine robes ; also, many of these 
Indians have fine Navajo blankets, obtained by trading furs and skins 
with the Navajo Indians. 

The Ute Indians of this agency are peaceable and well-disposed to 
ward the United States Government. 

When I took charge of this agency the Indians were receiving an ap 
propriation of $600 per month ; they received this during three months, 
since that time they have not averaged over $300 per month. They 
have been very discontented at times, but I have visited them often and 
by that means have prevented them from committing many depreda 
tions, for I have sometimes found them very hungry and cross and I 
could not blame them. 

The Capote and Wemenuche Ute Indians are very much attached to 
the locality they now inhabit, and are very desirous of remaining where 
they are. Many of them understand and speak the Spanish language, 
and they rank among the best of the nomadic tribes of our country; 
and I am sure that the people of this section of the country place great 
reliance upon the Ute Indians of this agency as a protection against 
other hostile tribes. 

These Indians have decreased during the past year about four per 
cent. ; the reason of this decrease, I believe, is that these tribes being 
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small there are frequent intermarriages among near relations, and the 
laws of life and health are violated in almost every way. 

The Capote and Weinenuche Utes, for the past year, have given 
no attention whatever to agricultural pursuits ; they have disposed of 
about $1,200 worth of furs and skins. 

Upon my entering on this duty I was well aware that it was the pol 
icy of the Government to place all the roving bands of the Indians on 
suitable reservations, and my instructions from the honorable Commis 
sioner were to use every endeavor to induce these Indians to comply 
with the wishes of the Department by locating upon the reservation 
provided for them in Colorado. 

I have upon every favorable opportunity endeavored to impress upon 
the minds of these Indians the benefits they would derive by complying 
with the wishes of the Government, but I have entirely failed in my 
endeavors, and they have always denied having any knowledge of any 
treaty being made between them and the United States Government for 
the placing of them on said reservation. Special agent Arny and 
myself also visited these Indians in the San Juan country during the 
month of May 1870, with instructions from the Department to try and 
induce them to go on the said reservation, but I found these Indians 
more persistent in their objections than I had ever seen them before, 
and the trip resulted in nothing being accomplished; for the details of 
this trip, I would respectfully refer you to my report to your office dated 
June 10, 1870. 

The Capote and Wemenuche Ute Indians are, as I before stated, 
peaceable Indians, and they evince great respect for the United States 
Government ; they are also very reasonable in everything in which the 
agent advises or asks of them, with this exception of reservation, and 
I am sure they would always be found willing and ready to join our 
troops to fight any hostile Indians. 

These Indians are also very brave, and I am very confident that they 
afford a better protection to the people of this section of the country 
than the same number of United States troops would. As I have before 
reported, it is useless to try any longer to induce these Indians to relin 
quish the country which they claim as their own, and they will only 
submit by force. 

I would most respectfully submit the following suggestions : In my 
report to your office for July, I recommended that this agency be trans 
ferred to Tierra Arnarilla, and I am now more than ever convinced that 
the change would be for the best interest of the Government, the peo 
ple, and the Indians, for the following reasons: The buildings for 
merly occupied by the troops at Fort Lowell, and which are now in very 
good repair, can be hired for the use of the agency at fifty dollars less 
per year than the present buildings, and they are much more suitable 
and convenient, and, in addition, the agent has the privilege of an acre 
or more of good tillage land. There is also fine grazing for the agency 
animals during the summer and winter, and also plenty of fuel, which 
ould be got with no expense but the hauling of it. Beef cattle, sheep, 
and wheat, can be purchased for less than it can at Abiquiu. 

Tierra Amarilla is the most proper place for the agency except it be 
established in the San Juan country. The Indians would have no reason 
to visit Abiquiu. The agent would be more with his Indians, and his 
influence with them greater. 

These Indians should go on a reservation and be self-supporting, and 
I respectfully suggest that the agency should be established on the San 
Juan Kiver. On my trip to the Indian country, in the latter part of 
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July and first of August, for the details of which I would respectfully 
refer you to my monthly report to your office dated August 9, 1870, I 
found hundreds of acres of land suitable for a reservation, also, plenty 
of good timber for building purposes, and the distance from Tierra Ama- 
rilla, the nearest settlement, is about fifty miles, and I would suggest 
this mode of inducing the Ute Indians to settle on this reservation. 
With the agency at Tierra Ainarilla, the agent could make a trip to the 
proposed reservation and remain there one month out of every three ; 
he should first put up a log-house for the purpose of keeping his pro 
visions, &c., by this means the agent, with three or four good men, and 
the proper farming implements, could plant and cultivate from seventy- 
five to one hundred acres of land the first year. In my talk with these 
Indians, some eight or ten of them have told me that they would assist 
in the planting and cultivating this land ; by giving these Indians some 
extra presents and plenty of provisions others would be induced to 
assist in the labor and take an interest with the agent in cultivating this 
land, and Avhen the crop is harvested it should be equally divided among 
those Indians that had assisted in cultivating and growing it; at the 
same time agency buildings could be erected, and I feel confident that 
with the proper management a greater part of these Indians would, in 
two or three years, become self-sustaining by engaging in agriculture. 
There are some bad Indians among the Capotes, and during the past 
year there has been an occasional instance of theft of a sheep or an ox for 
beef, but the prevailing vice with the Capotes is horse-stealing, and 
during the past year they have stolen eleven horses, six of the horses 
were stolen from the Navajoes, and five of them from Mexicans ; nine 
of these horses have been returned to the proper owners, the other two 
I have failed, as yet, to obtain. The horses stolen from the Navajoes 
proved to be the property of Mexicans, and were returned to them; 
many of the Capote Utes are very fond of whisky, and whenever they 
can obtain it they become intoxicated, but I am glad to state that, with 
the cooperation of the good citizens of Abiquiu and Tierra Amarilla, 
I have very nearly stopped the sale of it to these Indians, and it is very 
seldom that any whisky is obtained by them now. 

I would also state that every party of Americans or Mexicans who 
have been to the San Juan country during the past year for the purpose 
of mining or trapping have been treated very kindly by the Ute Indians, 
and that at no time has it been necessary that any United States troops 
should be stationed at Fort Lowell for the purpose of protecting these 
miners or the citizens of Tierra Amarilla. The Capote Utes committed 
as many depredations when a company of United States troops were 
stationed at Fort Lowell as they have done in the same time since its 
abandonment, and the money that it would cost to maintain a post at 
Tierra Amarilla would be much better expended in feeding the Ute 
Indians. 

The cost of maintaining the Capote and Wemenuche Cites for the last 
nine months has been somewhat less than thirty-five cents per capita 
per month, which includes food, powder, lead, rent of agency buildings, 
and all contingent expenses. 

Every Indian belonging to this agency should be supplied with a good 
blanket for the coming winter. They have received but very few during 
the past year, and are very destitute, and are looking anxiously forward 
for the gratification, which they hope will take place before cold weather 
sets in. 

During the past four months many of the Jicarilla Apaches have 
visited this agency and Tierra Amarilla, and so far I have always found 
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them quiet and peaceable ; but they are always begging of the agent 
for food and tobacco, and I have always given them when I could 
spare it. 

So far as the management of the Capote and Wemenuche Utes is 
concerned, there has been no difficulty whatever ; but I have had a great 
deal of trouble and annoyance in contending with outside interference. 
So far, I have obeyed the instructions that I have received from your 
office from time to time, as near as possible, and used my own judgment 
for the rest, and I trust my doing so will prove satisfactory to the De 
partment. 

I have the honor to inclose with this report statistical return pf farm 
ing, education, &c., appertaining to this agency. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. B. HANSON, 

First Lieutenant U. S. A., Indian Agent. 
Major WILLIAM CLINTON, U. S. A., 

Superintendent Indian Affairs, Santa Fe, N. M. 



No. 46. 

CIMARRON AGENCY, CIMARRON, NEW MEXICO, 

September 1, 1870. 

SIR : I have the honor to submit the following annual report of the 
affairs of this agency for 1870. 

The Indians not being on a reservation, and constantly coming and 
going, I have had considerable difficulty in getting at their number and 
condition. They are singularly averse to giving any data as to their 
numbers, and any information you may get from them must be taken 
with a considerable degree of allowance. Their number certainly grows 
less every year, as the mortality is great among them. This is espe 
cially true with the men of the two tribes; the women of the Utes greatly 
outnumber the men. This is also true of the Apaches, though not to so 
great an extent. During the year, at least so much of it as I have been 
agent, and as far as I can learn previously, the Indians have been peace 
able and well-disposed. Occasionally they committed depredations on the 
lierds and flocks of the settlers, but not to any great extent. They have 
appeared generally satisfied with the rations issued, though some com 
plain that it is not enough. The truth is, that many of them trade off 
their rations for whisky, &c., to the Mexicans and people in the coun 
try, and they are the ones who make the complaint. I have endeavored 
to stop this practice, and have in some degree succeeded, but not having 
the Indians on a reservation, of course I can have no absolute control over 
them. I have tried to detect some one in selling whisky to the Indians, 
but find it a difficult undertaking, as the Indians themselves will die 
before they will tell where they got it. The mouth previous to my ar 
rival there was a disturbance, caused by whisky, in which three Indians 
were killed. It was all among themselves. On the 20th of last month, 
two young warriors got drunk and created some disturbance. The next 
morning one of them accidentally shot himself through the heart. They 
are a good deal dissatisfied over the sale of the u Maxwell grant 7 to the 
English Company, they insisting that tbey own the land, and they only 
allowed Maxwell to live on it because he was their friend. The new 
company are anxious to get them off the laud. This may possibly lead 
to trouble, though I am satisfied that if the company use ordinary pru- 
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deuce there is no danger of an outbreak, as the Indians are averse to 
war. They fully understand that they are too weak to make much of a 
fight, and that in case they attempt it they will lose their rations, which 
is about all they have to depend on. Threats are sometimes made, but 
always by the young men when they are under the influence of liquor. 
There is a rumor that there is to be a council of all the Indians of New 
Mexico in the San Juan country, in October. I can find out nothing of 
it from the Indians. I would again recommend that the supply of ra 
tions be continued until spring, at least. It is more than probable that 
Mr. Maxwell will have left the grant by that time, and then I think the 
Indians can be put on a reservation ; of course they would then be more 
easily managed. As they are now, there is no effort made to civilize or 
instruct them, nor can any one find out, with certainty, their numbers. 
I have the honor to inclose herewith the forms furnished, filled up as 
accurately as possible. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

W. P. WILSON, 
Captain United States Army, Indian Agent. 

Major WILLIAM CLINTON, U. S. A., 

Superintendent of Indian Affairs, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 



No. 47. 

FORT CRAIO, NEW MEXICO, 

August 31, 1870. 

SIR : I have the honor to submit the following as my annual report 
of the condition of the Southern Apache Indian agency for the year end 
ing this day, viz : 

The Indians are composed of the Mirnbres, Mogollon, and Mescalero 
bands, and those now at Canada Alamosa, New Mexico, to whom food 
is issued by the Department, number 540 souls 87 men, including those 
of sixteen years of age and over; 197 women, including those of fifteen 
years of age and over ; and 250 children. The proportion of men seems 
to be too small, but from the best information that I can get they have 
come in in complete families, and the proportion of men, women, and 
children will compare favorably with that of the Apaches, still on the 
war path. 

The condition of the Indians is very poor indeed. They have but 
little shelter from rain or snow, and their clothing is very scanty, 280 
blankets being the only articles of clothing issued to them during the 
year. 

No reservation has yet been established for these Indians. I respect 
fully recommend that the reservation at Fort Stauton, New Mexico, 
recommended in my letter of October 6, 18G9, be set apart for these In 
dians as soon as practicable. If the Indians were established on a res 
ervation the influence of bad men (of which there is no scarcity in this 
section of the country) would be in a great degree broken, and the In 
dians would have more liberty to hunt. At present they are compelled 
to depend almost entirely upon the food issued by the Department, as 
they are afraid of scouting parties when away from the immediate vicin 
ity of their established camps. I am satisfied that a liberal allowance of 
food and clothing to these Indians would be to the interest of the Gov 
ernment, as it would induce many more, and perhaps all of those now on 
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the war-path, to come in and live at peace within the next year. The In 
dians who now receive food from the Department seem to be as well sat 
isfied as it is reasonable to expect them to be, under the circumstances, 
the allowance of food per day to each Indian being only one-half of 
one pound of corn and one-half of one pound of fresh beef. I respect 
fully recommend that the ration be increased to one pound of grain and 
one pound of meat daily to each Indian, and that four pounds of salt be 
issued to each 100 rations. It is impossible to control the Indians with 
the present allowance of food. It is just enough to keep them from 
going away, and they must steal in order to live. Some of the Mex 
icans, knowing that the Indians must steal in order to live, advise them 
to steal from other parties in order to save their own crops. This influ 
ence and the hunger of the Indians destroys, in a great degree, the in 
fluence of the agent over them. It is useless to make any appropriation 
for these Indians, unless a permanent reservation is established and the 
allowance of food increased. The present plan of feeding them is only 
a waste of money, as no permanent good is accomplished or likely to be 
accomplished by it. The demoralizing influence of free gifts, if liberal,, 
would cause these Indians in a few years to lose their discipline and con 
fidence as warriors, and the large number of boys now growing up, and 
who will be classed as fighting men in three years, will not learn enough 
about war to make them dangerous. 

I think that the experience of the last fifteen years is sufficient ta 
satisfy the Government that it is impracticable to conquer these Indians, 
scattered, as they are, over a very large and mountainous country, and 
that any and all reasonable means should be used to retain those now 
at peace, and to induce others to come in. 

1 regard the Apaches as the worst Indians in the country. They are 
very adroit thieves, never risk a fight unless the advantage is greatly in 
their favor, and so conduct their operations as to keep up a general feel 
ing of insecurity for life and property among the settlers of the country. 
The consolidation of the Mescalero Apache and the Southern Apache 
agencies, on July 11, 1870, has already been beneficial ; 51 Mescalero 
Apaches have come in since, and the agent can use the Indians now 
under his charge to communicate with those on the war path, with a 
view of bringing them all upon a reservation. 

With proper effort, I believe that 1,000 of these Indians can be in 
duced to come in and live at peace before June 30, 1872. Since June 
21, 1870, 51 Mescaleros and 140 Mogollons have come in. All of the 
Mimbres band, including the chiefs, are in. There are no chiefs of the 
Mescalero or Mogollon bands in. They are very suspicious, and send 
only a few of their people in at a time, in order to test the sincerity of 
the agent, and to see how they are treated. Talk and promises do not 
amount to anything among these treacherous and suspicious beings. 
They depend upon acts alone, take what is given them, and evince no 
gratitude whatever. It will take a long period of careful treatment to&gt; 
overcome their suspicious nature. 

If, with the aid of a liberal appropriation, an agent succeeds in con 
trolling the Indians now in, induces others to come in, and teaches them 
to depend upon tilling the soil for a living, within the next two years, 
he will do well. An Apache warrior looks upon any kind of labor as 
degrading to him, and believes that squaws and peons should do all 
the work. Their strong desire to imitate the Americans and Mexicans 
in the country, I believe, could be taken advantage of, and they grad 
ually could be induced to labor for their own benefit. Yery early last 
spring, when the Mexicans began to prepare for a crop, the Indians 
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asked for agricultural implements, in order that they might cultivate a 
crop. I respectfully recommend that a few implements be given them 
for trial. 

I respectfully recommend that the sum of $40,734 be appropriated to 
purchase the following articles of subsistence for 1,000 Indians, for the 
year ending June 30, 1872, viz : 

For 365,000 pounds of corn, at 4 cents per pound $14,600 

For 365,000 pounds of Ibeef, at 7 cents per pound 25 ? 550 

For 14,600 pounds of salt, at 4 cents per pound 584 



Total 40,734 



Also, that a sufficient additional sum be appropriated to purchase 
and transport to the reservation which may be established the articles 
on the list A, appended hereto. 

I transmit herewith " statistical return of farming, &c., w and " statis 
tics of education," as complete as it is possible to make them. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

A. G. HENNISEE, 
First Lieutenant United States Army, Indian Agent. 



A. 

Estimate of articles required for presents to the Southern Apache Indians, in Xew Mexico, 
for the year ending June 30, 1870. 

2, 500 yards red flannel, (woolen.) | 1, 000 tin cups. 

1, 000 blankets. 200 camp kettles. 



2, 500 yards calico. 
500 shirts. 

300 wool hats. 

3, 000 yards "brown muslin. 
1, 000 cotton handkerchiefs. 

4, 000 papers vermilion. 
800 butcher knives. 
800 iron spoons. 

800 zinc mirrors. 
250 axes and handles. 

3 gross assorted awls. 
300 awl handles. 



400 mess pans. 
, 000 tin pans 1 quart. 
500 papers assorted sewing needles. 
50 pounds linen thread. 
10 drawing knives. 
50 reaping hooks. 
500 papers 10-ounce tacks. 
100 bridle-bits. 
40 hoes. 
10 spades. 

6 plows 4 one-horse and 2 two-horse. 
500 pounds of tobacco. 

A. G. HENNISEE, 
First Lieutenant United States Army, Indian Agent. 



No. 48. 

SANTA F, NEW MEXICO, 

September 1, 1870. 

SIR : I have the honor to report that during the year ending August 
31, 1870, 1 have been on duty as agent for the Pueblo Indians, of New 
Mexico. 

In November 1869, I visited the Pueblos of Taos, Pecuris, San Juan, 
San Ildefonso, Nambi, Pojuaque, and Tersuque, and made a report of 
my journey, which was forwarded at that time. From the closest ob 
servation, I am of the opinion that a more industrious tribe of Indians 
does not exist. The principal employment of the men, and boys of 16 
years and upwards, is the cultivation of the lands under their charge, 
the chief productions of which are corn and wheat. 

The Southern Pueblos, as a general rule, obtain a livelihood from the 
culture of grapes, large vineyards of which are in existence in the 
11 I A 
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Pueblos of Isleta and Santa Domingo. The women are mostly em 
ployed in domestic duties, providing the clothing for all, as also prepar 
ing the corn and wheat for food. Most, if not all the Pueblos are com 
fortably supplied with the necessities of life through their own exertions, 
very few being unemployed. The greatest difficulty is the continual con 
tentions arising between the Indians and Mexicans. They cannot agree in 
such close proximity, and have but little regard for each other. I would 
respectfully renew the suggestion made in my last annual report, that 
an act of Congress be passed prohibiting all Mexicans and Americans 
from living on their grants ; and, in cases where the lands were actually 
sold by the Indians, under the belief that they had authority to sell it, 
some provision be made to reimburse the purchasers. An act of this 
kind will do more to secure amicable feelings between the races than 
anything else. 

Last spring I received from Major William Clinton, United States 
Army, superintendent of Indian affairs for this Territory, a few agricul 
tural implements for the Pueblos, which I proceeded to distribute to 
the different villages, according to the population. The amount was not 
near enough to supply all, and, as a consequence, when the proportions 
alluded to were offered to the Pueblos of Tersuque, Pojuaque, Nambi, 
San Ildefonso, and San Juan, they refused to receive them, saying that 
if every person could not receive something, they would take none at 
all, as it would only create dissatisfaction among the non-recipients. I 
explained to them that I had no more to give, but they still refused 
them. I am disposing of the rejected shares, however, by giving them 
to such men of the above Pueblos as apply for them and are found 
worthy. The remainder of the Pueblos were very glad to get their 
shares, and seemed satisfied when I told them why I had no more. 

I received a communication from Major Clinton, superintendent of 
Indian affairs, informing me that W. F. M. Arny had been appointed a 
special Indian agent, and that, among his other duties, he was instructed 
to establish schools among the Pueblo Indians. Since that time he has 
visited nearly all the Pueblo villages, and I have no doubt but that he 
will, in his report, give a more detailed account of the educational pro 
gress of the Pueblos than I am able to. 

In conclusion, I would respectfully state that the Indians are busily 
engaged in the cultivation of their lands, and, with the exception of 
the troubles arising from Mexicans trespassing on their grants, all are 
peaceable and quiet. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

CHARLES L. COOPER, 
First Lieutenant U. S. Army, Agent for Pueblo Indians. 

Major WILLIAM CLINTON, U. S. A., 

Superintendent of Indian Affairs, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 
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SIR : In compliance with the instructions of your Department, I have 
the honor to submit a report relating to the condition of affairs in the 
Colorado superintendence , for the year ending September 30, 1870. 
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Since my last report the buildings at both the agencies, provided for 
by the Government, have been completed, and the lower agency has 
proved entirely successful in carrying out the designs of the Department. 
The greater part of the Southern Utes have been fed there during the 
past spring and summer, and I have inaugurated there a regular com 
missary system, whereby sufficient supplies are issued to the Indians 
every ten days. At first they did not seem to understand this plan, and 
consumed ten days supplies in five days ; but after having starved once 
or twice, they now realize that " Indian soldiers are like white soldiers, 7 
and must subsist on the rations furnished by the Government. 

I think the excessive expenditures required heretofore in the adminis 
tration of Indian affairs in this superintendency have been in conse 
quence partially of a want of honesty, but more especially of a lack of 
systematic management, and I am satisfied that so soon as the Indians 
thoroughly understand the policy of the Department, and believe that 
the Government intends to feed, supply, protect and instruct them, and 
enable them to learn those arts which will make them an independent 
and self-sustaining community, they will come to their reservation and 
remain there. I forward herewith the report of Lieutenant C. T. Speer, 
United States Army and Indian agent, in relation to the difficulties he 
has experienced in keeping miners off the land included in the Ute 
reservation. 

I have never been able to comprehend the reasons which induced the 
Colorado officials and the General Government to enter into a treaty 
setting apart one-third of the whole area of Colorado for the exclusive 
use and occupation of the Ute nation. The territory to which I refer 
includes over 40,000 square miles, or over 20 square miles to the head 
of each family, and 4 square miles to each individual Ute, man, woman, 
or child. 

The greater part of this country is the best agricultural, pastural, and 
mining land on the continent, and when I travelled over it I could not 
help feeling and expressing surprise that the richest portion of the Ter 
ritory of Colorado should have been alienated without any sufficient 
reason or any sufficient consideration. 

This Ute reservation includes mines which will pay $100 per day to 
the man, grasses which are luxuriant and inexhaustible, and a soil richer 
and more fruitful than any other in the Territory. The land on the 
Uncompagre will raise cotton, and this staple has been produced there 
of as good quality as any raised in the South. Snow only falls for two 
months in the year on the worst portion of the reservation belonging to 
the southern agency, and in the Uncompagre country no snow falls, 
and yet this great and rich country is set aside for the exclusive use of 
savages who will not work themselves, nor permit others to work. 

I believe that God gave to us the earth, and the fullness thereof, in 
order that we might utilize and enjoy His gifts. I do not believe in 
donating to these indolent savages the best portion of my Territory, and 
I do believe in placing the Indians on an equality with the white man 
as a landholder. By preemption the white man can obtain 160 acres 
from the Government by paying for it, while any one of these aboriginal 
vagrants, by virtue of being the head of a family, secures 12,800 acres 
without preempting or paying for it. The system is wrong, because it 
is unjust to the white, and of no real benefit to the red man. A simple 
solution of the question is this: let the Government of the United States 
treat the white citizens on the frontier with the consideration due their 
superior energy and intelligence; give every individual Indian, man, 
woman, and child, 160 acres of land, but allow every American man to 
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go freely, and without hinderance, wherever the American flag covers- 
American soil. 

If the Government should attempt to exclude immigrants from this 
reservation it will require a large body of troops to enforce their behests. 
I have already experienced great difficulty in keeping miners and agri 
culturists out of this country, and I think that another year will demon 
strate the fact that miners will follow their avocation on the reservation 
unless sufficient physical force, in the shape of a strong body of soldiers,, 
prevents them. 

The rumors, which were telegraphed through the Associated Press, in 
relation to the massacre in North Park, were entirely without founda 
tion. The Utes were accused of killing the white men who were mur 
dered. So soon as I learned of the murders, I visited the scene of the 
outrages and satisfied myself that the Utes were innocent, and that the 
Arapahoes and Cheyennes were the guilty parties. I have already made 
this affair the subject of a special communication to your Department. 

I desire to call your attention to the fact that all my contracts for 
supplies during the current year have been made for from 25 to 100 per 
cent, less than during the past year, and from 500 to 1,000 per cent, less 
than during the last administration. If you once get this Indian busi 
ness fixed upon a proper and legitimate basis, the affairs of the Indian 
Department will be administered as economically as any other depart 
ment of the Government. The Indians understand when they are well 
taken care of, and fully appreciate the efforts of the Government in their 
behalf. 

I inclose the report of my private secretary, Mr. Thompson, who, by 
my order, visited the lower agency during the past summer, and I con 
cur in all the suggestions which he submits. If the Indians are well 
fed, they will stay on the reservation ; if their treaty stipulations are 
complied with, they will abandon their predatory lives, and look to the 
Government for support and sustenance, and in time they will become 
entirely dependent upon the Government and subject to the national 
authority. 

I think the Department should not swerve from its policy, requiring 
all these Indians to receive annuities upon their reservation and at 
their agencies. Should this regulation be strictly enforced, they will 
soon understand that the Government proposes to require a compliance 
on their part with the treaty stipulations. Indian nature is like all 
other human nature in this, that if they know they will be held to an 
observance of the letter of their bond, they will comply with it; if any 
weakness is shown by the Government or its agents, difficulty and 
annoyance are certain to ensue. 

" Ouray," the head chief of the Utes, came 500 miles to see me, for the 
purpose of requesting that soldiers might be sent to his agency, stating 
as a reason for his appeal, that the agent had no power to enforce any 
orders he might issue, or to protect the Government against any bad 
white men, or Indians who might desire to rob the agency. I wrote 
and telegraphed to the general commanding this department, and his 
reply was that I must depend upon Fort Union, (an infantry post,) 300 
miles from the agency, for this sort of protection. 

In order to show you how necessary troops might be at these agencies, 
I tell you a circumstance that happened this summer: Sha-wa-no, the 
war chief of the Southern Utes, started for Denver, in company with 
Lieutenant Speer, the agent, and one of the petty chiefs, named 
a jim:" Jim got drunk, had a quarrel with Sha-wa-no, became dis 
gusted, and started back from Fairplay ; went to the agency, and told 
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the Utes there that heleft Sha-wa-no lying in the road near Fairplay, with 
his throat cut, and his scalp removed by the whites. The wife of Sha- 
wa-no (as is the custom when a chief dies) killed all his horses, and 
burned his blankets, robes, and lodges, and the whole tribe prepared 
for war, intending to attack the Saguache settlement, and kill the three 
or four hundred people living in the valley; however, the counsels of 
the older men prevailed, and through their influence it was agreed by 
the tribe to wait for six days, with the understanding that if Sha-wa-no 
was not heard from within that time, all the whites in that country 
should be killed. Fortunately, Sha-wa-no returned, the lives of in 
nocent white people were spared ; and Jim, the liar, is now an out 
cast and refugee from the tribe. I merely state these facts, in order 
to show to the Department on how slight a pretext the lives of 
these people on the frontier may be sacrificed. I have already ex 
pressed my belief, in a letter dated January 20, 1870, that the entire 
management of Indian affairs should be turned over to the War De 
partment, or to Regular Army officers, under your supervision. My ex 
perience during the past year has confirmed my impression as to the 
propriety of this recommendation. Make the Army responsible, both 
for the management of Indian affairs and the safety of the frontier, 
and we will have peace. It is no more than human that officers of the 
Army should decline to respect a recommendation of, or act upon a sug 
gestion coming from, persons whom they regard as possibly inimical to 
them, that is, civil officers with some military authority. Sometimes 
this feeling leads to terrible mistakes, involving loss of life and prop 
erty. As an instance in point: On the 4th of February, 1870, I wrote 
to the major general commanding this military district, saying : 

I have the honor to request that at least four companies of cavalry be stationed in 
this Territory during the coming spring, summer, and fall. The presence of some of 
your troops here during the past summer, I am satisfied, preserved peace within the 
borders of Colorado ; the first peace we have had for ten years. 

* No matter how incredulous either you or I may be as to future trouble, it is always 
better to be prepared for any contingency which may arise, and thus avoid either self- 
reproach or the censure of the public. 

On the 5th of May I telegraphed again asking for troops, calling- 
attention to my letter of February and expressing the hope that the 
request I had made in that letter would be complied with. Twelve 
days afterwards the Indians killed twenty-seven of the citizens of my 
Territory, men, women, and children, whose lives rnig-ht have been 
saved had soldiers of the United States been sent to the frontier instead 
of remaining in their barracks at Leavenworth and Omaha and other 
secure points in the East. 

Kow, I am unable to understand the philosophy or the strategic advan 
tage of taking troops back to the Missouri River every winter who 
have been stationed on the frontier during the summer. Eastern Kan 
sas has not been molested by savages since Quantrell made his raid ; 
Omaha, I believe, has never suffered at all, except from the inroads of 
George Francis Train ; and yet every winter a large proportion of the 
cavalry is ordered back to Omaha and Leavenworth, and away from the 
dangerous frontier, and when the early summer comes, and with it In-* 
dian raids and depredations, they are too far away to protect the settle 
ments or overawe the savages. The Indians know this as well as we do, 
and always make their attacks before our troops have left their com 
fortable eastern cantonments in the spring, or after they have returned 
to them in the fall. I cannot understand what great military necessity 
demands the annual exodus of these troops from our borders. If they 
are needed here at all they should remain here all the time. If they are 
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not needed here the Government had better save the expense of trans 
porting them annually to Colorado and back again to the East. 

I have never seen any troops stationed in this country affording the 
needed protection to our settlers. The great end and aim seems to be 
to guard the railroads and to take care of themselves. There are sixty 
thousand people in this Territory ; along the railroads there are settled 
probably on e thousand, (that is, away from Denver. ) These one thousand 
have two or three thousand soldiers to protect them, while the other 
fifty-nine thousand, a hundred times more exposed, have not the pro 
tection of as many hundreds. 

To an inquiring mind this state of affairs very naturally suggests the 
query, is the Army stationed on the frontier to guard the iron and the 
ties of incorporated railroad companies or to protect the people *? Cer 
tain it is that the troops are along the line of the railroads ; away from 
there in this Territory are scarcely any. As soldiers can be fed and quar 
tered here in Denver 50 per cent, cheaper than they can in Leavenworth 
or Omaha, if you include the annual expense of transportation of troops r 
baggage, horses, and supplies to the Missouri .River and back again, 
and as this is the point where they are needed, I really do not understand 
why they are not kept here during the winter, ready for prompt and 
decisive action in the spring. I regard this as a legitimate matter in 
an Indian report, because in the capacity of superintendent, I can do 
nothing without the assistance, support, and cooperation of the army, 
and I think it is time the detached portions of the Army should heartily 
aid the Indian Department in all its varied ramifications, instead of 
standing aloof as careless and uninterested spectators of current events. 

I want to see the Army out here winter and summer, where it properly 
belongs. If winter in this region is too cold for the soldiers, notify the 
citizens that they have to take care of themselves, and they will prepare 
to do it. I speak in earnest, and utter the sincere opinion of every 
honest citizen of this Territory when I say that we do not want any 
more summer soldiers. If troops are sent down here simply to spend a 
pleasant summer, trout-fishing, grouse-shooting, and buffalo-hunting, 
they had better stay away altogether. I do not desire to bring the In 
dian Department into collision with the War Department, but I do wish 
to see the two united and working cordially and earnestly together, and 
then I know that the future peace of this frontier will be assured. 

I would most respectfully suggest that hereafter Indian goods for this 
superin tendency be shipped from the point where they are purchased, 
so as to reach here by the first or middle of August. Although I have 
succeeded in making my freight contracts about two and a half cents 
per pound less than the contracts made last year by the agents, yet I 
think I could have done still better for the Government had the goods 
arrived here two months earlier. 

I fear the present contractors will experience great difficulty in reach 
ing the agencies with their wagons, as the snow has been steadily fall 
ing in this vicinity for the past twenty -four hours, and is probably 
much worse in the mountains. The Indians will suffer greatly until 
*these goods reach them, which will not be before the 15th of November. 
This, of course, will create dissatisfaction and discontent among these 
people, who have lately been disposed to place themselves under the 
control and supervision of your Department. 

If Congress could be induced to make the appropriations early in their 
session for such annuity goods as are required by you, it would be a 
great saving of money to the Department, and of time and trouble to 
Commissioner, superintendent, and agents. If I could certainly advertise 
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to freighters that goods would reach the points on the railroad, from 
whence they are to be transported in wagons to the agencies by, at 
furthest, the middle of August, I could be able to secure much lower 
rates than the Government has paid heretofore. Last year the freighters 
who carried the goods to the White Eiver agency went in prepared to 
remain all winter. This year they will not be able to return before May, 
as the snow on the mountains between the railroad and the agency will 
be very deep by the middle of November. 

I have the honor to refer you to my report of September 1, 1870, for 
full information relating to the country through which it is necessary to 
pass in order to reach White Eiver; and, also, for everything of interest 
concerning the agency established there, and the manner in which the 
contractors have discharged their obligations and the employes fulfilled 
their duties. I desire to say here, that it is very difficult and almost 
impossible to retain an efficient corps of employe s at these agencies, 
owing to their extreme isolation. By examining the pay-rolls you will 
find the changes to have been very frequent. Men remain there a month 
or two and become tired of the monotony and seclusion of their lives. 
The fact that a man does remain there for any great length of time is 
pretty good evidence of stupidity, inefficiency, and want of enterprise or 
energy. I do the best I can, however, and try to employ for the Govern 
ment such persons as will serve them at least moderately well for sixty- 
two dollars and a half per month in a country where common labor is 
worth from three to four dollars a day. 

In connection with this subject of pay and emoluments, I desire to call 
your attention to the fact that the last Congress, as I am informed by 
the First Comptroller of the Treasury, neglected to make any appropri 
ation for my pay either as superintendent of Indian affairs or governor. 
I possess too much " pride of official station" to believe that Congress 
totally forgot that such an office existed as governor and ex officio super 
intendent of Indian affairs for Colorado Territory. It had always been 
recognized by previous Congresses, at least so far as making an appro 
priation for salary was concerned. Consequently, I explain to myself 
this omission by believing that Congress thought that as I had saved to 
the Government over $200,000 during my administration, they had better 
assist me in saving my own salary by allowing me to draw it all at once 
at the end of the next fiscal year; or, it may be a joke, perpetrated by 
the Committee of Ways and Means, as an illustration of that mixed 
proverb, that "Economy is the soul of wit." I would most respectfully 
request that you call the attention of Congress to this omission; for, 
although the compensation is not munificent, it has heretofore enabled 
me to send a good many impecunious soldiers, who have wandered out 
here, home to their friends, and to contribute something toward local 
charities, and to furnish some lubricating oil for the political machinery 
of the republican party. In order to show you that I am entirely disin 
terested in preferring this request, I can honestly say that I have never 
expended one dollar of my salary as governor and superintendent for 
my own personal benefit. I have contributed it uniformly and cheerfully 
for the good of the general people from whence it eaine ; and I only state 
these facts now so that you may be able, with a clear conscience, to 
assure Congress that, should they hereafter see proper to vote me a 
salary, I will not expend it in riotous living or devote it to securing per 
sonal or political aggrandizement. 

Bishop Macheboeuf, the Catholic bishop of this diocese, has visited 
the lower agency and expressed a desire to establish a mission there, if 
practicable. Bishop Eandall, the Episcopal bishop of this diocese, has, 
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also, I believe, visited this agency. I have declined to give my assent 
to the establishment of either Eomau Catholic or Episcopal missions 
there without your approval ; but I would respectfully recommend that 
all religious denominations in the world be permitted to establish, and 
encouraged to maintain, missions among the Indians. Contact with 
Christian gentlemen will improve their morals, and I think these soldiers 
of the cross can do more toward civilizing and humanizing the savages 
than the soldiers of the United States and all the Government officials 
combined. 

In conclusion, I desire to say that, with efficient agents and with the 
kind and energetic assistance and cooperation which you have always 
given me, I feel satisfied that the experiment just inaugurated of civil 
izing the Utes can be made a success. I am indebted, not only to your 
self, but to many of the subordinate officers of your Bureau, for their 
uniform courtesy, and for the aid and encouragement that have been 
extended to me in the administration of Indian affairs in this superin- 
tendency; and especially are my grateful acknowledgments due for the 
promptness with which all my requisitions have been answered and 
honored, and my suggestions noticed. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

EDWARD M. McCOOK, 
Governor and ex officio Superintendent of Indian Affairs 

of Colorado Territory. 

Hon. E. S. PARKER, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 



No. 50. 

DENVER, September 1, 1870. 

SIR : I have the honor to report that, in compliance with your instruc 
tions directing me to visit the White Kiver agency and to inspect the 
location and the buildings, I left Denver on Wednesday, August 10, 
1870, accompanied by A. M. Curtis, interpreter, and Mr. Robert Tate 
as guide. We proceeded to Fort Steele by rail, and marched from Raw- 
lings s Springs, Wyoming Territory, on the morning of August 12, 1870, 
escorted by Company A, Second United States Cavalry, Captain De- 
wees, commanding. We reached the White Kiver agency on the eve 
ning of the 21st of August ten days from Rawlings s. The road over 
which we traveled passed for the whole distance through the heart of* 
the Rocky Mountains; the general direction being southwest. We 
found good camping places and plenty of water and grass, but the 
whole country, away from the banks of the streams, is exceedingly ster 
ile and desolate; its only vegetable productions being sage-brush and 
cactus, and the only indigenous living creature the horned frog. In 
the streams we found abundance of fish and sufficient game to ena 
ble us with our rifles to keep the command supplied with fresh meat. 

The agency buildings have been erected at the mouth of a deep cafion 
where the river debouches from the higher range of mountains, and I 
should judge from its location, as well as from what I learned from the 
Indians, that it is much colder there than some 12 or 15 miles further 
down the river. The Indians informed me that their stock could not be 
kept there on account of the intense cold and the heavy falls of snow. 
Last winter those who remained in the vicinity of the agency pitched 
their camp some 12 miles further southwest. In tbe immediate vicin- 
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ity of the agency there are, I should judge, 10,000 acres of what ap 
pears to be fertile land ; part of it the river bottom, part rolling, but 
all covered with good grass. On the bottom land a great part of the 
grass is fit for hay, and last fall the employes at the agency cut and 
cured sufficient to feed the cattle during the winter. Although this 
soil produces good grass, yet, as it appears to be largely impregnated 
with alkali, the production of cereals and vegetables is an experiment 
the success of which is uncertain. 

The mill is substantially built and well covered ; and, judging from 
its performance while I was there, is able to double the capacity stipu 
lated in the contract. The race, above three-quarters of a mile long, is 
well constructed, and the whole establishment equal, or superior, to any 
mill owned by private individuals which I have seen in the Territory. 
The other buildings are constructed of hewn logs, chinked and daubed, 
and with stone fire-places and chimneys, and all floored with sawed 
boards. I measured each one, and their dimensions were as follows : 
Agent s house, 38 by 16 feet ; miller s house, 32 by 16 feet ; blacksmith s 
house, 32 by 16 feet 3 inches; farmer s house, 32 by 16 feet; carpen 
ter s house, 32 feet by 16 feet 6 inches; warehouse, 40 by 16 feet. 
Everything was completed at the time I made the inspection, except 
hanging the window-shutters on some of the buildings and finishing 
some of the partitions. The whole work was done in much better man 
ner than I had anticipated after having experienced so much difficulty 
and delay with the contractors. My judgment is that the work conies 
fully up to the requirements of the contract ; and consequently, after 
receiving the certificate of Mr. Brown that the whole work was com 
pleted, I gave the contractors vouchers for the amount due them, which 
will be forwarded to you forthwith for payment. I have, however, made 
this the subject of a separate communication. 

I found no responsible party in charge of the public property at the 
agency, Captain Beck having left there and gone to Fort Steele, and I 
selected Mr. James A. Brown, carpenter, he being the most intelligent 
among the employes at the agency, and gave him a commission as act- 
ting sub-agent, to be in force until revoked, or until an agent should be 
appointed by the Government of the United States. I do not know 
whether I would be legally authorized to issue such a commission, but 
it answers the double purpose of giving him credence and authority 
with the Indians, and imposing upon him such moral responsibility as 
will insure a careful and honest disposition of the public property 
placed in his charge. It was certainly the best and only thing I could 
do under the circumstances. I found 16 fat work-oxen there, which I 
purchased at the commissary price at which other cattle had been de 
livered to me by the commissary at Fort Steele. They were excellent 
beef cattle, and securing them at the agency saves the cost of trans 
portation. 

As to the fitness of this White Eiver location for an agency and the 
future benefits that will acrue to the Indians, I can only say that if its 
affairs are properly administered by some intelligent agent who feels an 
interest in his work, it will probably answer the benevolent purpose for 
which it was established by the Government. But so many changes 
have been made already during its short and eventful career that the 
Indians feel very little confidence in the stability of either the agency 
or the agent. My impression is that the proper location for this agency 
would have been on the south bank of Bear Eiver, about 80 miles 
north of its present site. The climate is more temperate, the valleys 
broader, and the timber more abundant and of better quality, and the 
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place much more accessible for the purposes of transportation. The 
Indians themselves desired the agency established at this point, object 
ing to the buildings being placed on White Eiver, for the reason it 
would frighten all the game away, the White Eiver region being the 
best portion of all their hunting-grounds. Last winter they killed 70 
elk out of one band within sight of tlie agency. I would recommend, 
however, that the experiment be tried for one year with the agency 
where it is, placing it in charge of some good man who will stay at his 
post and endeavor to discharge his duties faithfully. Should this prove 
without good results I would suggest its removal to some more accessi 
ble point;, where the Government can discharge their obligations to 
these Indians with a smaller expense than at present. 

Any of the country through which we passed is a good country for 
Indians, for we saw no human habitations from the time we left Eaw- 
lings s Springs until we reached White Eiver, and no matter how much 
our country may increase in prosperity and grow in population, there is 
no possibility of this portion of the Territory being inhabited by a per 
manent white population, except along the valley of the Bear. I saw 
nothing which would invite occupation by even the most poverty- 
stricken and adventurous of our frontiermeu. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

EDWAED M. McCOOK, 
Governor , ex officio Sup t Indian Affairs of Colorado Territory. 

Hon. E. S. PARKER, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 



Ko. 51. 

DENVER, COLORADO TERRITORY, 

September 1, 1870. 

SIR : Agreeably to your instructions, dated August 9, 1870, I pro 
ceeded to the Southern Ute Indian Agency, leaving Denver August 13, 
1870, for the purpose of inspecting the buildings, stock, &c., at that 
agency, and, in accordance with your order, I have the honor to submit 
the following report : 

I reached the agency on the evening of August 23, and on the fol 
lowing morning, accompanied by the agent, interpreter, and two of the 
chiefs, I made a tour of the valley in order to investigate the condition 
of the cattle. I counted 398 cows, 168 calves, and 9 bulls. It was im 
possible to make an accurate enumeration, as many of the animals were 
browsing among the willows, and those wanting to complete the requi 
site number were probably overlooked from this cause. From a careful 
examination of those I saw, I have, however, no hesitation in pronoun 
cing this herd vastly superior to any (not thorough -bred) of the fifty or 
more collections of cattle observed on my trip. The cows are large, 
gentle, and far above the average of stock usually chosen here for 
breeding purposes. The bulls are unexceptionable specimens of Dur 
ham stock, and a sight of the progeny would gladden the heart of any 
admirer of fine grade stock. I would recommend, however, that part 
of the bulls now on hand be replaced the coming spring, by carefully 
selected animals of the Devon breed, as a cross of this kind with Amer 
ican cows gives a superior work and beef ox, and the most tractable 
milch cows. The bulls chosen should not exceed two years in age. 
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The section of country to which the herd is confined embraces the 
valley of the Gunnison River, from the confluence of the Finos Creek 
to the canon of the main stream an area of about ten miles in length 
by three to five in width affording abundant pasturage of an excellent 
quality for six months in the year and an unfailing supply of the purest 
water. I think that cattle can winter here, but I would advise a change 
of pasture before the snow begins to fall. By passing the canon, and 
going ten miles southwest, a range, undisturbed, and of even greater 
luxuriance than that in the immediate vicinity of the agency, can be ob 
tained, and there, in my judgment, the cattle should be placed this win 
ter, and kept until spring grass, on their present range, shall have at 
tained a height of five or six inches. As the cattle begin to roam, after 
the first frosts, an extra herder should be provided during the winter 
season. From the 1st of May until October, one herder, with two horses, 
(for alternate use,) can accomplish the work and keep the herd within 
a range of five miles square. I do not see why the Indians could not 
do this labor. The employment of Kan-e-a-che or Un-ca-rnence, (both 
of whom I learn have been reduced from chief ship to the ranks, and 
who seem to be looking for situations,) at a moderate salary, would be 
a stroke of policy likely to result in great benefit to both the Depart 
ment and the Indians. 

The agency farm has not proved a success this season, owing to the 
almost insuperable climatic and other difficulties to be surmounted. A 
tract of eight to ten acres was planted with oats, potatoes, turnips, &c., 
all of which might have made an average crop but for the advent of 
the grasshoppers. These insects devoured all the farm produce above 
ground in a single day. I am informed by the agent that a severe frost 
killed the grasshoppers the same night. 

I found the agency buildings in good repair ; the saw-mill in excellent 
order ; 75,000 feet of lumber principally fencing cut and neatly piled, 
and 10,000 feet of rough timber at the mill. The farming implements 
and the artisan s tools are as good as new. The stable and the corral 
are very roomy and well built. The former contains twenty stalls ; the 
latter is 300 feet square, and inclosed with slabs 10 feet long, sunk in 
the ground two feet. A passage, inclosed with a tight board fence, runs 
from the corral to the Fairbanks platform scales, which are set midway 
between the house of the agent and the warehouse. This work has all 
been done by the employes, and is well and substantially performed. I 
would recommend, in order to contribute further to the comfort of per 
sons employed there, that provision be made for lathing and plastering 
the dwelling-houses, and that the somber exterior of the structures be 
changed by a coat of whitewash to a more cheerful tint ; also, that a 
storm flag be provided for use at the agency. 

Of the road from Saquache to the agency, I cannot speak in terms of 
the highest praise, as it is nothing more than a mere trail ; but, as the 
grade is easy and material abundant, I think the well-directed labor of 
a dozen men for twenty days would suffice to make an excellent road. 
There are numerous swampy places which should be " corduroyed," as 
in their present state it is almost impossible .to take a loaded wagon 
over them. Four bridges should be built, numerous rocks removed, and 
about fifteen miles of the trail, which runs along the side of the moun 
tain, should be leveled. I would urge the necessity of an appropriation, 
say $500, for this purpose, and I venture to predict, that the damage to 
goods transported to the agency this season from upsettings and break 
downs on this part of the route will be double that amount. 

There were at the agency, at the time of my visit, 30 lodges of In- 
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dians on the Saquache Eiver, about half- way between the agency and 
Saquache settlement ; 100 lodges, all under the control of Ouray and 
the sub-chiefs, Cha-va-no, Guero, and Jim. 

While at the agency, Ouray, who is the acknowledged head of the 
southern allied tribes, notified me of his intention to make that place 
his future home, and, by his request, I gave orders to the employes to 
erect for him a comfortable home, 32 by 16 feet, and containing four 
rooms. Work on this building was commenced the day I left. 

I regard this agency as a success, and, if the commissary department 
there is kept well supplied, the question how to keep the Southern Utes 
quiet is solved. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JAMES B. THOMPSON, 

Private Secretary. 
Hoii. EDWARD M. McCooK, 

Governor and ex officio Superintendent Indian Affairs, 

Colorado Territory. 



No. 52. 

OFFICE SOUTHERN UTE AGENCY, COLORADO TERRITORY, 

February 5, 1870. 

GOVERNOR : In compliance with the regulations of the Department, 1 
have the honor to submit my second quarterly report of the operations 
of this agency. 

It is but five months, up to January 1, 1870, since I assumed the re 
sponsible duties connected with this office; since which time a vast 
amount of labor has been performed. There have been erected one saw 
mill and seven good and substantial buildings, including a school-house. 
(See report of October 1869.) In addition to this, I have had erected 
one frame corral, 100 feet square; a stable, 100 feet long, with twenty- 
five stalls, which room I have found very convenient for the cows, work- 
oxen, and mules belonging to this agency; also, one cellar, well se 
cured by a plank wall on inside. The lumber expended in erecting the 
corral, stable, and cellar amounts to 20,670 feet, all of which was man 
ufactured by the employes after the mill was turned over to me by the 
contractors. The lumber at this agency has proved to be of more ex 
cellent quality than I had at first anticipated, it being free from knots 
and more durable. 

I have now 500 mill logs, and by the 1st of May I shall have enough, 
in all probability, to cut 400,000 feet of merchantable lumber. This will 
find a ready market in Saquache and other settlements in the great 
San Luis Valley; and I would respectfully suggest to your excellency 
the propriety of making a contract immediately with some responsible 
parties, who will receive the lumber at the mill, as this will save me no 
small amount of trouble, and, in all probability, be more advantageous 
to the Government. Mr. Mears, and other parties at Saquache, have 
expressed themselves anxious to enter into a contract, and are ready 
now to give the proper security. This would insure the sale of at least 
$8,000 worth of lumber, which would go far to liquidate the expenses of 
this agency the coming year. 

The land that I have selected for agricultural purposes lies some 
seven miles to the north, and it being well watered by the tributaries 
of the Grand Eiver, affords good facilities for irrigation, which, if found 
necessary, can be accomplished with very little labor or expense. 
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I have under my charge 190 lodges, numbering, probably, 2,000 souls. 
This number will, in all probability, be increased to 3,000, as the Weme- 
nuches, who number nearly 100 lodges, have expressed a willingness to 
make this their home, along with the Uncompagre Utes. I most 
certainly consider this request of the Wemenuches auspicious, as they 
belong to that band of Utes who have never received any annuities 
from the United States. They have isolated themselves from the other 
bands of the Tabequaches, and for several years have been a terror, not 
only to the whites, but also to the different tribes of the Utes, with 
whom they frequently have had war. 

The opposition I have met with from some parties in the south 
ern part of this Territory and New Mexico, I am happy to inform you, 
has had but little influence with the Indians, and I have heard from 
several sources that the majority of the Tabequache Utes are well 
pleased with their home, and have expressed themselves to me, in the 
strongest terms, that they will protect it, if necessary. The opposition, 
in all probability, was forced upon the minds of some of the recent em 
ployes of this Government, (for what reason it is impossible for me to 
comprehend,) as they had no faith in the perpetuity of the enterprise, 
and they, with the Maxwell Utes, looked upon the frequent changes 
made by the Government as derogatory to the interest of the Indians, 
acting, as I believe, conscientiously. They have, in some instances, 
induced the Indians in the southern part of the Territory not to com 
ply with the new "arrangement, and consequently that band, better 
known as the Maxwell Utes, did not avail themselves of the opportu 
nity, last fall, of supplying themselves with winter clothing, believing 
that the Government would hereafter establish an agency for each band 
of Utes if they should persevere in remaining obstinate, and not go on 
their reservation, in corroboration of the above. 

I would respectfully refer your excellency s attention to Major Head s 
communication, where he recommends several agencies, &c. The idea 
of establishing a permanent home, with a depot of supplies, on the ter 
ritory set apart for the Indians, has, in the estimation of some southern 
" patriots," appeared very erroneous, and I have frequently heard men 
of years experience remark, that it would never prove a success, as it 
had never been successful in any Indian country yet. Be this as it 
may, I have the utmost confidence in the Government plan, as the In 
dians appear to be perfectly satisfied with their new home. I believe, 
almost to a certainty, that it is the wisest arrangement ever yet inau 
gurated. 

The Indians, while out on the chase, have not unfrequently, when 
destitute and hungry, sought this agency, and found relief, your excel 
lency haying wisely and amply furnished this post with an abundance 
of supplies. This fact, as shown to the Indians, goes far to disabuse 
their minds of any doubt hereafter that the Government will not do for 
them as it has agreed. 

I have the promise of some ten chiefs that they will send their child 
ren to school in the spring, providing I will furnish them with food. 
As the question as to food is settled, I trust that I shall be enabled to 
add this important auxiliary to the wise and benevolent plan of the 
Government, to assist in carrying out the idea of Christian civilization, 
and, through this instrumentality, I am convinced that a more lasting 
and permanent friendship may be established, and that the wild and 
reckless disposition of the Indians may be directed, with less expense 
and trouble, into the channels of peaceful and Christian industry ; that 
the day is fast dawning when the war-whoop will be no longer heard, 
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and the bones of the white man will no longer whiten on the shelterless 
plains, nor be left to rot unburied in the deep shadows of the mountain. 
I am, governor, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

C. T. SPEEK, 

Lieutenant United States Army and Indian Agent. 
His Excellency E. M. McGooK, 

Governor and ex officio Superintendent Indian Affairs, 

Colorado Territory. 



WYOMING SUPEBINTENDENCY. 
No. 53. 

EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, WYOMING TERRITORY, 
OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 

Cheyenne, October 11, 1870. 

SIR : In compliance with instructions, I have the honor to submit the 
following report of Indian affairs in the Wyoming superintendency, for 
the time intervening since the date of niv last annual report, submitted 
23d September, 1869. 

The tribes properly belonging to this superintendency are the eastern 
band of Shoshones and the Northern Bannocks, whose reservation is in 
the northern portion of the Territory. In addition to these, there are in 
the Territory the Northern Arapahpes, Northern Cheyennes, and Ogal- 
lala Sioux. These bands or tribes have no agent through whom the 
Government can hold communication with them, and as they will not 
go on the reservations set apart for them by treaties, they necessarily 
come, in a manner, under my supervision, and no report of Indian affairs 
in this superintendency would be complete that did not include a refer 
ence to them. 

SHOSHONES AND BANNOCKS. 

The eastern band of Shoshone Indians are at the present on the reser 
vation set aside for them by the treaty of 2d July, 1868. During the 
year they have been peaceable, and at no time have they evinced any 
hostility to the Government. Their complaints are made more in sorrow 
than in anger, that the Government has broken faith with them in 
refusing or neglecting to make the appropriations necessary for carrying 
out their treaty. As this just ground of complaint has been in a measure 
removed by the action of the last Congress, I am in hopes that when the 
erection of buildings is commenced on the reservation, as it will be this 
winter, they will be convinced of the favorable intentions of the Govern 
ment, and will consent to remain on the reservation during the whole 
year. This has not heretofore been the case. Fear of the Sioux and 
other hostile tribes, the scarcity of game and fish, 011 which they are 
dependent, and a distrust of the intention of the Government, has made 
them leave the reservation during the summer months and go south to 
Fort Bridger, and west to the Bear Eiver, where they subsist on small 
game, and the fish which are so abundant in that river. In the fall they 
return to the reservation where they now are, and where they will 
remain during the winter. During the past spring and summer it w r as 
found necessary to feed these Indians to a limited extent. The reserva 
tion set apart for the Shoshones is of great extent, considering the 
number of Indians that are to live upon it, and includes within its limits 
five river valleys, any one of which contains a sufficiency of arable land 
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to furnish subsistence to a far larger number of Indians than are in 
cluded in the Shoshone and Bannock bands. There are also within the 
limits of this reservation, on its southern border, exceedingly rich and 
valuable gold mines, which were opened and being worked at the time 
the treaty which set apart the land for the exclusive occupancy of the 
Indians was made. The Shoshones have made no objection to the 
working of these mines, and there has been no conflict whatever between 
them and the whites, but the latter are naturally anxious to have a more 
assured title to their mines than can be obtained under the present cir 
cumstances ; and desire also, if they can have permission, to cultivate 
one of the river valleys in order to procure vegetables for the large 
number of miners employed in the Sweetwater gold mines on the south 
ern border of the reservation. On my representation of these facts, I 
was authorized by the honorable Secretary of the Interior to enter into 
a contract with the Indians looking to the relinquishment of the south 
ern portion of their reservation, in consideration of receiving a corre 
sponding amount of land north of their present reservation. In June 
last, I met the chiefs and head men of the Shoshones, and made the 
foregoing proposition to them, fully explaining to them that the Govern 
ment recognized their title to all the land, and did not propose to take 
it from them without giving them what they would consider, and what 
would be, a just and fair equivalent. The Indians agreed to surrender 
the land, provided the Government would agree to add the value of 
$5,000 per year in flour and beef to their annuities. As I was not 
authorized to promise this, negotiations were suspended. I still think 
it would be advantageous to both Indians and whites to make this 
arrangement, and hope to see it accomplished with the full consent of 
the Indians*. The eastern band of Shoshones are among the most intel 
ligent and best disposed of any Indians on the plains. Wash-a-kie, 
their chief, is in all respects a superior Indian. He has great influence 
with his tribe, which I have endeavored to retain for him by always 
recognizing him as their chief, and referring all others of his tribe to 
him as the only one through whom I can hold any communication with 
them. Wash-a-kie is very anxious that his tribe should go to farming, 
and that the children should go to school, and will give the aid of his 
influence to the agent for this purpose next summer. The annuities 
that were distributed to the Shoshones were very gratefully received by 
them, and they expressed themselves much pleased with both the 
quantity and quality. They are better clothed and in better condition 
than they have been for several years. The Northern Bannock baud of 
Indians, who, by the treaty of 3d July, 1868, are permitted to live on the 
reservation with the Shoshones, remained with them until the Shoshones 
left the reservation, when they also left, going north to the Grow lands, 
with which latter Indians they have spent the summer. I suppose they 
will be back to spend the winter on the reservation with their allies, the 
Shoshones. These Indians are very poor, and have not heretofore par 
ticipated in the distributions of the annuities of the Shoshones, but 
goods have been received for them this year, and will be issued to them 
as soon as they come to the reservation. 

NORTHERN ARAPAHOES. 

The band of Northern Arapahoes are living on the unceded lands in 
the northern portion of this Territory. In my last annual report I men 
tioned the fact that this band of Indians had made overtures for an in 
terview with the Shoshones with a view of settling on the reservation 
with them. On the 8th of October last medicine-man Friday and othe 
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chiefs of the- tribe came with Major General Augur from Fort Fetterman 
to have a talk with me, and afterwards proceeded to the Shoshone res 
ervation to make a treaty with the Shoshones. They were in charge of 
Lieutenant R. H. Breslin, an officer of the Army, detailed by General 
Augur to accompany them. 1 told them it was the desire of the Gov 
ernment that they should settle upon some reservation as soon as pos 
sible. They went to the Shoshone reservation, but were unable to see 
Wash-a-kie and the head men of that tribe, who had started on their 
fall hunt, and could not be found by the runners sent to bring them in. 
Under the circumstances, the Arapahoes returned to their camping 
ground, some eighty miles northwest of Fort Fetterman. They were 
somewhat disappointed at the result of their journey, but expressed their 
determination to make another journey to the Shoshones in the winter 
or spring, and accordingly, on the 7th of February last, I was informed 
by the agent that the Arapahoes were on the Shoshone reservation and 
had concluded a treaty of peace with the latter Indians. The Shoshones 
would not agree to permit the Arapahoes to occupy a part of their reser 
vation permanently, as they were very suspicious of them, believing them 
to have been guilty of former depredations, and to be treacherous and 
untrustworthy. It was agreed, however, that the Arapahoes should be 
permitted to remain on the reservation temporarily and until some per 
manent disposition could be made of them. Provisions were issued to 
them and they remained on the reservation until the 31st of March last, 
\vhen a party of Indians, variously reported as Arapahoes, Sioux, and 
Cheyennes, made a raid on the Sweetwater mining settlement, mur 
dered eight citizens, and made their escape with a few head of stock be 
longing to the citizens. The settlers in the Sweetwater district having 
what they believed undisputable evidence that these murders were com 
mitted by the Arapahoes, organized a party of some 250 armed men, 
and started for the Arapaho camp to retaliate. On the 8th of April 
they met a party of 13 Arapahoes under Black Bear and killed the chief 
and ten of his party. They also took prisoners a woman and child, whom 
they subsequently released. Accounts of this raid are very contradict 
ory ; the Indian agent and citizens being apparently convinced that it 
was made by the Arapahoes, while the officers of the Army generally be 
lieve that the Sioux or Northern Cheyennes were the guilty parties. 
The Arapahoes themselves deny all knowledge of the affair. They say 
they are and have always been at peace with the whites, and that they 
still desire to remain on friendly terms with them. On the 7th of May 
I forwarded to you a request of these Indians that they be permitted to 
occupy the country about Old Fort Casper, and that an agent be ap 
pointed for them. It was decided that on account of the late difficulty 
of the whites it would be unadvisable to permit them to occupy a country 
so near the Sweetwater mining region, and that it would be better for 
them to go to the GrosVentres agency in Milk Eiver. This decision I com 
municated to them, and they at first seemed disposed to agree to it, but 
subsequently appeared to have reconsidered their determination, and 
are still, or were at last accounts, in the vicinity of Old Fort Casper. I 
trust that it will yet be possible to make some definite arrangement with 
these Indians. They appear averse to going to any of the places desig 
nated for them by the treaty of 10th of May, 1868 ; but I hope, now that 
they begin to see some of the advantages that accrue to the Indians liv 
ing on reservations, and to realize that the game on which they are de 
pendent must soon disappear, they will conclude to attach themselves 
permanently to some one of the designated agencies. I shall do all in 
iny power to bring about this result. 
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NORTHERN CHEYENNES. 

The band of Northern Cheyeunes are also living on the unceded In 
dian lands in the northern portion of this Territory. These Indians, by 
the treaty of the 10th of May, 1868, agreed that they would, within one 
year from the date of the treaty, attach themselves permanently either 
to the agency on Medicine Lodge Creek or to the Missouri River Sioux 
agency, or to the Crow agency on the Yellowstone, bnt they have thus 
far, like the Arapahoes, who were associated with them in the treaty, 
failed to fulfill their agreement. These Indians have not heretofore been 
well disposed toward the whites ; whether justly or unjustly, they are 
accused of many of the depredations committed by the Indians on the 
frontier, and are looked upon with suspicion. 

OGALLALA SIOUX. 

The band of Ogallala Sioux are also living on the unceded Indian 
lands where the Cheyennes and Arapahoes make their home. These 
lands comprise some 20,000 square miles, including within their limits 
several river villages of good arable land, which, if the Indians would 
consent to their cultivation, would yield subsistence to many times the 
number that are now roaming over it. The Ogallalas are under the chief 
tainship of Red Cloud, whose name is familiar to the people of the whole 
country. He is an Indian with considerable administrative and execu 
tive ability. As a warrior, he is famous for energy and bravery, and 
possesses very great influence over his tribe. The circumstances con 
nected with his visit to Washington and the East, and the impression 
created by his boldness, eloquence, and ability, are too well known to 
require more than an allusion to that visit at this time. Since his return 
to his people, Red Cloud has on all occasions counseled peace, and it is 
believed that no depredations have been committed by his tribe in the 
five months that have passed since his journey East. I trust that this 
peace can be made permanent. 

As the matter stands at present, the Ogallalas, Northern Cheyennes, 
and Northern Arapahoes, expressly disclaim any intention of going to 
the reservation set apart for them by treaties, and persistently object to 
an agent or any white man, except perhaps one or two traders living in 
their country. In other words, they choose barbarism rather than to 
take advantage of the opportunity for civilization offered them by the 
Government. Under such a state of affairs, it appears to me we can 
have no guarantee for a permanent peace. No agent and no responsible 
white man will be with these Indians to watch them. Even should the 
old chiefs be desirous of peace, they cannot long control the young men 
of the tribes, who will be desirous of becoming chiefs in their turn, and 
will seek distinction by the only avenue open to them the war path and 
border forays. On the contrary, if they would attach themselves to some 
agency or permit an agency to be established on their lands, other things 
might be substituted for scalps as objects of ambition, and they might 
be taught in time to see that as much honor can be gained by raising- 
cattle as by stealing them. Until this is taught them, I do not see that 
we can have any guarantee that settlers will not be murdered, and stock 
stolen, and this can be accomplished only by a rigid enforcement of the 
present Indian policy of bringing the Indians together on a permanent 
reservation, where the agent will teach them the arts of civilization. 
Although it may be, and doubtless is, distasteful to the old chiefs to 
divide their authority with an agent of the Government, justice to the 
12 I A 
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younger Indians demands that this coarse be pursued. Something must 
be done to civilize the Indians, otherwise all our efforts in their behalf 
will only result in their extinction. While it may be impossible to change 
the nature of the old men who have all their lives been warriors, it is 
not impossible to, in a measure, control the young men and the children, 
and to educate them to a different mode of life. It is very desirable that 
this result be brought about, and I hope that some means can yet be 
devised to accomplish it. 

The military authorities exercising control over this Territory have at 
all times been prompt to render any assistance in their power to carry 
out the policy of the Indian Department, and I avail myself of this 
occasion to tender my thanks for valuable assistance. 

I transmit the report of Lieutenant G. M. Fleming, United States 
Army, late agent Shoshone and Bannock Indians, and also the report of 
Mr. J. W. Wham, the present agent. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. A. CAMPBELL. 

Hon. E. S. PARKER, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 



FORT BRIDGER, WYOMING TERRITORY, 

July.ll, 1870. 

SIR : I have the honor to submit the following report relative to the 
condition of the Shoshoue eastern band, and Bannocks, for the year 
ending June 30, 1870. 

I reported for duty at Camp Augur, Shoshone reservation, and re 
lieved Captain Patterson, United States Army, as agent for the Shosho- 
nes and Bannocks, on the 23d day of November, 1809, receipting to him 
for the annuity goods due the Shoshones for the year 1869. On the 
25th of December, 1869, 1 found a party, named Washington, living 
within 300 yards of the camp, selling whisky, and regularly licensed 
by Major Brisbin, Second United States Cavalry, and subsequently li 
censed by Captain S. A. Eussell, Seventh Infantry, in direct violation of 
laws governing Indian reservations. I applied to the commanding offi 
cer, Lieutenant Larrabee, Seventh Infantry, at Camp Augur, for troops 
to break up and prevent the sale of whisky on the reservation. He 
refused me any assistance, adding to his refusal insults, and threaten 
ing to eject me from my office. All my efforts to stop the sale of whisky 
on the reservation are known. I am sorry to state that this same man 
Washington still resides near the camp. In the latter part of January 
1870 the Shoshones and a few of the Bannocks arrived at the agency, 
and in a few days after the northern band of Arapahoes, under Chiefs 
Medicine Man, Black Bear, Little Wolf, Knock Knees, Little Kobe, and 
Sorrel Horse, they having been urged and invited by the Government to 
come on the reservation and make a treaty with the Shoshones and the 
Government, with a view to the permanent location of the Arapahoes on 
the same reservation with the Shoshones. At first the Shoshones 
would not hold any intercourse with the Arapahoes, Washakie saying 
that the Arapahoes would not observe any treaty, but would violate any 
treaty made very soon. Washakie charged them with having killed the 
people in that valley and Sweetwater mines the previous summer. This 
they acknowledged, but said they desired peace. After a great deal of 
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talk, I succeeded in getting them to make a treaty between themselves, 
and remain there until the Government could be heard from. The Ara 
pahoes made many demands. I promised them nothing, as I had no 
instructions in the case, only knowing that it was the desire of the Gov 
ernment to settle them upon the reservation. I gave them provisions 
out of that I had purchased for the Shoshones. On the 12th of Feb 
ruary, 1870, I issued to the Shoshones their annuity goods for the year 
1869. They, at my request, allowed the Bannocks and Toorooreka, or 
Sheep Eaters, a band of Shoshones inhabiting the mountains entirely, 
to participate in the distribution, each receiving share and share alike. 
They expressed themselves highly pleased at the quantity and quality 
of the goods. The Arapahoes were very much dissatisfied at not re 
ceiving more provisions and presents, as they said they had expected. 
So in March I purchased for them flour, beef, bacon, sugar, coffee, to 
bacco, and a few blankets and shirts for the chiefs. About the time of 
the issue of annuity goods to the Shoshones, Washakie, head chief of 
the Shoshones, informed me that the Arapahoes were getting arms 
and ammunition from traders in their camp, and that he did not place 
any confidence in them, as they were offering such a large amount in 
trade for ammunition. I applied to Lieutenant Larrabee for troops to 
stop illegal trading with the Arapahoes, and to arrest three men known 
to have traded the Arapahoes ammunition. These men were Jules La- 
ineream and the Coffee Brothers. I was refused assistance, and the con 
sequence was that the Arapahoes succeeded in getting large quantities 
of ammunition. On the 28th of March, 1870, a body of Indians (alleged 
to be the Arapahoes) killed several persons near Atlantic and Miner s 
Delight. The citizens organized a body of thieves and cut-throats, who 
proceeded to retaliate. They marched to the vicinity of the post, (Camp 
Augur,) and fell upon and brutally murdered eleven unarmed old men 
and women belonging to the Arapahoes, including Black Bear, one of 
their chiefs. The commanding officer at Camp Augur could have pre 
vented this mob from killing the Arapahoes in sight of his post if he 
had ordered them back. He gave them to understand that he approved 
their thieving and killing old men and women, and made a report say 
ing that the Indian Department was responsible. If there were Arapa 
hoes engaged in the raid on Atlantic in March last, then it was clear 
that Lieutenant C. F. Larrabee, Seventh Infantry, is responsible. Hos 
tile Indians have been in the vicinity of South Pass once a month since 
March, and only a few days since killed three white men six miles from 
Camp Brown, formerly Camp Augur. Washakie, anticipating an early 
move by the Sioux and Arapahoes, determined to leave the Wind Kiver 
Valley, which he did about the last of April, with a very small supply 
of meat. Being unable to go out far enough for buffalo, he said he 
could not farm this year ; that he was afraid of hostile Indians, but ex 
pressed a desire to begin farming next year if the government, who had 
promised him buildings and farm implements, would start them to work 
and give them the means to work with. Washakie is very anxious to 
have the Bannocks located on his reservation. There is a large number 
of Bannocks and Shoshones mixed, who range in the northern part of 
Utah and Wyoming, and the southern part of Montana, who are friendly, 
and if they had any attention shown them by the Government they 
would settle down on a reservation. They number between 1,000 and 
1,500 ; they have never received any goods except those given them by 
Washakie, Washakie, instead of coming direct here, as lie informed 
me he would, crossed the head of Green River about the 1st of May, 
and remained on the small streams flowing into Green lliver. You di- 
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rected me to bring him in to this place. I found him on the head of 
Haw s Fork, after hunting him on Bear River and Smith s Fork of Bear 
River. I was out thirteen days, and brought him in to Carter Station, 
Union Pacific Railroad, in the night of May 31. They have remained 
near this place ever since, and on June 25 they were joined by Tab- 
en-shen and Baziel, with about 64 lodges, w r ho remained back at the 
time they came in. The whole tribe are now about thirteen miles north 
west from here. I have been issuing them flour and beef; have em 
ployed a physician, and have succeeded in having a few of them vac 
cinated. They require time to think about being vaccinated. There 
has been a great amount of sickness among them, seven having died 
since leaving Wind River Valley. I informed you of their desire to re 
ceive their goods for this year at this place, thereby saving transporta 
tion. They seem willing to remain on the reservation and farm when 
ever the Government carries into effect their treaty, and can give them 
the necessary protection. They insist that their agency is still at 
Bridger until the promised buildings are erected, and .farming imple 
ments furnished them to work with. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

G. W. FLEMING, 
First Lieutenant United States Army, 

Agent Shoshone and Bannock Indians. 
Hon. J. A. CAMPBELL, 

Governor and Sup t Indian Affairs, Wyoming Territory, 

Cheyenne, Wyoming Territory. 



OFFICE INDIAN AGENT, 
Fort Bridger, Wyoming, October 6, 1870. 

Sill : In making this my annual report for the year 1870, I have the 
honor to state that, in pursuance to instructions dated Department of 
the Interior, Office Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C., July 30, 1870, I 
arrived at this point on the 20th day of August, 1870, and assumed di 
rections of affairs at this agency. I found that that portion of the 
treaty which requires that an office shall be kept open at all times for 
the purpose of hearing complaints of, and attending to other business 
for, these Indians, had been entirely ignored or neglected, and that since 
the making of the treaty of July 3, 18G8, 110 office has been kept open. 
How is it possible to expect a tribe of Indians to live up to their agree 
ments when the Government neglects to carry into effect the first princi 
ples of its treaty stipulations f The agency is not established, nor are 
the buildings erected, as provided by the treaty of July 3, 1868. The 
estimate of funds necessary to do this work were forwarded on the 21st 
day of August, 1870. 

These Indians were off on a hunt when I arrived, and have not as yet 
returned to the agency. I learn, however, from Major D. G. Gordon, 
commanding Fort Stambaugh, that he met Washakie and his tribe as 
they passed north on their hunt, and that he was well disposed, and 
sent word to his new agent to get them some beef and flour ; that he 
wanted something for his people to eat. These Indians desire to com 
mence farming ; but how is that possible, when not a pound of subsist 
ence is provided for their first year s support ? An Indian lives by 
hunting, and does nothing more than supply his immediate wants. If 
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he farms lie cannot hunt ; and if he does not hunt he must starve ; and 
hence the necessity of supplying them with beef and flour at least for 
the first year. 

I am. sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. W. WHAM, 
United States Indian Agent. 
Hon. E. S. PARKER, 

Commissioner Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 



IDAHO SUPERINTENDENCE". 
No. 56. 

OFFICE SUPERINTENDENT INDIAN AFFAIRS, 

Boise City, Idaho, September 10, 1870. 

GENERAL : In compliance Avith instructions from your office of June 
1, 1870, I have the honor of submitting the following annual report of 
the condition of Indian affairs within the limits of this superintendency. 

The location of this superintendency will be found between the forty- 
second and forty-ninth parallels of north latitude and the one hundred 
and tenth and one hundred and seventeenth degrees of west longitude, 
and contains an area of about 100,000 square miles. The chief charac 
teristics of the country are immense barren sage plains thoroughly un 
productive, and furnishing subsistence neither for the white man nor 
Indian. 

It is only along water-courses and in the river valleys where the water 
approaches the surface, and where irrigation is practicable, that you 
find land susceptible of cultivation. The climate is remarkable for its 
dryness and the absence of malaria. Rain rarely falls between the 
months of May and November, and the winter snows are chiefly con 
fined to the mountain districts ; that which falls on the plains and in 
the valleys rarely exceeds two or three inches in depth, and its continu 
ance is for a short period only. 

INDIAN POPULATION. 

This is made up of the following tribes or bands, and in numbers may 
be set down about as follows : 

Kootenays 400 

Pend d Oreilles .. 700 

Cceur d Alenes 300 

Spokanes 400 

Nez Perces 3, 200 

Boise Shoshones and Bruueau Shoshones 256 

Weiser Shoshones 

Western Shoshones 

Bannocks 52 

Total . C, 044 



The first two mentioned tribes inhabit the extreme northern section 
of the Territory, and live alternately within our lines and the British 
possessions. They are represented as a very wandering people, and but 
little is known of them at this superintendency. 
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The Cceur d Alenes and Spokanes, which join the Nez Perces on the 
north, live within our lines. No attempt has been made to collect them 
on reservations ; and so long as their country remains unoccupied, or is 
not demanded by the whites, this is perhaps unnecessary. The con 
struction of the Northern Pacific Bailroad, which will probably pass 
through their country, may demand a different policy. At present they 
are largely under the influence of the missionaries at theCoeur d Alenes 
Mission, whose efforts in behalf of this people seems to be for good ; and 
while looking after their spiritual welfare, they are also instructing them 
in agriculture, which is preparing them for the day when the population 
of the country will demand that they be located within narrower limits 
and gain their subsistence from the cultivation of the soil. 

NEZ PERCES RESERVATION. 

This, the most important one in the Territory, is located in the north 
western part of it, and embraces an area of about 000,000 acres, which 
is made up of a limited amount of bottom or valley land, the remainder 
being rolling prairie covered with a flue description of prairie grass, and 
well adapted for the grazing of the thousands of ponies of which this 
tribe is possessed. Within the past year a very considerable amount of 
money has been spent upon this reservation chiefly under the first clause 
of the fourth article of the treaty of 1863, which provides for the fencing 
and plowing the twenty-acre lots, to which each adult and head of family 
is entitled; about forty-four miles of fencing has been completed, making 
in all one hundred farms of twenty acres each ; to these farms it is pro 
posed to remove those Indians now living outside the reserve, com 
mencing with those members that have subscribed to the treaty ; this 
fencing has been confined to the valley of the Lopwai and Clearwater, 
as they furnish the greater share of the land which is believed to be the 
most suitable for agricultural purposes. 

The survey of the reservation w^as commenced this spring under the 
direction of the surveyor general of the Territory, and will doubtless 
be completed before winter. It is to be regretted that in surveying the 
twenty-acre tracts the contractor was not directed to follow the lines 
of fencing, with the view of determining the corners of the various 
farms and of mapping them out. As now surveyed, which consists in 
dividing a section of land into plats of twenty acres each, the work is 
entirely useless, and the expenditures will be for the benefit of the con 
tractor rather than the Indians. Both the agent, Captain D. M. Sells. 
and myself protested against the survey as now going on, but without 
avail; it is clearly not within the intent or wording of the treaty. 

The steam saw and grist mill at Kamia, provided for by treaty, was 
commenced last autumn ; the saw mill was in running order early last 
spring, and has cut already a large amount of lumber ; the flouring mill 
will be ready for use in time for the crop of wheat now being gathered. 
I am glad to be able to report that the Indian crops this year have 
yielded remarkably well; all the farms, both on and without the res 
ervation, have produced finely; the grains chiefly sown by them were 
wheat, corn, and barley ; they have also a good supply of potatoes. 

The school at this agency has been fairly attended during the past 
year. The Jesuit Fathers are very anxious of getting control of it, and 
the one that is to be established at Kamia. In my opinion, it would be- 
not only more economical, but I am satisfied the scholars would make 
better progress, as they propose to take them away from the influence 
of their parents. 
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BANNOCK AND SHOSHONE RESERVATION. 

This reservation was commenced in March, 1869, and is designed as 
the home of the Bannocks and Shoshones living within the limits of the 
Territory. The reserve is a large one, covering an area of about 1,800,000 
acres, and is located in the southeastern portion of the Territory. 

The Boise and Bruneau Indians removed to this tract in March, 1869, 
have continued to reside there most of the time, and the agent reports 
that they labored well and rendered good service in putting in the crops 
this spring ; none of them have as yet separate plats of their own, the 
agent deeming it best that they work the first season upon a common 
farm, which, owing to the ravages of the grasshoppers, has not turned 
out well ; it will be necessary, therefore, to subsist them for another 
season, for which purpose and for adding the necessary buildings belong 
ing to the reservation I ask an appropriation of $50,000. 

The Bannocks (Tighee s band) have not kept their promise of coming 
in and locating upon the reserve. They appear to make it an annual 
visit of a month or two for the purpose of getting their clothing annui 
ties, under the treaty of July 3, 1868, and then returning to their hunt 
ing grounds on the Yellowstone and the Wind River Mountains. 

It is to be regretted that the article of the treaty of July 3, 1868, pro 
viding for the distribution of certain articles of clothing each year to 
the Indians of this reservation is not complied with ; the Indians are 
fully aware of the existence of such conditions, and are disposed to be 
very independent in their demands upon the agent for his fulfillment of 
it. I supplied from the incidental fund of the Territory $3,000 for this 
purpose, which seems to have satisfied them. 

The work done upon the reservation during the past year has been 
very considerable. A good steam saw and grist mill, with shingle and 
planing machine attached, has been erected, which, besides covering 
itself, has enabled the agent to manufacture lumber sufficient for black 
smith and carpenter shops, and also two other buildings for the use of the 
employes. His recommendation for a barn, to cost not more than $3,000, 
the same to be attached to the agency farm, meets my approval. 

Your attention is respectfully invited to the reports of Agents Sells 
and Danilson, with accompanying documents, herewith inclosed. 
With much respect, your obedient servant,. 

DE L. FLOYD JONES, 
Col. U. 8. A. and Superintendent of Indian Affairs- 

General E. S. PARKER, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 



OFFICE INDIAN AGENT, 
Lapicai, Idaho, September 5, 1870. 

SIR : In accordance with instructions received from the Department 
of the Interior, Office of Indian Affiiirs, Washington, D. C., June 10, 
1870, I have the honor to submit my annual report for the Kez 1 erce 
Indians for the year ending August 31, 1870. 

By virtue of Special Orders No. 28, from headquarters of the Army, 
Adjutant General s Office, Washington, February 3, 1870, 1 was directed 
to report to the honorable Commissioner of Indian Affairs for assignment 
to duty as Indian agent. 
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February 10, 1870, 1 received instructions from the honorable Commis 
sioner to report to Colonel De L. Floyd Jones, superintendent of Indian 
affairs for Idaho, for assignment to duty as agent for the Nez Perce 
tribe of Indians. April 1, 1870, I relieved Lieutenant Wham and en 
tered upon my duties. 

It is impossible for me to arrive at any data upon which to base my 
report for the period required by circular letter of instructions from the 
Commissioner, prior to April 1, 1870, there being no information of any 
kind in this office. 

The Indians apparently have been well satisfied with the administra 
tion of affairs since the arrival of the army Indian agent. 

There has been an iaiinense amount of work done in fencing and plow 
ing their lands. Heretofore comparatively nothing had been done, al 
though the appropriation was ample to provide them all with good 
homes if the stipulations of the treaties had been faithfully carried out. 
The work should now be pushed forward as rapidly as possible to com 
pletion. 

There has been some dissatisfaction among the Indians living off the 
reservation, in consequence of a misunderstanding of the amended 
treaty of 1863. They seem to be of the opinion that they will not be 
compelled to leave their present homes and move on the reservation. 
I have uniformly told them that they must eventually move on ; that 
the government has made provisions for fencing and plowing their 
farms on the reservation, and they must come and cultivate them. 

Quite a number have gone to the buffalo country this fall. I do not 
anticipate that any trouble will grow out of it, as they are all peaceable 
and quiet. Their object is to trade with the plains Indians for robes, &c. 

Colonel Jones visited the agency about the 1st of July, upon my rep 
resentation that there was some dissatisfaction with Lawyer (head 
chief) among the tribes. The chiefs were called together for the pur 
pose of electing a new chief, but very few came to the agency. There 
not being a sufficient number to justify their making a choice, the elec 
tion was postponed until fall, in case a change should then be desired. 
There is no possible objection to the present head chief, (Lawyer.) The 
reason for the hostility to him by the Indians is in consequence of his 
alleged misrepresentations of the additional treaty stipulations. I have 
invariably informed both the treaties and non- treaties that they must 
inevitably move on the reservation, and, as far as present indications 
go, quite a large number will come on in the spring, in addition to those 
already living here. 

The saw and grist mills at Kamia are in complete running order. 
The saw and grist mills at this place are old and almost worn out. 
There should be an appropriation of at least $10,000 to purchase en 
tirely new machinery for both mills. In one or two years they will be 
entirely unfit to do the work required. I am erecting a new school 
building, 26 by 50 feet, two stories high, which will be large enough to 
accommodate all the scholars that will attend. 

The crops this year have been unusually good, and I do not anticipate 
that there will be any scarcity of food the coining winter. 

I inclose herewith the reports and statistical tables required by circu- 
ar letter from the Office of Indian affairs, dated June 1, 1870. 
Yerv respectfully, your obedient servant, 

D. M. SELLS, 
Captain United States Army and Indian Agent. 

Hon. E. S. PARKER, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 
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LAPWAI INDIAN AGENCY, 

August 20, 1870. 

Sm : In compliance with instructions from you I most respectfully 
submit the following report of the progress of education among the 
children of the Nez Perce nation, attending school at Lapwai during the 
past fiscal year. 

On the llth of April, 1870, 1 received an appointment as superintend 
ent of teaching, previous to which time I have no information in regard 
to the system upon which the schools have been conducted, excepting 
that derived from those teachers who were employed, and have been 
continued in employment by the present agent. Such information as 
has been obtained from thm I believe to be authentic, and for the 
period covering the administration of Lieutenant Wham, the remarks 
relating thereto are obtained from the sources above stated. 

The average daily attendance during the past fiscal year has been as 
follows: Number of scholars in attendance during the winter term, 
commencing September 3, 1869, and ending March 22, 1870, 48 ; aver 
age daily attendance, 29. Number of scholars in attendance during 
the summer term, commencing April 1 and ending June 30, 1870, 
23; average daily attendance, 15. The school was temporarily discon 
tinued on the 30th of June, 1870, on account of the want of suffi 
cient funds to provide for the clothing and subsisting of the children, 
to which fact your attention is respectfully solicited, in order that 
representation may be made to the Government to show the inadequacy 
of the present appropriation for the continuous conducting of the 
schools. The studies perused have been : Keading, (in which much ad 
vancement has been made ;) writing, (specialties of which would do 
credit to many white children ;) arithmetic, (in which ordinary ability 
has been displayed by the scholars ;) geography and Mitchell s outline 
maps, (in which a greater degree of interest has been manifested than 
in any other study,) and vocal music. The comparative advancement 
of these children with those of the whites is most astonishing, and, 
although hardly credible, I must say that by far a greater degree of 
acumen of intellect and a desire for the acquirement of knowledge has 
been exhibited than will be found among white children of the same 
age. 

The course of instruction has been purely elementary, but there are 
.some exceptional cases, where there has been a diligence displayed on 
the part of the scholars which has far advanced them beyond white 
children of the same age. With the keen perception of the Indian, 
they combine some of the more refined influences of the white race ; 
and the task of instructing them has been and will be rendered com 
paratively easy, provided the Government will cooperate with, and ex 
tend its aid to the Indians for the continuing of the schools. The 
meager and insufficient amount appropriated will not admit of a session 
longer than six months, and in case of a large attendance the school 
must necessarily be discontinued in a shorter time. Could these chil 
dren be kept permanently at school incalculable results would event 
ually be obtained from the same ; in fact, I believe that in the course of 
two or three years the schools would be made in part self-supporting ; 
but with the manner heretofore observed in conducting the schools, 
deleterious rather than beneficial effects have been the resultant. Here 
tofore the schools during session have been under the charge of the im 
mediate teacher, but there his authority ended; but in order to have the 
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scholars completely under his control it is necessary, as well out of 
school as in, that he should exercise a supervision over the children ; 
and I would recommend that the boarding and lodging house be placed 
in the teacher s charge, with the matrons under his direction, as this is 
the only means of obtaining a controlling influence over the scholars, 
as well as to render them perfectly subservient. Breaches of discipline 
are of rare occurrence, and, generally, there is a strife existing among 
them to gain the approbation and esteem of their teachers. With the 
change above suggested, I believe a much greater influence will be 
exercised, and the results will be of material benefit to the Indians. 
Parents of the children, which information I have gleaned from conver 
sation, are anxious to have their children remain permanently at school, 
but have seen (as they supposed) the fallaciousness of the agents here 
tofore in charge, and they are not, under* the present state of things, 
willing to send their children to school for a month or two ; but if a 
guarantee is offered for its continuance and future permanence, I have 
no doubt but 100 to 150 scholars would be forthcoming. The conduct 
of the children while in school is decorous in the extreme. The teachers 
all evince zeal and ardor in their profession, and they are entitled to 
great credit for the manner in which they have discharged their respect 
ive duties. 

In conclusion, I would again advise relative to the necessity of in 
creased appropriation for the schools, and the construction of school- 
houses, as those in which we now prosecute our labors are sadly dilapi 
dated, and unless the Government lends a helping hand, its intentions 
will never be realized in the matter of promoting and fostering educa 
tion among this tribe. 

Yery respectfully, vour obedient servant, 

CHAS. E. MAYNAKD, 

Superintendent of Teaching. 

Captain T. M. SELLS, U. S. A., 

Indian Agent. 



LAPWAI INDIAN AGENCY, 
Idaho Teritory, August 20, 1870. 

SIR : In compliance with your letter of July 30, 1870, 1 most respect 
fully submit the following report of the operations arid system upon 
which is conducted the boarding-house for the children of the !Nez Perce 
nation attending school at Lapwai. 

Most of the past fiscal year the house has been under my control and 
management, and everything which might have a tendency to make it 
in point of fact a home for the children attending school, and a place of 
instruction and information which in future Avill prove conducive to 
their intellectual, moral, and social welfare, has been the object and aim 
of the matrons in whose charge the children have been placed. 

I would invite your attention to the accommodations provided for the 
scholars, being as they are totally inadequate to the wants of the insti 
tution. The house now used as a boarding and lodging house is by far 
too small for the number of scholars who have been in attendance, and 
as the probability is that the number of scholars will be largely increased 
during the winter session, something should be done to ameliorate the 
present condition of matters in this respect. As near as I can approxi- 
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mate, from iu formation derived from conversation with the children 
who have been attending school, and from other reliable sources, not 
less than fifty or sixty will be here during the winter session. Now, as 
the past average has been in the vicinity of twenty-five, and the larger 
portion of the boys having to sleep in an out-house in order that the 
sexes might be separated, and the dining-room being only sufficiently 
large to accommodate twenty at once, the necessity for additional ac 
commodations must be obvious. Other additional alterations are re 
quired to make a comfortable as well as a suitable lodging-house for 
the boys. The subsistence supplied by the agents has always been 
sufficient in quantity and quality. 

INSTRUCTION. 

The girls have been instructed as far as practicable in the rudiments 
of housekeeping, the making of Clothing, and other domestic occupa 
tions, and such other necessary work as will qualify them to fulfill in 
the future the place of good housekeepers ; and they not only exhibit a 
willingness on their part to learn, but are constantly inquiring for in 
formation which will eventually make them competent and qualified 
housekeepers. 

HEALTH, ETC. 

The general health of the children has been good, great care having 
been taken in regard to sanitary measures ; but little sickness has oc 
curred from a sudden change of diet or mode of living, and I am led 
to believe, from the results already obtained, that hereafter a marked 
difference will be observed between those children attending school and 
other children of the nation. 

As regards the morals and manners of both boys and girls a credita 
ble disposition has been evinced to accommodate themselves to the sud 
den transposition from their former mode of living to that of their 
present, which would do honor to persons conversant with the etiquette 
of society. No rudeness is exhibited by the boys in their associations 
with the girls, and the little amenities existing between the same is 
often a subject of comment and wonder to persons visiting the house 
for the purpose of observing the workings and system upon which it is 
conducted. 

P. M. WHITMAN, Matron. 

Captain T. M. SELLS, 

Indian Agent. 



No. 60. 

OFFICE BANNOCK AND SHOSHONE AGENCY, 

Idaho, August 26, 1870. 

COLONEL : In compliance with circular letter from the honorable 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, dated June 1, 1870, J have the honor 
to submit the following annual report of the condition of affairs at this 
agency for the present year. 

The President of the United States having issued an order, dated 
July 30, 1869, designating this a reservation for the Bannock Indians, 
as provided in article 2 of the treaty of July 3, 1868, 1 made requisition, 
on the 13th of September, for the clothing to which they are entitled 
under the provisions of article 9 of said treaty, but as yet no part of 
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this requisition has been filled. Fortunately for the Indians the winter 
was a mild one, otherwise there must have been considerable suffering 
among them for want of clothing. The Bois6 and Bruneau Shoshones 
remained upon the reservation all winter, were joined from time to 
time by wandering Indians from Tighee s band, and when farming 
operations commenced in the spring, most of them were ready and will 
ing to go to work. They cleared sage brush from nearly all the land 
broken up, dug irrigating ditches, and rendered good service in putting 
in the crops, especially the potatoes. They worked under the instruc 
tions of the head farmer, and seemed to realize it was necessary they 
should learn how to work and cultivate the soil, before they could man 
age farms for themselves. They have thus gained considerable knowl 
edge of farming, and I think quite a number of them are capable, under 
supervision of the head fanner, of cultivating small patches for them 
selves another year. 

About the 1st of June Tighee s band came in from the buffalo country ; 
they had few robes, their ponies were jaded, and the Indians themselves 
were badly off for clothing. They were sadly disappointed that no 
annuities had been sent here for them, and were loud in their demands 
for the clothing promised in the treaty of July 3, 1868. Tighee told 
me he had waited a long time for them, and unless something was done 
very soon he would not stand it. I do not know what the result would 
have been had not funds to the amount of $3,000 been sent me for the 
purchase of blankets, &c., for them. With the above-named amount I 
purchased 292 pairs blankets, 2,360 yards calico, 250 pounds lead, 50 
pounds powder, 10,000 percussion caps, 100 pounds tobacco, and 4 dozen 
butcher knives. I issued these goods to the Bannocks and Shoshones, 
who were present on the reservation, which, according to the census just 
taken, was as follows, viz : Bannocks, 520 ; Shoshones, mixed, 256 ; total, 
776. There were blankets enough to give one to each adult and to the 
largest children. The Bannocks were evidently pleased to get these 
goods, but at the same time felt they were not getting what had been 
promised in the above-mentioned treaty. They start for the buffalo 
country again in a few days. 

On the 23d of September last, in compliance with instructions, I left 
the agency for the purpose of proceeding to Chicago for mill machinery. 
After due advertisement for proposals I concluded a contract for a 
stationary engine, 11-inch cylinder, 20-inch stroke ; locomotive boiler ; 
56-inch circular saw-mill; Evert s shingle-mill, with jointer; planing 
and matching mill ; a one-run 30-inch flour-mill and smut machine, with 
shafting,- belting, and every part to make the machinery complete, for 
the sum of $5,250. The machinery was shipped on the 7th of November, 
arrived here about the middle of December, and the saw-mill set up 
ready for use on the 12th of January, 1870. I cut 10,000 feet lumber 
and then shut down until spring, as it was impossible, on account of the 
snow, to get in the mountains for logs. With the lumber sawed a shed 
was built over the mill and a carpenter and blacksmith shop erected. 

About the middle of May the mill was again put in motion ; since 
which time there has been 95,000 feet of lumber and timber sawed. The 
mill, of course, could have cut much more than that amount, but that is 
as fast as the logs are hauled from the mountains. 

Since the first of June the following buildings have been put up, viz : 
Grist-mill, two stones, 20 by 32 feet, with shed roof; wing for engine- 
room, 20 by 32 feet; building in rear for saw-mill, shingle and planing 
mill, 33 by 34 feet, with an extension 14 by 30 feet, for track and carri 
age. These buildings are all complete with the exception of grist-mill, 
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which is inclosed with sheathing. In addition to these buildings a 
story-and-a-half cottage for the engineer, 19 by 26 feet, is in process of 
erection, the outside work of which is nearly completed ; there is also a 
cottage for physician, story and a half, 20 by 30 feet, ready for sheathing. 
The buildings are all put up in the most substantial manner, and are 
well adapted for their purposes. 

A good bank bara is very much needed for the reservation farm, and 
I earnestly recommend that in addition to the buildings provided for in 
the treaty of July 3, 1868, the agent be authorized to erect a good sub 
stantial one, the cost not to exceed $3,000. 

The reservation farm, 145 acres, in consequence of the grasshoppers 
making their appearance about the middle of July, has been only par 
tially a success. Up to that time the crops looked promising, but owing 
to their ravages nearly everything except wheat and potatoes were 
destroyed. I estimate the field crops as follows : wheat, 500 bushels ; 
potatoes, 2,800 bushels ; peas, 25 bushels ; beets, 50 bushels. Accom 
panying this you will find reports of head farmer, physician, and statis 
tical reports of education and farming. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

W H. DAOTLSON, 
First Lieut. U. S. A., Special Indian Agent, Idaho T. 

Colonel DE L. FLOYD-JONES, II. S. A., 

Superintendent Indian Affairs, Boise City, Idaho T. 



MONTANA SUPEBINTENDENCY. 
No. 61. 

SUPERINTENDENCY OF MONTANA, 

Helena, Montana Territory, September 20, 1870. 

SIR : I have the honor to submit this, my second annual report of the 
superintendency of the Indians of Montana, with the accompanying re 
ports of the different agents located in this Territory. 

ASSINABOINES. 

This nation occupies the northeastern portion of the Territory, and a 
portion of the same people occupy the country north of the British line. 
In my last report I mentioned that these Indians had always shown a 
friendly disposition, and it was my opinion they might be induced to 
cultivate the soil, if proper inducements were held out to them to do so. 
I also recommended in my last report that these Indians be incorporated 
with the Gros Ventres of the prairie at their agency at the Milk Biver, 
for mutual protection against their more powerful neighbors, and accord 
ing to your instructions, this, as far as practicable, has been carried out. 
Owing to the small-pox breaking out fearfully among the Gros Ventres, 
it could not be entirely effected this year, but I ain in hopes it will be 
during the coming winter. For particulars in regard to these Indians, 
I refer you to the able report of Mr. A. S. Eeed, herewith inclosed, and 
I recommend the suggestions he makes be carried out. Mr. Eeed has 
been in charge of this agenc} 7 for a year, and intimately acquainted with 
the Indians for a much longer time. No attempt has yet been made to 
educate these Indians. I believe if the Government would establish a 
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school for their children, the enterprise would, after a while, be attended 
with good results. 

GROS VENTRES. 

In my last report I gave the number of these Indians as a little over 
2,000 souls. Since then deaths by small-pox have diminished this num 
ber so that they now muster a little over 1,300 souls. 80 terribly at one 
time was this disease raging, that I was fearful that the whole tribe 
might be exterminated ; but the liberality of the Department, placing at 
my disposal means to alleviate their sufferings, checked the disease and 
it has now disappeared. As the tribe had this same disease several 
years ago, the younger portion of the nation were the persons princi 
pally attacked this time. Thus the best hunters of the nation have died, 
leaving a large number of old people and children to the charity of the 
Government. Mr. A. S. Eeed has also charge of these Indians as well 
as the Assiuaboines. In the absence of any agent, Lieutenant W .B. 
Pease, agent for the Blackfeet, has had general supervision of this 
agency. But as he is located so many miles from it, he is not acquainted 
at all with the affairs of the agency. I would respectfully recommend 
that a physician, farmer, carpenter, blacksmith, and also one teacher, 
be employed for this agency as soon as a few of the children can be in 
duced to attend school. The Assinaboines would get the benefit of these 
employes. There has been no step taken to induce these Indians to 
farm, for it would have been useless, suffering as they were from dis 
ease. But I would recommend that immediate steps be taken to break 
land for a farm at some point near to the present agency. 

BLACKFEET. 

This nation is composed of the following principal bands : The Black- 
feet, Bloods, North and South Piegans, and is one of the largest nations 
of Indians at present in our country. They do not all properly belong 
to the United States. However, they claim in common a section of 
country from the British line some miles south of the city of Helena, 
a,nd north of the line to the Saskatchawan Eiver. Being a wild, uncivil 
ized set, they of course do not take into consideration any treaties we 
have with Great Britain in regard to oar boundary line, but look upon 
the whole of the country both north and south of the line as theirs. 
But as far as I can ascertain, usually the South Piegans occupy the coun 
try south of the line ; the North Piegans and Bloods the country near the 
line, and the Blackfeet proper the country north, in the British posses 
sions, up to the Saskatchawan. There is another tribe called the Sarcis 
tribe, living in the British possessions, who are intermarried with the 
Blackfeet, and are their friends and allies. I caused an estimate to be 
made of the number of these Indians, which I think is as accurate a list 
as it is possible to make of a people roving over so large an extent of 
country. It is estimated there are 3,240 men, women, and children in 
the Southern Piegan bands, and about 9,216 in the whole Blackfeet na 
tion. This does not include the Sarcis tribe ; they muster about 420 
souls. The small-pox broke out in this nation during last winter. It 
is thought that by the 1st of July about 1,400 died of this disease. The 
disease has disappeared among the southern bands of the tribe, but I 
am informed it still exists among the northern tribes, or Blackfeet 
proper. 

When I arrived in the country, July 1869, I found the inhabitants 
very much excited over the depredations committed by the Blackfeet, 
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stealing horses and mules, and occasionally killing citizens. At this 
time the military force in the country was totally inadequate to protect 
the citizens. 1 believe there were not over 200 men stationed at the dif 
ferent posts in the Territory. The citizens were very indignant, and 
applied to me, thinking I had military control, for protection, or to allow 
them the privilege of organizing so as to pursue and punish these 
Indians. I reported this to you, and in consequence the military force 
in this Territory was largely increased. I did this, as I considered it 
necessary that these citizens should receive proper protection ; other 
wise they would take the law in their hands, and acting on the right of 
self-protection, would make war on their OAVII responsibility, attacking In 
dians in the Territory indiscriminately. A campaign was made in mid 
winter against the Piegans, and a small camp of these Indians was 
attacked by the troops. The punishment this camp received, together 
with the small-pox breaking out in the nation about the same time, com 
pletely subdued them. Since that time they have been quiet and have 
sent word to me they are anxious for peace and a settlement with the 
Government. I think it would be well if some person were sent out by 
the Government with power to arrange matters amicably with these In 
dians, and, above all, to designate the future boundaries of their reser 
vation. No attempt has been made toward inducing these Indians to 
cultivate the soil, and I do not know if they could be induced at present 
to turn their attention to farming. They are very ignorant and super 
stitious, and very much addicted to intoxication, and they are encour 
aged in this vice by a class of citizens who carry on the whisky trade 
in spite of all my efforts to stop it. By designating the boundaries of 
their reservation and preventing citizens from going on to, and Indians 
from leaving it, by the use of troops, is the only effectual means I know 
of to prevent this evil. Every difficulty that has happened with these 
Indians has been caused by these w^hisky traders. The soil near their 
present agency appears to be very good. A small garden planted this 
spring for the use of the employes of the agency turned out very well. 
I would recommend that a larger amount of land be broken and planted 
at the agency. I would not at present recommend the establishment of 
a school for these Indians ; it will be time enough in a year from now to 
do so. The Jesuit Fathers have made some attempts at civilizing these 
Indians, but have not been very successful ; probably the means they 
had at their disposal were very limited. I herewith forward the report 
. of their agent, Lieutenant William B. Pease, United States Army. 

CROWS. 

The Mountain Crows have confined themselves to their reservation, 
marked out for them by treaty with our Government, occupied in 
hunting, and have occasionally visited their agency to get assistance in 
the shape of flour, and other provisions which the Government furnished 
them from time to time. They have been conducting themselves well, 
and express themselves very well pleased with their present treatment. 
They have had several little engagements with the Sioux, who, being- 
much more powerful and much better armed than they, have generally 
got the best of them. I therefore recommend that a few arms be issued 
to them for their protection, until the Sioux can be induced to make 
peace with them. In ray last report I stated that the number of Moun 
tain Crows, as taken by the census of 1869, amounted to 1,953. I have 
good reason to believe that this was not a correct estimate, but that about 
2,300 souls is nearer the correct number of the band. It is difficult to 
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take a correct census of these Indians, as many have a superstitious 
dread of such an operation. 

A good commencement has been made toward farming 1 . Next year 
it can be carried on much more extensively, and I am in hopes some of 
the Indians will be induced to turn their attention to it ; but it is hard 
for them to give up the mode of life they have been accustomed to. No 
school has yet been established, but steps have been lately taken by the 
Department to establish one, and I believe it will be attended with* suc 
cess. 

River Crows, as near as I can ascertain, are said to number 1,300 souls. 
They frequent the country on the Missouri River. I have been endeavor 
ing to induce them to join the Mountain Crows and live on the Crow 
reservation, in compliance Avith your instructions. A portion of the 
River Crows have already done so, and I think I could have succeeded in 
getting all of them to do so had not the small-pox broken out among them. 
I then thought it best to delay their joining the Mountain Crows till the 
disease had disappeared among them. Fortunately they broke camp 
and scattered as soon as the disease appeared, and but few have suffered. 
I think the whole band will eventually join the Mountain Crows. Many 
of the Mountain Crows do not feel well disposed towards them, accusing 
them of affiliating with the Sioux. I have no complaint to make against 
this band of Indians; they have behaved themselves well during the 
past year. I herewith inclose you the report of their agent, Lieutenant 
E. M. Camp, United States Army. 

FLATHEADS AND CONFEDERATED BANDS. 

Under this head are the Flatheads, Pend d Oreilles, and Kootenay 
Indians. They occupy the country west of the Rocky Mountains. The 
Kootenays reside near Flathead Lake and part of the tribe live north of 
the British line. The Pend d Oreilles occupy the valley south of the 
Flathead Lake, and the Flatheads are located south of the Flathead 
Valley on the Bitter Root. These different tribes, under one agency, are 
so far separated that it is impossible for one agent to properly protect 
and take care of the interests of all of them. Late last fall, by your direc 
tion, I visited the Bitter Root Valley, to see if it was possible to settle the 
question in regard to the rights of citizens who had been allowed, some 
six years ago, to settle on the reservation of the Flatheads. Many of 
these Indians were living in houses and had nourishing farms. In fact, 
some of them had proved themselves as good farmers as the white set 
tlers. These Indians could not be induced to move out of the valley to 
Flathead Lake. I therefore recommend that the Indians be paid a fair 
price for the lands unjustly taken from them; that the Bitter Root Val 
ley reservation be given up, and such of the Indians who prefer remain 
ing on their farms receive a title for the lands. Something should be 
done immediately to settle this difficulty, which every year becomes more 
complicated. I have been fearing every day to hear of some serious dif 
ficulty taking place between these Indians and the whites. The reser 
vation known as the Flathead Lake reservation is altogether too large 
for the number of Indians in these three tribes, it might be reduced in 
size by cutting off the valley of the Jocko ; the part of the reservation thus 
cut off would be very valuable as farming land. I inclose you the report 
of Major Galbreath, United States Army, former agent for the Flatheads, 
and the report of Lieutenant G. E. Ford, their present agent. I concur 
in the suggestions made by these gentlemen. 
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BANNOCKS. 

A portion of the Bannock Indians, although not strictly belonging to 
my superintendency, have been under my charge during the greater 
part of last year. As I stated to you in my last annual report, I met these 
Indians last year, (some fifty lodges,) and at their request started them 
on the Yellowstone to hunt with the Crows. They were very successful 
in the hunt, and receiving some assistance from the Government in the 
issue of provisions, they were enabled to improve their condition very 
much. They met me again this summer and I again gave them permis 
sion to hunt on the Yellowstone. They and the Grows are very friendly, 
and the Crows would be willing to have them live constantly with them, 
as it would add to their strength and put them in a better condition to 
repel the attacks of the Sioux. 

In conclusion, I would beg leave to state that, during the time since I 
last made my annual report, the Indians of my superintendency have 
conducted themselves in a quiet and peaceable manner, excepting the 
raids made by small war parties of the Blackfeet early last winter, which 
I reported to you, and one little disturbance on the part of a few drunken 
Pend d Oreilles, who damaged the windows of a ranchman s cabin. I 
have had no report of any transgressions on their part. The Govern 
ment has been quite liberal toward the Indians of this Territory during 
the last winter, by furnishing provisions to the suffering, and all the In 
dians express themselves well satisfied. I however except the Blackfeet, 
for but very few of them have been in since the fight last winter. 
With much respect, your obedient servant, 

ALF. SULLY^, 

Lieutenant Colonel U. S. A., Superintendent Indians. 
Hon. E. S. PARKER, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 



:No. 62. 

FLATHEAD INDIAN AGENCY, 
Jocko Reservation, Montana Territory, August 10, 1870. 

GENERAL : I have the honor to submit the following annual report of 
the condition of the Flathead, Pend d Oreille, and Kootenay tribes of 
Indians. 

In my last annual report I gave a careful description of the state of 
affairs at this agency. During my administration here I have used every 
endeavor to place matters in a better condition than I then found them. 
The buildings are the same as then reported. In consequence of there 
being no saw-mill to manufacture the lumber required, no additions have 
been made. The farm is in a very good condition. All the grain has 
not yet been harvested, but there will be several hundred bushels. There 
will also be a large yield of vegetables. The location of the different 
bands of Indians is the same as stated in my annual report for 18G9 
the Pend d Oreilles and Kootenays on the general reservation, and the 
Flatheads in the Bitter Eoot Valley. I think it advisable and necessary 
that an agent should be appointed and required to reside in that valley, 
as it is impossible for the agent here to give proper attention to the dif 
ficulties arising between the Indians and the white settlers residing 
there, During the time 1 have had charge of these tribes they have 
been peaceable, quiet, and well-behaved. The Flatheads, Pend d Oreilles, 
13 i A 
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and some of the Kootenays are well supplied with clothing, lodges, ani 
mals, and provisions, but are not well provided with agricultural imple 
ments, tools, &c. 

It was necessary to purchase a quantity of flour and meat during the 
past winter and early spring for the subsistence of those too poor and 
destitute to accompany their people to the buffalo country. 

The statistical tables of education, farming operations, &c., were for 
warded from this office on the 18th of July last. 

I respectfully state that I was relieved to-day by Lieutenant George 
E. Ford, United States Army, and transferred to him all moneys and 
public property belonging to this agency for which I was responsible. 

But, having received no funds nor made any issues or disbursements 
during this quarter, I deemed it proper to close my accounts, &c., with 
the end of the second quarter, 1870. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

ALVAN S. GALBBEATH, 

United States Army, Acting United States Indian Agent. 
Brevet Brigadier General ALFRED SULLY, U. S. A., 

Superintendent of Indians, Montana Superintendence}, 

Helena, Montana Territory. 



No. 63. 

FLATHEAD INDIAN AGENCY, 
JOCKO BESERYATION, MONTANA TERRITORY, 

September 1, 1870. 

GENERAL : I herewith have the honor to present my first annual 
report of the condition of this agency. 

As I relieved my predecessor, Brevet Major Galbreath, United States 
Army, on the 10th of August, I am unable to state anything relative 
to the comparative prosperity of the Indians included within the juris 
diction of this agency since the time of the last annual report, and will 
therefore confine myself to their condition and that of the agency at the 
time of my taking charge. 

To avoid complication of accounts, I receipted to Major Galbreath 
for funds and property, dating from July 1, 1870, the beginning of the 
third quarter. The amount of public funds turned over was $129 21, 
under three different heads of appropriation. 

The public property consisted of stationery and blanks, carpenters 7 , 
blacksmiths , tinsmiths 7 , and gunsmiths 7 tools, agricultural implements, 
cooking utensils, household furniture, and live stock, the latter com 
prising one pair of mules, three yoke of work cattle, chickens, pigs, and 
breeding sows. 

All the property is in good condition, with the exception that the 
sets of tools are somewhat incomplete and the agricultural implements 
much worn. 

The public buildings are in a most dilapidated condition. The agent s 
house is comparatively comfortable, but in accommodations for the 
employes the agency is very deficient. After the destruction of the 
barn and stables, one of the shop buildings was used for that purpose, 
thereby throwing all the shops into one building, which has also to be 
used as sleeping apartments for employes. I am now, however, engaged 
in erecting a hewed log building to serve as kitchen, mess-room, men 7 s 
quarters, and interpreters house, which I hope to have completed before 
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cold weather sets in. The cost of this building will be covered by the 
annual appropriation of $300 for the repair of public buildings. I con 
sider its erection to be imperatively necessary, as it would be impossible 
to have fires in the building now occupied without endangering its 
safety. 

The agency is sadly in need of a saw and grist mill, to replace the one 
destroyed by fire, and, in this connection, I would recommend that 
steam be substituted for water-power, in which case the mill could be 
placed closer to the other agency buildings and more under the imme 
diate supervision of the agent. 

During the present year there has been raised upon the agency farm 
30 acres of oats, 25 acres of wheat, 5 acres of potatoes, 3 acres of peas, 
4 acres of corn, and 2 acres of beans, in addition to which about 4 acres 
are under cultivation as garden, which provides all the vegetables ne 
cessary for the use of the employes, besides what is given to the Indians. 
About 30 tons of hay have also been cut and hauled to the agency for 
the use of the animals during the coming winter. All the work on the 
farm and about the agency has been done by the authorized employe s. 

The school, under the charge of the Catholic missionaries and Sisters 
of Charity, is in a very flourishing condition, considering the disadvan 
tages under which it labors. The Government appropriation is not 
nearly sufficient to support it, so that the greater part of the expense is 
necessarily covered by voluntary contributions from outside parties. 
The children appear to acquire a knowledge of the English language 
quite readily and soon learn to speak it with but very little accent. The 
girls take great interest in everything that pertains" to civilized life, and 
appear to prefer it to that to which they have been accustomed. More 
difficulty, however, is met with in the boys, for, as they arrive at the 
age of fourteen or fifteen years, they begin to show signs of discontent 
at the restraints of civilization and soon fall back into the customs of 
their ancestors. 

The Pend d Oreilles are nearly all located in the valley adjacent to 
the mission. Many of them have good farms, some of considerable 
extent. The young men, however, are averse to work and care only for 
their two annual hunts, while their women cultivate their farms. As a 
tribe they may be considered self-supporting. 

The Kootenays roam over the country and live principally by begging. 
A portion of the tribe, under Eneas, their principal chief, live on the 
Flathead Lake and seldom visit the agency. As a tribe they are poor 
and very indolent, subsisting on berries, roots, and fish during the 
summer and begging their supplies during the winter. The few that 
have horses make their annual hunts, but they constitute but a small 
portion of the tribe. 

The Flatheads live in the Bitter Boot Valley, in the vicinity of Fort 
Owen, where they have good farms, and, in many instances, have 
adopted the dress and habits of the whites. They are industrious, and, 
as a tribe, are wealthy. These people justly complain of the tardy ac 
tion of the Government in the matter of the settlement of the Bitter 
Boot Valley by the whites. They claim that they have never ceded 
their rights to the Bitter Root reservation, and that, in consequence, the 
whites have no right to settle there. The valley is very fertile and is 
rapidly being occupied by settlers, who fence in large tracts of the best 
land and deprive the Indians of their pasture grounds. Some would be 
willing to settle the valley in conjunction with the whites, if it were 
possible to guarantee them equal rights, but those living there, and 
knowing the character of each of the parties, say that such an arrange- 
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ment would be practically impossible and that, sooner or later, serious 
trouble must ensue. 

I would respectfully urge upon the Department the necessity of im 
mediate action in this matter, as it is one of vital importance to both 
parties ; in fact, I do not consider the lives of the white settlers safe 
for a moment so long as the Indians feel that they have been treated in 
bad faith. Affairs are particularly critical just now, as the confederate 
nation is without a chief. The Indians had full confidence in Victor 
and would cheerfully act according to his advice, but I know of no one in 
the nation that is capable of filling his place with equal ability. His loss 
was severely felt by both Indians and whites in the country where he 
was known. His son, Charles, has been elected chief of the tribe and 
will probably be chosen as chief of the nation, but, as most of the lead 
ing men are now making their fall hunt, I have not deemed it advisable 
to call a general council until their return. 

Unless the fall hunt proves more successful than that made last 
summer, I am afraid that it will be necessary to call on the Department 
for aid during the coming winter. This will be particularly applicable 
to the Kootenay tribe, who are thriftless and have laid in no supply of 
winter provisions and many of whom I am already feeding. As soon, 
therefore, as the ground becomes frozen so they can get no roots, and 
the fish leave the Jocko and go into deep water for the winter, they will 
look to their agent for supplies. 

For further information and statistical reports, I have the honor to 
refer to the report of my predecessor, Brevet Major Galbreath, United 
States Army. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

GEO. E. FOKD, 
First Lieutenant United States Army, Indian Agent. 

General ALFRED SULLY, U. S. A., 

Superintendent Indian Affairs, Helena, Montana Territory. 



No. 64. 

BLACKFOOT INDIAN AGENCY, 

September 12, 1870. 

GENERAL : I have the honor to forward the following report of affairs 
pertaining to the Blackfoot nation of Indians, comprising the Blackfoot, 
Blood, and Piegan tribes, for the year ending August 31, 1870. 

During the past year the Bloods and Piegans have suffered severely 
from small-pox, losing the greater number of their young men and women ; 
of this, however, I have already made full statistical report. 

The Blackfeet are now suffering with the same disease. This tribe of 
the nation has been in the British Possessions since my connection with 
their affairs, never visiting this section excepting in small and occa 
sional parties and remaining but fora few days. 

Of the affair known in the newspapers as the "Piegan Massacre," 
there is no occasion for me to make any further mention, as at the time 
of the occurrence I made full military and Indian reports, which were 
duly acted upon, (by the newspaper reporters.) I will forbear, therefore, 
from dwelling on this epoch in Indian affairs ; I will only suggest, in 
justice to the Department in which I have the honor to serve, (as I have 
before on several occasions,) that as the reports of the military and Indians 
conflict in many important particulars of the affair, the matter be sub- 
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jected to a thorough investigation and that the result of the investi 
gation be duly considered. 

It is but justice to the Blackfoot nation of Indians to say, that since 
my connection with them they have been entirely peaceable, with one 
exception, viz. : About the last of November, 1869, a small war party 
drove off a number of mules belonging to a freighter between Helena 
and Benton, (at a place called Dearbourne.) This party afterward at 
tacked a number of Spanish hunters and trappers near Fort Shaw, kill 
ing one and wounding another. This is the sum total of the outrages 
committed by the Blackfeet Indians (comprising the Piegans) during 
the past year ; nevertheless, as a nation they are called hostile, are al 
lowed no trader, and are indiscriminately slaughtered. 

Owing to the circumstance that no funds have been furnished for the 
purpose, I have been able to effect little or nothing toward the ad 
vancement of these Indians. Their agency is in a dilapidated condition, 
with no means to improve it ; even were this otherwise, it would be inir 
possible for the Indians, owing to existing orders which prohibit them 
from coming on this side of the Marias Eiver, to avail themselves of the 
benefits which might accrue to them were they permitted to live in its 
vicinity. 

As far as my knowledge aids me I can safely recommend these In 
dians to the generosity of the Department as good and friendly In 
dians, desiring, above all things, peace with their " white brothers." 

I forward herewith statistical reports as required. 
With much respect, your obedient servant, 

WM. B. PEASE, 

Indian Agent. 

General ALFRED SULLY, IT. S. A., 

Superintendent Indian Affairs, Helena, Montana Territory. 



No. 65. 

CROW AGENCY, MONTANA TERRITORY, 

August , 1870. 

GENERAL : In accordance with instructions, I have the honor to submit 
my first annual report. 

Being appointed agent for the Crow tribe of Indians by General Orders 
No. 49, Adjutant General s Office, Washington, D. 0., May 7, 1869, 1 left 
Washington, D. C., June 10, 1869, and went to Chicago to purchase 
mill machinery, and other stores for the use of this agency. This done, 
I proceeded to Sioux City, there to await a steamboat for Fort Benton. 
At Sioux City I received instructions to distribute annuity goods and 
presents to various tribes of Indians on the Missouri Eiver, and left 
Sioux City with said goods and annuities for the Crows July 14, on the 
steamer Fanny Baker. The machinery and stores purchased in Chicago 
were sent by way of Union Pacific Eailroad and Corinne, under charge of 
Mr. L. M. Black. On account of unusually low water we could not reach 
a higher point on the river than Spread Eagle bar, and were detained there 
with the goods for the Crows for ten weeks awaiting transportation. 
I arrived at the Crow agency in your company November 20, 1869. In 
the meantime, while I was detained en route, Mr. L. M. Black was 
building the agency under your directions. 

On my arrival here, I found the Crow Indians very quiet and peace 
able, and was soon satisfied that they fully merited the high reputation 
they have always borne as being friendly disposed toward the whites. 
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The annuity goods were given to the chiefs and headmen, and by them 
distributed to their people. The Indians were very thankful to their 
Great Father for his kindness to them, but did not fully appreciate the 
gifts of clothing ; pants and socks suggesting an idea of awkwardness 
and personal restraint to which they are not accustomed. They say 
they do not want white men s clothes, but blankets and ammunition, 
with guns. These are always the wants of Indians until they are so far 
civilized as to have entirely lost their Indian nature. 

At once, on iny arrival here, I took measures to have land prepared 
for farming purposes, and several acres were cleared and broken. In 

the spring more land was cleared, broken up and fenced, about acres 

in all, and a variety of vegetables cultivated ; a very little grain was 
planted, a few square yards each of wheat, barley, oats, and corn, for 
experiment. The wheat, barley, and oats turned out moderately well. 
Late frosts in the spring and a heavy frost the beginning of this mouth 
killed the corn and such vegetables as beans, tomatoes, melons, and 
squashes, all of which were thriving well until the extraordinary visit 
of a frost in early August killed them. Turnips, carrots, cabbages, 
parsnips, peas, and potatoes have yielded very well. The frost stop 
ped the growth of potatoes somewhat, but they were already so far 
advanced that, comparatively speaking, little damage was done them. 
I have estimated that the money value to the United States of the crops 
raised at this agency will amount to $2,830, all of which is the result 
of white labor, with the exception of a few days assistance from some 
squaws in burning up brush after clearing. 

As the case has always been, Indians are very adverse to commencing 
the arts of civilization, and the Crows are no exception t the rule. Like 
all other Indians in their natural state, they are but children with ex 
panded ideas, and with the same feeling that a child attends school a 
Crow Indian looks upon labor, with the telling difference, however, that 
the Indian can gratify his disinclination. Of the whole tribe of the 
Crows, but one Indian has expressed a wish to stay at the agency and 
farm ; the exception is " Wolf Bow," the second Indian who signed 
their treaty. He has three squaws and eight children, and doubtless 
thinks it better for him to gather fruits from the earth through their 
labor, than to exert himself to hunt for them. His wish to farm will be 
encouraged by me, (I have already built him a house) and, as is generally 
the case, when other Indians see the benefits he derives from his action, 
they may be induced to follow his example. A beginning is everything. 

One great difficulty I have had to contend with is the division of the 
Crows into two bands, the Mountain Crows and the River Crows. By 
dint of repeated exertions and pointing out to them the advantages 
to themselves, I have reason to congratulate myself that my efforts have 
met with some success. Last May some sixty lodges of Eiver Crows 
came here, expressing their intention of remaining with the Mountain 
Crows. They went with them on their summer s hunt, and were after 
wards joined by the rest of the Eiver Crows, some sixty-odd lodges, and 
all the River Crows are now with the Mountain Crows. I expect all 
of them will come in here when their annuities arrive, and will use my 
exertions to make their meeting permanent. 

The Crows report to me that about the middle of July last, while 
^encamped in the neighborhood of the Big and Little Horn Rivers, on 
their reservation, they were attacked by the Sioux, and some of their 
horses run off; the Crows recovered their stock, and lost thirteen war 
riors killed, killing about the same number of Sioux. The Crows then 
ran away, some coming direct to this agency, and the majority crossing 
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the Yellowstone Biver, going toward the Muscleshell Biver. The Sioux 
pursued the party who came in here for several days, and at one time, 
according to report of Crow spies, were within fifty miles of this post, 
in numbers variously estimated from 800 to 2,000. I asked the leading 
men of the Crows why they ran away and why the rest of their people 
went toward the Muscleshell Biver, telling them that part of the 
country is off their reservation, and they should stay on this side of the 
Yellowstone Biver. Their answer was simple and hard to refute; it 
was substantially this: "Father, the Crows are not cowards; we hold 
this country yet ; our grandfathers and great grandfathers lived in it, 
and the Crows are not all dead yet. Look at our country, and look at 
our enemies ; they are all around it ; the Sioux, Blackfeet, Cheyennes, 
Arapahoes, and Flatheads, all want our country, and kill us when they 
can. We have no friends among the Indians but the Bannocks, and 
they are all away from us now. When we fought the Sioux this last 
time, we found them loaded with flour that our Great Father had given 
them, and what was worse for us, plenty of good guns and ammunition, 
and lots of good horses that the white people had let them steal. Give 
us good guns, give us plenty of ammunition, that we may feel able to 
fight our enemies, and we will fight them and not run away. Give us 
these things, and you shall see we can fight. If our Great Father will 
not keep our enemies away from our country, let him give us the means 
to kill them when they come here." This is the substance of their answer. 

While the Sioux Indians act beyond the control of the Government, 
and make raids with impunity on Indians peaceably and with the repu 
tation of always being peaceably disposed toward the whites, and are 
permitted to invade their reservation in such numbers as threaten to 
drive the Crows out of it, I think it but proper in this case that the 
Crow Indians should be armed to defend their own homes, not for the 
purpose of fostering war between the Sioux and Crows, but for a reason of 
policy. I say repeated invasions of a character like the last will cause great 
anxiety for the safety of the Gallatin Valley and all the settlements of 
Eastern Montana, and injure the progress of civilization very materially 
in the Territory. On the other hand, arm the Crows with some good 
guns, and they will be as serviceable to the progress of the Territory, 
so far as concerns hostile Indians, as a regiment of cavalry on her 
frontier, without the expense. I should feel very diffident indeed in so 
fully expressing my feelings on this difficult subject did I not know, as 
we all here know, that the Crow Indians will never turn their a,rms on 
the whites. Their hands are full now, and all they ask, and I feel it my 
duty to ask for them, is strength to defend their home. In the words of 
their leading men, if the Government will not keep hostile Indians away, 
give the Crows the means to drive them out when they come. 

This agency consists of the following buildings, all in good order and 
repair, viz : Warehouse, agency building, houses for physician, engineer, 
blacksmith, carpenter, farmer, and miller, and a building to be used as 
school-room. The agency building or "mission-house" is at present 
used as quarters for a sergeant and twelve men of Company A, Sev 
enth United States Infantry, detailed as guard for protection of the post. 
There are two bastions on diagonal corners, in each of which is mounted 
a 12-pound howitzer. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

E. M. CAMP, 
First Lieut, and Brevet Captain U. 8. A., Agent Crow Indians. 

Brevet Brigadier General ALFRED SULLY, U. S. A., 

Superintendent Indians Montana Territory. 
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No. 66. 

GROS YENTRES AND EIYER CROW AGENCY, 

August 31, 1870. 

GENERAL : I have the honor to submit the following, iny second 
annual report, relative to the condition of the Indians under my charge, 
the Gros Yentres, Eiver Crows, and Assinaboines. 

In compliance with your instructions of August 4, 1869, I left Fort 
Benton, September 1, 1869, for my agency on Milk Kiver, with a small 
amount of supplies for the Gros Yentres and Eiver Crows. On my arrival 
at the agency I issued to each tribe their apportionment of supplies. The 
Indians were apparently well pleased. On the 15th of September I visited 
the Assinaboine camp and found them sick with the small-pox. I advised 
them to scatter their lodges which they immediately did, and the malady 
was to a great extent decreased. On my return to the agency I found the 
disease had broken out among the Gros Yentres, and was raging to a fear 
ful extent, a party having visited the camp of Eed Eiver half-breeds 
a short distance from the agency, from whence they contracted the dis 
ease. I immediately did all I could to arrest the malady, but it raged 
with fearful results. Nearly all the employes of the agency were pros 
trated with the disease. I immediately applied to you for assistance, 
which was promptly furnished, such as medicines, provisions, and blank 
ets for them, also a physician, but the most of the fearful work had 
been done before their arrival. I caused to be erected a hospital for the 
sick Indians, many of whom had to be taken care of for months ; some are 
still suffering from the effects of the disease. The devastation among 
the Gros Yentres was fearful 741 having died. 

The Eiver Crow camp at that time was about twenty-five miles from 
the agency. I immediately removed them across the Missouri Eiver to 
the Judith Basin, at which point, and at Muscleshell, I supplied them 
with provisions. They escaped the small-pox until about the first of 
June, 1870, when a Crow woman contracted the disease at Muscleshell 
and went into the Crow camp and inoculated the rest. They immedi 
ately scattered their lodges in every direction, forty lodges going to the 
Mountain Crows, twenty-two lodges to this agency, the rest remaining 
on the Missouri Eiver and in the Judith Basin. I procured some vaccine 
matter and vaccinated most of the tribe. Dr. Ash, of General Sheridan s 
staff, kindly assisting me. By being prompt in the matter the malady 
was arrested and only about thirty deaths ensued. 

These Indians are now mostly in the Judith Basin, about one hundred 
miles from this agency, except twenty- two lodges that are with the Gros 
Yentres. 

I have tried to induce these Indians to join the Mountain Crows, but 
to no effect. They go but return again. I do not think they can be 
induced to leave Milk Eiver, which is the Indians " Paradise," owing to 
the immense amount of buffalo in that country. The Assinaboines were 
divided into two bands, the upper, known as the "Long Hair" or " Whirl 
wind" band, and under the leadership of a chief of that name, and the 
lower or Canoe band, under " Eed Stone" or " Big Canoe." The upper 
band are living with the Gros Yentres, they having last summer mar 
ried about one hundred of the Assiuaboine women, which will have a ten 
dency to cement these two tribes together. The lower band are now 
living at the mouth of Milk Eiver on the Missouri, and they came to this 
agency for their supplies and expect to be fed here during the coming 
winter. All the lower Indians are moving toward Milk Eiver, among 
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whom are several bands of Sioux, Yancton Sioux, Yanctonais, Cutheads, 
and Santees, and are very troublesome, having attacked this agency five 
times since last June. On the first of the month they stole eight head 
of horses from this agency belonging to the employes. On the 24th of 
July they made a descent on the Gros Ventres herd, taking twenty-eight 
head from the Indians and six head belonging to the men of the agency. 
On the 30th they made another attack and the men and Gros Ventres 
Indians got their horses into the fort and killed two of the Sioux. These 
Indians were the Yanctonais. I am confident that if the Government 
would take some steps toward assisting these Indians that all depreda 
tions would be stopped. As these Indians are now so close to the friendly 
Indians the Government will have to treat with them or protect the 
friendly ones with troops. 

In last October one hundred and sixty lodges of Arapahoes started 
to come on Milk Eiver and join the Gros Yentres ; ten lodges arrived at 
this agency, the rest stopped at Muscleshell. Those who came to the 
agency most of them died of the small-pox, the main camp became 
alarmed and moved further back, where they stopped the greater portion 
of the winter. They are now on their way to this agency again. On the 
16th of this month one lodge of Arapahoes arrived at this agency and in 
formed me that a large camp of Arapahoes and Cheyennes will be on 
Milk Eiver in a few weeks, stating that the Cheyennes and Sioux had 
now made peace with the whites. In confirmation of his statement a 
large party visited Muscleshell to trade, their camp being but a short 
distance from there. I would recommend that the supplies for this 
agency be furnished as early as possible, as the distance is so great from 
where they are procured, seventy miles of the distance without wood 
and scarce of water, and it is almost impossible to freight when cold 
weather arrives. In regard to the dissensions existing among these 
Indians, I think by proper management they would cease to exist. The 
Gros Ventres and Assinaboines have made peace, and, under the circum 
stances, I think permanent. The Assiuaboines have also treated with 
part of the Eiver Crows and are living together. The Gros Ventres, 
Crows, and Assinaboines are at war with the Blackfeet, and the Crows, 
Gros Ventres, and Upper Assinaboines are at war with the Sioux. The 
lower band of Assinaboines are on apparently friendly terms with the 
Sioux. 

I would recommend that the Assinaboines be placed upon the reser 
vation with the Gros Ventres, and the Government take some steps to 
ward supplying the Sioux, so no jealousies may exist among the differ 
ent tribes, who are very jealous of the partiality shown to each by the 
whites. I also recommend that some steps be taken affording these 
Indians the means for farming. I am fully satisfied that a large portion 
of each tribe could be induced to till the soil. From my experience on 
Milk Eiver, I am fully satisfied that it will be impossible to farm success 
fully, owing to the scarcity of water. In seasons when crops would need 
irrigating there is no water ; the river becomes dry for miles in dry sea 
sons. I would therefore recommend that this point be abandoned and 
the agency removed to a point about twenty-five miles south, on a 
stream heading in the " Little Eocky Mountains." I have examined 
this point and found never-failing water, good farming and grass lands. 

The buildings at this post are in a bad condition, having been built of 
green cottonwood and having shrunk, and need continual repair. The 
houses erected for the Indians were so shabbily built that the Indians 
refuse to live in them. 
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I have torn them down, as they afford cover for hostile Indians. 
With this report I forward you the statistics of farming and educa 
tion for my agency for the year. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant. 

A. S. REED, 

Acting Indian Agent in charge of Agency. 
Brevet Brigadier General ALFRED SULLY, U. S. A., 

Superintendent Indians for Montana Territory. 



DAKOTA SUPERINTENDENCE 
No. 67. 

DAKOTA SUPERINTENDENT, 
September 30, 1870. 

SIR : I have the honor to present for your consideration my second 
annual report of the condition and progress of the Indian tribes em 
braced within the limits of this superintendency. In so doing I desire 
to congratulate you upon the fact that the calamity of an outbreak on 
the part of hostile tribes, which at one time seemed imminent, has been 
happily averted; and, with the advancement toward civilization which 
has been made, I feel confident that with the faithful carrying out of the 
present wise and judicious policy no apprehension of difficulty in future 
with the Indians in this Territory need be apprehended. This policy, as 
I understand it, is founded primarily upon the fact that we must either 
"feed the Indians or fight them." They can no longer, as they were able 
to do a half century ago, upon catching sight of the smoke rising from 
the white settler s cabin, press further back into the wilderness to find 
there better hunting grounds than those which they abandoned. Even 
now they can scarcely get beyond the hearing of the steam-whistle. 
Their game is being rapidly exterminated ; and as the encircling bands 
of civilization grow rapidly smaller the pressure is the more keenly felt, 
and becomes still more galling with each unsuccessful effort that is 
made by the red man to free himself from a bondage which he regards 
as far worse and more ignominious than death, in that the one is to him 
the most degrading of all things, while the other will take him direct to 
the " happy hunting grounds," where game will always be within reach 
of his arrow and the white man can no longer molest or harass him. 
While, therefore, a war with them at this late day must be one of either 
subjugation or extermination in order to reach the end desired, it would 
have to be waged against men who would fight with the desperation 
and cunning of madmen, upon their own ground, and actuated by a 
spirit of revenge for what they would regard as a wrong of the deepest 
dye. Such a war could not be waged by a nation claiming to be founded 
upon the principles of Christianity, unless driven to it as a last resort. 
Happily, however, the policy which the cause of humanity dictates in 
this case is, also, a far less expensive one than that of hostility, and ap 
peals to the pocket as well as the reason, since experience has shown 
that however great may be the cost of feeding and clothing the savage, 
that of fighting him is much greater. 

The part which the red man takes in the future history of this coun 
try must be in some other character than that of the savage, or it must 
be a very brief one ; and the sooner he receives and accepts this truth 
and acts upon it, the better it will be for him. In order that he may be 
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led to do so, however, his reason must be appealed to, and, with his feel 
ing of resentment toward the white man, whom he regards as an in 
truder, and with hunger gnawing at his vitals, this is no easy task. 
By feeding and clothing him his nature becomes softened, his eyes are 
opened, and he comes to see that while the white man as not only able 
to provide bountifully for his own wants, but for those of the Indian 
also, the latter must soon have comparatively nothing unless he follows 
the teachings of the white man and goes to tilling the soil. Then it is, 
and not till then, that he is willing to listen to reason, and can be in 
duced to make the effort to become self-sustaining; and this end is only 
reached after a long and thankless tutelage, during which the ward has 
combatted at every step the acknowledgment of his inevitable destiny. 

One feature of the present policy I desire here to refer to, with a view 
to bringing it to the attention especially of the legislative branch of the 
Government. It is well known to those who are familiar with its work 
ings, that the savage and hostile Indian who consents for the time to 
cease his warfare in order that he may receive presents of goods and 
provisions, is a heavy expense to the country. This is the only means, 
however, by which liis peaceable behavior can be secured until he is 
brought to reason. When this end is reached he learns that this state 
of care cannot continue always, and that he must learn to support 
himself. The money which has heretofore gone to feed him, now goes to 
provide him with agricultural implements and the various articles which 
are to assist him in providing his own food and a comfortable house to 
live in. Policy dictates that no subsistence should be given him which 
he is able to furnish for himself, since no man can be expected to work 
for that which he can obtain without labor. In a new and entirely wild 
country, however, like that in which the Indian reservations are lo 
cated, agriculture is at best a precarious avocation, and must be for a 
time at least attended with very uncertain results. It is not strange, 
therefore, that with the greatest care and industry their crops should 
frequently prove an almost entire failure. Thus it has been during the 
present year with those tribes who are usually the best agriculturists. 
Much more land was planted by them last spring than ever before, the 
best attention given them, and until the last of June their crops looked 
exceedingly promising. The drought coming on, almost ruined them ; 
while in the case of those Indians located near Fort Berthold, a heavy 
frost on the night of the 10th of August killed all their beans, squashes, 
and other vegetables. With a fair crop the friendly Indians would have 
raised a large proportion of the food necessary to subsist them ; as it is 
they have not enough to supply them until winter, while their appropria 
tion, based upon a good crop, will afford with the strictest economy an ex 
ceedingly small margin over and above the cost of their annuity goods, 
and the expense of carrying on the business of the agency, for subsist 
ence. To my mind some provision should be made by Congress for 
such cases as this, so that peaceable and friendly Indians who till the 
soil (and none others do so) may not be allowed to suffer when, after 
every effort on their part, misfortune overtakes them and cannot be 
averted. 

One of the most favorable indications of progress toward civilization 
which has come to my notice, has been in the settlement of a large num 
ber of Saiitee Sioux upon homesteads in the valley of the Big Sioux 
Eiver, above Sioux Falls, near the eastern boundary of this Territory. 
The tribes from which they come are located upon a reservation on the 
Nebraska side of the Missouri Eiver, about thirty miles west of here. 
Some dissatisfaction arose from the necessary delay in allotting their 
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lands to them, after being located there ; and in May 18G9 quite a num 
ber left the tribe and their reservation and took homesteads at the point 
mentioned. The season was too far advanced to enable them to raise 
anything of a crop last year, and winter found them but ill prepared 
to meet it. They had, however, succeeded in making for themselves a 
good reputation for honesty and sobriety, and secured credit at the 
trading post near them for articles of subsistence to amounts averaging 
some $200 or more each. During the winter they were busily engaged 
in trapping, so that when spring came they were able to settle up their 
accounts and have something remaining. They have a church and 
school of their own, having regular services ; and in June last, when the 
sacrament was administered to them by Dr. Williamson, there were 
seventy-seven communicants present. They have all succeeded in get 
ting comfortable log-houses on their lands, and by practicing the strict 
est economy are surrounding themselves with many comforts and con 
veniences. They have received no assistance whatever from the Gov 
ernment from the time of leaving their tribe, and the twenty-six who 
have already taken their homestead certificates have had to pay the 
usual fee of $14 each, and were required to relinquish all claim to a 
share in the annuities, exemptions, or privileges secured to them by acts 
of Congress or treaty stipulations. And yet, the treaty of April 29, 
1868, upon which the appropriations made by Congress for this and 
other bands of Sioux are based, provided that any male member of the 
tribe above the age of eighteen should have the privilege of settling upon 
any unoccupied lands not mineral ; and upon making improvements 
thereon to the value of $200, and continuously residing upon it three 
years, should be entitled to a patent for 160 acres of land, including his 
improvements, without the payment of any fee, should thereby become 
a citizen of the United States, and should at the same time retain all 
his rights to benefits accruing under the treaty. The tribe of which 
they were members, having ceded very valuable lands in Minnesota, 
are not only receiving large sums from their sale from day to day, but the 
appropriations by Congress in their favor are also liberal. I regard it, 
therefore, as exceedingly unfortunate that some assistance could not 
have been furnished them not in the way of direct support, but as a 
means to enable them to support themselves. This movement, to my 
mind, is a step in advance of the reservation system, and one whose suc 
cess will go far toward working out the Indian civilization problem; and 
in this light it is deserving of the fostering care of the Government. In 
this case a complete success is promised without any assistance, but the 
encouragement offered to an Indian to abandon his tribe arid become 
entirely self-supporting is very small, if he cannot have even the few 
implements, the oxen, and cow, to begin life with, which would have 
been given him if he had remained on the reservation. If the forty fam 
ilies, who in this case abandoned their tribe, were, as has been stated, 
the most discontented and worthless of them all, and have not only suc 
ceeded in sustaining themselves without any assistance, but have also 
made for themselves a character so good that their neighbors, who were 
strongly prejudiced against them, now praise instead of condemning 
them, what may we not expect from the more promising members of 
the tribe, who, by remaining on their reservation, have every assistance 
and encouragement which they could ask ? And if I am correct in the 
belief that the reservation system is only intended as a stepping-stone 
to the position of entire independence, when, like the white man, the In 
dian may in time take up his residence whereever he chooses, and in 
stead of being a tax upon the Government become a source of wealth, 
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it is certainly important that the first voluntary effort in this direction 
should receive a prompt and judicious support, thereby fully insuring 
its success and leading others to follow in the pathway chosen. 

PONCA AGENCY. 

ThePonca Indians, although reduced in numbers below a thousand, 
are in many respects the most interesting and promising of any in this 
superintendency. They are not only willing, but extremely anxious to 
learn the arts by which they may become self-supporting and conform 
to the usages of white men. With the comparatively small advantages 
which have been afforded them, their advancement has been very great. 
Their persistent and determined friendship for the whites has made the 
Sioux their bitter enemies, and they dare not go back of the hills bor 
dering on the Missouri bottom, for fear of being killed by some of them 
lying in ambush. Not that they have degenerated physically, so as to 
be unequal to their enemies in a fair contest, for the latter dare not meet 
them in equal numbers ; but the Sioux so far outnumber them that they 
are able to do them much damage, especially when they lie in wait for 
them with hostile intentions. For this reason they are unable to secure 
the game which w r ould otherwise go far toward subsisting them, except 
at particular seasons, when they are invited by the Omahas or Pawnees, 
in Nebraska, who are friendly toward them, to go in their company. 
Their farming operations during the present year were on a large scale, 
but the drought came upon them at a most unfortunate time, and their 
crops, which promised well in the early part of the season, came to 
almost nothing. The appropriation made by Congress allows but an 
exceedingly small amount for their subsistence beyond what is provided 
by themselves, and the indications are that these Indians, notwith 
standing their friendly relations with the Government and the efforts 
made by them to raise good crops, will be in great danger of starvation 
during the coming winter, while the Sioux, who are their enemies, and 
many of whom are the enemies of the Government, will be well fed, 
their improvidence, as yet, being so well known that they were not 
expected to do much of anything toward feeding themselves. 

I cannot too strongly urge the importance of attending to the wants 
of the friends of the white man in time of misfortune, and thereby 
strengthening rather than weakening the strongest barrier which can 
be placed between the hostile Indian and those whom he regards as his 
natural enemy. A dollar expended under such circumstances, \vhen it 
is known by the Indian that the Government is not under obligations 
to give it, must be of far more benefit in strengthening the tie of friend 
ship than a thousand given in the ordinary way in accordance with the 
strict letter of a treaty. 

For nearly a year past a school has been in operation on a small scale at 
this agency, and so much interest has been taken in it by the Indians 
that it has been thought best by the Department to set apart $5,000 
from the appropriation for the support of industrial and other schools 
among Indians, for the purpose of establishing it on a manual labor 
basis. This school will be put in operation at a very early day, and it 
is hoped that much good may result from it. 

YANCTON AGENCY. 

The Yancton Sioux, who were an exceedingly unpromising tribe but 
a few years ago, are now making rapid progress toward civilization. 
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The favorable change which has taken place in this respect has resulted 
to a very considerable extent from the practical efforts of the missiona 
ries of the Episcopal Church, and of the American Board of Commis 
sioners for Foreign Missions. Good buildings have been erected by 
those societies, and much interest has been awakened, while their schools 
have been well attended and successful, and calls have been loudly made 
for the establishment of others at more remote points on the reservation. 
These Indians are placed in a trying position in one respect. Being a 
part of the great Sioux family, they are quite intimately associated with 
those who are much more strongly disposed to be hostile to the Govern 
ment. They are able to compare readily their own advantages and dis 
advantages with those of their still savage friends, arid they are at the 
same time liable to be led away by them from the new path which they have 
chosen to the old one, which has not entirely lost its strong attractions. 
It is especially important, therefore, that all treaty stipulations made 
with them should be faithfully carried out, since, if any occasion is 
given them for dissatisfaction, they may be easily induced to join other 
bands in an effort to avenge their wrongs. From the attention which 
is being given them, however, they are deriving much substantial ben 
efit, and during the coming year a much more rapid advancement 
toward civilization may be confidently relied upon, while, at the same 
time, their friendship for the whites, which is already strong, will be 
greatly increased. The intimate relations which the Yanctons sustain 
to the other Sioux families will give them a strong influence for good 
if they shall be placed in such a position as to enable them to show that 
they have been made actual gainers by accepting the friendship and 
protection of the Government. 

The agency met with quite a serious loss in June last, by the burning 
of the barn and its contents, the undoubted act of an incendiary. It 
was thought best not to replace it permanently during the present year, 
as by another summer the large portable saw-mill, which will soon be 
in operation there, would provide the lumber required much more easily 
and cheaply than it could otherwise be obtained. Other improvements 
and repairs will also be required by another season, as several of the 
agency buildings are becoming quite dilapidated. 

WHETSTONE CREEK AGENCY. 

From this agency there are about 4,500 Indians drawing subsistence. 
About one-half of these are located directly at the agency, and consist 
of Upper Brule, Ogallala, and seceders from other bands of Sioux, to 
gether with about 500 half-breeds and whites, who have intermarried 
with the Indians and cast their lot with them. These people are mak 
ing some progress toward civilization, and are attempting, in a small 
way, to till the soil, but with very imperfect success. The wild and rest 
less disposition of the Indians clings to them closely, and their nomadic 
habits are not easily shaken off. They are influenced, also, to a consid 
erable degree by the course of the Upper Brule and Ogallala Sioux un 
der Spotted Tail, Swift Bear, and other chiefs, who are about equal in 
numbers to those at the agency. They have settled down at no partic 
ular place, but spend the most of their time within from twenty-five to 
fifty miles of the agency. The visit of their chiefs to Washington is be 
lieved to have had a good effect in averting threatened hostilities, as they 
have used their influence for good since their return. They are quite anx 
ious to have the reservation which was promised them set apart either on 
White Kiver or at a point further south, and when this is done Spot- 
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ted Tail states they will be prepared to commence farming. " Hitherto," 
lie says, " the squaws alone have tried to farm, but now we men mean 
to try it." This is certainly a much more encouraging statement than 
could have been expected from them a few months ago. They do not, 
however, wish to get very far away from Bed Cloud and his people, and 
will be influenced greatly by the course taken by them. Neither can it 
be reasonably expected that a people who are known to be so restless 
and uneasy in their disposition as these have been up to a very late day, 
will at once settle quietly down in one place and go to work. Fre 
quently, within the past few months, they have given unmistakable in 
dications of progress and of a gradual change in their nature and habits, 
and within the present week I have learned of the voluntary return, 
even without demand having been made, of a number of horses stolen 
from settlers and friendly Indians below, through the influence of the 
chiefs and headmen of the tribe. Great care will have to be taken in 
the future, however, as it has been in the past, by those who have author 
ity over them, so that while the Indians are humored in their whims 
where no harm will result therefrom, stern and vigorous measures shall 
be promptly resorted to when necessary, and that while but few prom 
ises are made, they shall be faithfully carried out. 

CROW CREEK AGENCY. 

This is virtually a combination of two agencies, the whole number of 
Indians in charge being about 2,400. Of these, about one-half, known as 
the Lower Brule Sioux, are located from twelve to twenty-five miles be 
low the main agency, and are of a violent disposition, which renders them 
difficult to manage. If their spite cannot be vented in any other way, 
they will destroy their own property or crops, and then insist upon be 
ing furnished with more. They have been much more tractable since a 
company of United States troops was located near them, but give, even 
yet, but little encouragement to those who are disposed to teach them 
the arts of peace. During the summer the location of this branch 
agency was removed about eight miles up the river above the former 
site, thereby securing a much better location. The expense of this 
change was comparatively small, as no good buildings were abandoned, 
and the houses which would have been necessary for the employes are 
being erected at the new site. The portable saw-mill was also removed 
to Crow Creek Island near by, where there is an abundance of timber 
which may be used for the improvements necessary there. 

The Indians at the Crow Creek agency proper, numbering about 1,200, 
consist of Lower Yanctonais and Two Kettle Sioux. In the main they 
seem better disposed, and are making more advancement than their 
Lower Brule neighbors, but there is still very great room for improve 
ment on their part. 

CHEYENNE CREEK AGENCY. 

The Indians who look to this agency for subsistence consist of por 
tions of the Two Kettle, Sans Arc, and Minneconjoux bands of Sioux, 
and number from 5,000 to 6,000, the majority of whom are the most un 
reasonable and exacting of any in thesuperintendency; and, while they 
regard it as degrading to work, they take what is given them with 
curses rather than thanks, and would strike the hand that feeds them 
the moment it is withdrawn. In April last their conduct became so 
defiant and rebellious that the agent was compelled to call upon the 
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Government for troops, and the promptness with which they were sent 
was not only highly creditable to the Department, but undoubtedly pre 
vented an outbreak. Previous to their arrival, it was the custom of 
the chiefs in council to indulge in the most insulting language concern 
ing the Government officers and the whites in general $ speaking of the 
President as a " white fool and dog, without ears or brains." At one of 
these councils the agent was directed to write to the Government and 
say that they were hostile Indians, were not crying for peace, and did 
not desire either annuities or subsistence sent to them. One of the 
chiefs boasted that his hands were dyed fresh with white man s blood, 
and displayed the scalp of a white woman dangling at his breast. 

Since the arrival of the troops they have acted like bad children fear 
ing punishment, but doing all that they could with safety to show their 
hostility. A few have been disposed to work and raise crops, but they 
have been interfered with by the others, who have heaped ridicule upon 
them and used every effort to dissuade them from it. By the failure of 
Congress to make any appropriation in season the seeds and oxen asked 
for by the agent were not sent, and it was impossible to furnish the 
desired assistance to those willing to work, and which, if it could have 
been provided, would doubtless have proved very beneficial. 

The visit of several of the chiefs to Washington this summer will 
undoubtedly result in practical good in time. They had their eyes 
opened as they never were before, and, although they dare not as yet 
tell their people of all that they saw and heard, for fear of losing their 
influence over them, the time will come when they may safely do so. In 
the meantime their influence will doubtless be for good, and, by the 
close of another year, I confidently believe that a much more favorable 
account may be given of these Indians. 

GRAND RIVER AGENCY. 

The Indians in the vicinity of this agency, numbering about 7,000, 
include the Oncpapas, Yanctonais, Cut Head, and Blackfeet Sioux. They 
are beginning to talk more reasonably in regard to work and civilization, 
but are disposed to follow the chase as long as possible, and will go to 
farming only as a last resort. Although of a wild disposition, and glo 
rying in the, freedom which they still possess, they are not so uneasy 
and treacherous in their character as some of the other bauds of the 
Sioux family. Considering their location and the opportunities which 
they still have for hunting, the favorable change which has taken place 
within the past year or two must certainly be regarded as encouraging. 
The course of a large portion of them in signing a treaty of peace with 
the friendly tribes north of them, which they did in June last, is cer 
tainly commendable, especially when it is considered that the enmity 
which has so long existed toward them has been caused by the refusal 
of the latter to join the Sioux in hostilities against the whites. 

FORT BERTIIOLD AGENCY. 

On the Upper Missouri River, near the northeast corner of the Terri 
tory, are the three tribes known as the Arickarees, Gros Yeutres, and 
Mandans, numbering nearly 2,500 persons, and living together upon as 
friendly terras as though belonging to one tribe. They have been firm 
friends of the whites from the time of signing their first treaty, many 
years ago, and have been quite successful as agriculturists, especially 
when it is considered that they are located very far north, and within 
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about one degree of t^ie line of the British possessions, in a region 
where the climate is severe and rigorous and the winters are long. 
Under the circumstances it is not strange that, with all their ex 
ertions, their crops should frequently fail them. As already stated, 
they have been particularly unfortunate this year, as victims of aVlrought 
and a severe early frost. Last winter the crop which they had raised, 
combined with the small amount of subsistence furnished by the Gov 
ernment, was quite insufficient for their wants, and not only suffering, 
but starvation would have been the result but for the forethought and 
extra exertions of the agent. Those who were able to go were sent 
to their hunting grounds on the Yellowstone Eiver, with as much corn 
as could be spared for their use. The more feeble and infirm, to the 
number of about 500, were furnished with soup daily, and were pre 
vented from freezing by keeping up large fires day and night in a 
warehouse near the agency. Their prospects for the coming winter are 
even less encouraging than they were a year ago. The amount of the 
appropriation which CJITI be used in supplying them with food is very 
small, while they have raised but 3,000 bushels of corn against 10,000 
last year, with scarcely anything else. 

A letter from the agent, dated a month later than his annual report, 
speaks of them as quite well satisfied, however, u believing that it is the 
intention of the Department to feed them, or at least those of them that 
cannot get away for the winter hunt." Indeed, the confidence which 
they have shown in the Government at all times, and under the most 
trying circumstances, has been most marked, and contrasts greatly with 
the constant complaints of other tribes for whom much more has been 
done, who seem to regard the receipt of one gift as a license for asking 
for more, and who would still be dissatisfied if the whites should ex 
change places with them, giving up all they have. The failure to carry 
out promises made to them may cause them to lose confidence in the 
persons making them, but not in the Government itself. They have 
been harassed for years by the Sioux, who have urged them to join in a 
warfare on the whites, and have become their enemies because they 
would not. In June last, they succeeded in making peace with the 
Wahpeton and Sisseton tribe at Devil s Lake, and with a considerable 
portion of the different bands at Grand Eiver and Cheyenne agencies. 
On the 29th of August, three Mandans, returning to camp with six 
horses loaded with meat, were attacked by a large party of Sioux, and 
the six horses were taken from them. The three Indians not only 
succeeded in escaping, but in inflicting some serious injury upon the 
attacking Sioux. It was believed at the time that the latter belonged 
to bands with whom treaties of peace had been so recently signed, and 
a strong feeling was aroused against them, but they decided to ask the 
advice of the agent, and have the matter investigated, instead of at 
tempting immediate retaliation. The following extracts, from speeches 
made by the chiefs in council immediately afterward, will illustrate the 
spirit by which they were actuated, as well as their condition and wants : 

CKOW S BREAST, chief of Gros Ventres : We come to tell you that there is a large party 
of young men anxious to start on the trail to overtake the Sioux who to-day stole six 
of our horses ; but as none of our people were killed, I would rather wait and hear 
from below what tribe it was, and if we start in pursuit we may meet some of the 
Indians with whom we have lately made peace, and in that case trouble would follow. 
If it was any of those with whom the treaty has been made, we ask that, in accordance 
with the terms of the treaty, they be compelled to make restitution. 

WHITE SHIELD, chief of Arickarees : We are three nations who agree as one people. 
It is true that you (speaking to Maudans) have lost horses. The young Arickaree men 
have long wanted to go to war and kill those who place us on foot, but I always advise 

14 I A 
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them to keep quiet, listen to the agent s advice, and see what the Government will do 
for us in the way of restitution. I feel obliged to report to our agent what I have 
many times said before. We look upon our " Great Father" as next to the "Great 
Spirit;" that he conld in a day, if he wished, put a stop to all this work, but he does 
.not do it ; therefore I believe that proper representation has not been made. We 
believe that Captain Clifford, our present agent, has done all that he could do for us. We 
iiave listened to him like a people with tied hands. We took his advice and made a 
treaty with the Sioux, but never believed that they would adhere to it. Before agents 
were sent to us we could hold our own against the Sioux, but now when we listen to 
the whites we have to sit in our villages, listen to their insults, and have our young 
men killed and our horses stolen, within sight of our lodges. The Sioux will never 
listen to the " Great Father" until the soldiers stick their bayonets in their ears and 
make them. * * 

CROW S BREAST: It is now twenty winters since I have taken the whites by the hand 
and listened to the officers sent by the " Great Father." Our agent holds us in his 
liands, and we listen to what he says. The " Great Father" seems to be trying to buy 
;the good will of the Sioux, by giving them everything they want, but it does no good, 
.iind they still continue their depredations all the year round, and are as bad as ever 
they were. If the " Great Father" wants to be obeyed by the Sioux, he must give them 
:some prompt punishment. We are Indians and know how to deal with Indians. They 
will not keep peace until they are severely punished. Either keep them a year without 
provisions or gifts, or cut off some camp, killing all and the rest will then listen. * * 

We understand that the ammunition sent us was to defend ourselves against the 
Sioux. We are slow to go to war, but we are quick when our friends are in danger, 
and if at such a time we had to come to our agent for ammunition our friends might 
get killed before we could render them any assistance. We would like to get more 
ammunition, and would instruct our young men not to waste it, and we understand that 
It is not to be used in hunting. Ammunition is our life. To-day, luckily, the Sionx 
retired as our young men were loading their last cartridge. Whenever. we go out to 
hunt game we expect to see an enemy. Things have been quiet for a long time since 
the treaty, but this is the time of year when we are always hemmed in and harassed by 
our enemies; but we must starve in camp if our young men do not risk their lives in 
"hunting for meat. 

The reasons which have already been given for providing for friendly 
Indians in cases of misfortune, even beyond the exact letter of treaty 
stipulations, apply with great force to these tribes. Their friendship 
has not been of a vacillating or uncertain kind, but has never failed 
under the most trying circumstances, and even when cold and hungry 
they have refused to follow the well-fed Sioux in their career of either 
idleness or hostility. During the winter mouths, after the close of 
.navigation, they are almost entirely cut off from the civilized world, 
being over four hundred miles from the nearest town of any size, from 
whence, in time of need, supplies could be drawn. It follows, therefore, 
that whatever extra assistance is at any time afforded them should be 
furnished before the long winter sets in, and before Congress could, 
with a knowledge of their actual necessities before them, provide for an 
emergency however great. 

For other matters relating to the several agencies, I would respect 
fully refer you to the accompanying reports of the agents in charge. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JOHN A. BURBANK, 
Governor and ex officio Superintendent Indian Affairs. 

Hon. E. J. PARKER, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, J). C. 



No. 68. 

YANCTON AGENCY, 

September 1, 1870. 

SIR : In compliance with instructions contained in your letters of 
June 11 and July 4, 1870, 1 herewith submit my first annual report rela 
tive to the Yancton Indians. 
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I arrived at the Yancton agency on the 31st day of May last, and 
relieved my predecessor, Captain W. J. Broatch, on the 2d of June, re 
ceiving from him the following stores in addition to the agency property : 
42,532 pounds of flour, 88,736 pounds of corn, 247 pounds of llio and 
ground coffee, 471 pounds of sugar, and 3,365 pounds of salt. 

According to the estimate of my predecessor, there were about 710 
acres of broken land on the reservation, all of which, except about 80 
acres, was in cultivation, as follows: Wheat about 175 acres, corn 
about 450 acres, oats about 2 acres, and peas about 1 acre. When I ar 
rived here the crops looked well and promised a bountiful harvest, but 
owing to the fact that there has been no rain of any consequence since 
the last week in May, the crops on this reservation will prove almost an 
entire failure. The corn, upon which the Indians chietly depend, will 
not yield to exceed one-tenth of an average crop ; the wheat will not 
more than pay the cost of planting, harvesting, and thrashing. Of the 
175 acres, I find that there is not to exceed 50 acres that will pay to 
harvest and thrash ; the residue of the crop I will use as feed for stock. 
Owing to the same cause the oats and peas will yield nothing. During 
the month of June I received from Edward Fenlon, beef contractor, 
54,434-| pounds, net weight, of beef. Under instructions contained in a 
letter from Hon. E. S. Parker, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, dated 
June 18, 1870, I have received the following supplies from Mr. J. W. 
Bosler for issue to my Indians for the months of July, August, and 
September, to wit : July 7, 1870, 96,000 pounds of flour, 23,869 pounds 
of bacon, 7,590 pounds of coffee, 15,765 pounds of sugar, 1,920 pounds 
of salt, 1,920 pounds of soap, and 933 pounds of tobacco, and on July 
27, 1870, 234,150 net pounds of beef. These supplies, especially the 
beef, were much needed by the Indians, as the rations furnished under 
the contract of last year were nearly exhausted ; and, in view of the 
almost entire failure of the crops, the supplies were necessary to protect 
them from want. I hope to be able, with economy, to make the supplies 
now on hand subsist the Indians until the 1st of November next, and 
perhaps until the 15th. Before these supplies are exhausted, I would 
earnestly urge the Department to make the necessary arrangements to 
supply the Yancton Indians with all that they may need to subsist them 
until the spring of 1871. If this is not done, and the Indians of the agen 
cies locatedabove this point should be fed, the Yanctons will leave their 
reservation and go where they can get food ; this result is much to be 
deprecated as it brings the Yancton Indian, who is partially civilized, 
in contact with the Indians of the Upper Missouri, who are wild and 
barbarous, and many of them hostile to the Government. Any policy 
that serves to drive the Indian from his reservation retards in the same 
degree the progress of his civilization. The partially civilized Indian 
cannot view with favor or appreciate a policy that supplies his warlike 
brother with everything to sustain and make life comfortable, while he 
is obliged oftentimes to suffer for the common necessaries of life. The 
inevitable effect of such a policy will be to alienate the now firm friend 
ship of the Yancton from the Government. As long, therefore, as the 
Government pursues what is termed the "feeding policy" in dealing 
with Indians, it is all-important, in my judgment, to see that those 
of them who are known to be friendly and living quietly on their res 
ervation are liberally supplied 

Under article 4 of the treaty of April 19, 1858, the sum paid to them 
as annuity has been reduced to $.tl),000; they will continue to ftraw 
this amount per annum. In view of the large number of Indians com 
prised in this tribe, it is the duty of those having them in charge to 
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devise, if possible, some mode by which they may be made self-sustain 
ing before their annuities are reduced below the present amount. I am 
unofficially informed that, in accordance with article 10 of the treaty of 
April 19, 1858, the Secretary of the Interior has entered into a contract 
for the survey and subdivision of a part of the Yancton reservation 
into 80-acre lots, with a purpose of allotting the land to heads of 
families and single persons in severalty. I am informed the surveyor 
has completed his work. The allotment of laud in severalty is the first 
necessary step to making the Indians self-sustaining, but the Depart 
ment must be well aware that it is necessary to furnish each head of a 
family and every Indian to whom land is allotted, with a house, a 
team of horses or cattle, plows, and other farming implements, before 
he can work his land. To locate all of the families of this tribe on sepa 
rate farms, to build houses, purchase teams and farming implements, 
will require a large amount of money. When the proposed allot 
ment is made, I hope the Department will be prepared to consummate 
the good work, and place every family on an independent basis; but 
even under the most favorable circumstances, the question arises, 
whether in this climate, where crops are so uncertain, owing to 
the scarcity of rain and the ravages of the grasshopper, can the 
Indian be made self-sustaining by locating him on a separate farm, 
with every convenience and disposition to work it $ In my judgment 
he cannot, and it will therefore be necessary to pur ase more or less 
food for these Indians every year, whether living tog her as a tribe, or 
upon separate farms. I base the above opinion on careful examina 
tion of the reports of the different agents who have had charge of the 
Yancton Indians in the last ten years, which show that in five years of 
the ten the crops were totally destroyed by the drought and grasshopper, 
and in one year of the ten there was about half a crop 

The buildings of the agency, with a few exceptions, are old and in a 
most dilapidated condition. The agent s dwelling and the interpreter s 
house will answer for several years to come ; the warehouse can be re 
paired and made to answer for a few years longer ; the mess-house, 
blacksmith shop, and all the dwellings for the employes are old and fast 
falling to decay. I would therefore recommend that immediate steps 
be taken to build a new mess-house, blacksmith shop, and good sub 
stantial frame houses for the use of the employes. 

The old agency mill was sold by order of the Department last January. 
I would respectfully refer you to my communication of July 6, 1870, 
submitting an estimate and recommending the purchase of a new en 
gine and saw-mill. There is an abundance of good cottonwood timber 
on this reservation, and lumber is constantly needed to build fences, 
repair houses, &c. If the Department carry out the contemplated al 
lotment of land to the Indians, it will be necessary to build houses and 
fences for their use ; this cannot be done without a good saw-mill. If 
my suggestions in regard to houses for employes, &c., are adopted, a 
saw-mill will be indispensable. The agency is now so destitute of lum 
ber that, in order to make coffins for the dead, I am obliged to use the 
board fences around the agency. 

The agency barn, horses, wagon, harness, &c.,were destroyed by fire 
on the 10th of June last, (see my communication of that date.) On the 
6th of July I submitted an estimate for the construction of a new barn, 
from which I heard nothing until the receipt of your communication 
dated August 22, 1870, informing me that the honorable Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs had determined " that it will not be best to attempt 
the erection of a barn at the Yancton agency to take the place of the 
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one recently destroyed by fire during the present season." Therefore I 
shall make the best provision possible with the material at hand for the 
protection of the agency stock during the coining winter. 

The highway through the reserve is in a very bad condition, almost 
impassable at some seasons of the year. It being the mail route and 
the only traveled road from Yancton to Fort Randall, I would recom 
mend that a liberal appropriation be made to build bridges and put the 
road in repair. 

There are three schools on the agency ; two under the auspices of the 
American Board of Commissioners of Foreign Missions, in charge of 
Rev. John P. Williamson, the other of the Episcopal Board of Missions, 
in charge of Rev. J. W. Cook. These schools are well attended, and 
are in a prosperous condition. 

The Yancton reservation comprises an area of 400,000 acres. The 
tribe numbers about 2.000 souls. If it is the design of the Department 
to allot to each head of a family and each unmarried male and female 
eighteen years of age and upwards 80 acres of laud in severalty, and 
allowing that one-half of the whole number of the tribe are entitled to 
an allotment, it would only absorb 80,000 acres of their land, leaving 
a residue of 320,000 acres. It occurs to me that it would be by all 
means advisable for the Government to dispose of at least 200,000 acres 
of this land at an early day, the proceeds thereof to be invested in safe 
securities for the benefit of the Indians, the interest accruing each year 
to be paid to them with their regular annuity. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. M. GOODHUE, 
Major United States Army, Indian Agent. 

Hon. J. A. BURBANK, 

Governor and ex officio Superintendent of 

Indian Affairs, Yancton, Dakota Territory. 



No. 69. 

YANCTON AGENCY, DAKOTA TERRITORY, 

August 9, 1870. 

SIR : I respectfully submit the annual report of the Presbyterian 
school at the Yancton agency, under the charge of the American Board 
of Commissioners of Foreign Missions, for the year ending July 31, 1870. 

Xumber of weeks school, 40 ; number of boys enrolled, 47; number 
of girls enrolled, 36; total number of scholars, 83; number in 1st, 2d, 
and 3d English readers, 14; number in English primer, 22; number in 
primary arithmetic, 12 ; number in geography, 4 ; number in penman 
ship, 36; number in instrumental music,!; number in vocal music, 
whole school; number in object lessons, whole school; number who 
learned to read Sioux during the year, 25 ; number in the Sioux primer, 
53 ; number in composition, 10. 

This is a day school. The principal teacher is Miss Mary M. Pond, 
who, by her patience and zeal, has maintained a very prosperous school, 
increasing in interest to the close of the year. I have.myself conducted 
two or three exercises a day when not absent from the agency on other 
duties. 

It is with great pleasure I report a marked change in the views of the 
Yaucton Indians on the subject of education within the past year. Sev 
enteen months ago, when I moved from the Saiitee agency to this place, 
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the wildest notions were prevalent in the tribe on the subject of educa 
tion. One man wanted to know how much I would pay the children for 
coming to school. A chief said it would be a good thing if we taught 
them when all the storms would come. A large delegation waited on 
me, soon after I arrived, and wanted to know when my rations and 
clothing were going to come ; if I was not going to feed and clothe the 
children they didn t want any school. I am happy to say a better feel 
ing now prevails through the tribe generally, and good schools might 
be kept up at four or five points on the reserve. 

Two months ago I employed a native by the name of Philip Walter 
to open a school at White Swan s Village, sixteen miles above this. He 
has succeeded remarkably well, having collected about 60 scholars, the 
majority of whom attend quite regularly, and are advancing rapidly in 
reading and writing their own language and in singing. In our teach 
ing we lay it down as a first principle that it is the duty of a teacher to 
impart ideas, and not words. Language is only the means of conveying 
ideas to the mind. Now, if the language spoken be not properly under 
stood, of course no idea is conveyed. Paul says, u lf I come to you 
speaking with unknown tongues, what shall I profit you?" English is 
an unknown tongue to the Indian children. It takes three or four years 
in a boarding school, and twice as many in a day-school, for them to learn 
enough English to make it a fit medium for the conveyance of ideas to 
their minds. Is it right to pass by their native tongue, the natural vehi 
cle for the conveyance of truth, and spend half a dozen years preparing 
some other mode of conveyance for our truths, which we think so neces 
sary to their improvement, temporally and spiritually ? We say emphati 
cally, no ; the primary steps in education must be given in the mother 
tongue. Higher education may, and with the Indians should, be in a 
foreign tongue. 

Our course in instructing Indians, therefore, is to prepare primers and 
a few books on the most simple and necessary truths, including the Bible 
in the native tongue. We expect every scholar who understands no 
English to complete this primary course first. Most Indian children are 
able to do this in about six months. Then we introduce them to the 
English language. Whatever prejudices against this course there may 
be in the minds of many educators of the Indian race, I may say that 
we have found it eminently successful ; and especially in imparting reli 
gious instruction do we consider books in the mother tongue essential. 

JOHN P. WILLIAMSON, 
Missionary of the American Board of Commissioners 

of Foreign Missions. 

Major J. M. GOODHUE, 

United States Indian Agent. 



No. 70. 

Mission of the Protestant Episcopal Church to the Yancton Sioux. 

YANOTON AGENCY, August 17, 1870. 

SIR: After the removal of the San tee Sioux from Minnesota, in 1865, 
to the Missouri Kiver, the Yanctons became acquainted with the mission 
of the church ; seeing what it was accomplishing for the Santees, whom 
they pronounce the most unfavorable subjects for such work among all 
the Sioux nation, it led them to desire a mission for themselves. 
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Delegation after delegation visited Rev. S. D. Hinman, the missionary 
to the San tees, to invite such an effort among themselves. He gave them 
encouragement that he would take steps to that effect as soon as possi 
ble. In the spring of 1868 the Indians sent him a request to meet them 
in council at their agency, to take the matter formally into consideration. 
Being unable to do so, he told them he could meet them at Chateau 
Creek, the eastern limit of their reservation. Accordingly the council 
was held there, the different bands of the tribe being represented by five 
headmen. The mission was formally requested, arid the promise of com 
pliance publicly given. 

The difficulties of sustaining his own mission to the Santees were so 
great that Mr. Hinman found himself unable to take any definite meas 
ures until the visit of William Welsh, esquire, of Philadelphia, in Au 
gust, 1869, when, being encouraged by promise of assistance, he sent the 
Santee presbyter. Rev. Paul Mazakute, to begin the work. Late in the 
fall a building for chapel and mission-house was undertaken, the Indians 
in council offering all the logs necessary for the purpose. The building: 
is now nearly completed, at a cost of about $3,000. 

During the winter and spring the Rev. Paul Mazakute has instructed 
quite a number of men in the reading of their own language, and held 
regular Sunday and week-day services. Lately these services have been 
largely attended, averaging 100 persons on Sunday mornings. 

A Dakota school was started as soon as the chapel was so far finished 
as to admit of it. The attendance of men and youth of both sexes aver 
aged 25 in daily attendance. In September an English school will be 
started, the Indians generally being very anxious that their children 
should learn the English language and be encouraged "to become white 
men." 

The present force of the mission consists of Rev. Joseph W. Cook, in 
charge of mission; Daniel Hemans, (Santee,) interpreter and teacher;; 
Walter Hall, (white,) teacher; Saul Ite-waxte, (Santee,) assistant. 

Mad Bull s band, at Chateau Creek, have, of their own accord, taken 
steps for the building of a chapel and school at their end of the reserva 
tion, and have given ground for the same. The logs were cut by them r 
and, with some assistance from the mission, the building is now nearly 
up. The Rev. Paul Mazakute has been transferred to that station as 
clergyman and teacher. 

At the western end of the reservation, opposite Fort Randall, a simi 
lar spontaneous move was made by Swan, the chief resident there. The 
logs are now nearly all cut, and the site chosen and given for the pur 
pose of building. They received like assistance from the mission. The 
teacher has not yet been appointed. The mission and schools have all 
been undertaken at the earnest and repeated request of the Indians 
themselves; and by their personal efforts for the same they show that 
they appreciate the benefits which these things are supposed to bring. 
They are at least determined to try it. They are fully convinced that 
for their children, at least, there must be a change of life, or they are 
likely to perish. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JOS. W. COOK, 

In Charge of Mission* 
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No. 71. 

PONCA AGENCY, DAKOTA TERRITORY, 

September 10, 1870. 

SIR: In compliance with, instruction received, I have the honor to 
submit the following report for the fiscal year 1870 : 

The tribe has been well disposed and contented, and have shown a 
strong desire to work, making good use of the work-cattle furnished 
them. In the autumn of 1809 they built sixteen very comfortable log- 
houses, with the aid of the agency carpenters to put in the doors and 
windows. Now they have forty or more of these houses, and from the 
money received from their annuity, and also that paid to them for spolia 
tion, they have purchased cows, cook-stoves, and many other useful 
articles for their comfort. I have furnished them with doors, windows, 
locks, nails, and lumber for floors. Those houses are about 14 by 18 
feet, built of round cotton wood logs, with earth roofs, having two half 
windows, making them light, airy, and comfortable. I anticipate by the 
coming winter there will not be one head of a family in the tribe without 
a house. 

One hundred and twenty-five acres of prairie have been broken this 
past spring, and 800 rods of substantial board fence constructed ; also, 
the saw-mill has been put in good running order and inclosed. 

The Indians planted all their fields principally with corn, and about 
12 acres of wheat, also a few potatoes all of which promised to be a 
very fine crop. Had it not been for the very long and severe drought, 
they would have realized a yield of at least 14,000 bushels of corn. On 
the 1st of July their crops looked well, and I was of the opinion that 
the bottom lands would not be affected by the drought ; on the contrary, 
the whole was an entire failure. I do not believe they will realize in 
return for their labor the quantity of seed planted. This tribe is now 
bordering on starvation, and feel disheartened on account of their pros 
pects for the winter, it being no fault on their part the failure of their 
crops. They labored most assiduously in planting and taking care of 
their crops. They now look to their Great Father to be supplied with 
provisions equal with the other tribes of Indians in Dakota. They feel 
grieved because they see their neighbors, the Yancton Sioux, supplied 
with large quantities of beef, flour, coffee, and sugar, while they have 
only received 200 sacks of flour and some tobacco. Beef they have not 
had since early last spring, and since which time they have seen thou 
sands of beef cattle driven across their reservation to feed the hostile 
Sioux. The Poucas are peaceful and true friends of the Government, 
and deserve to be fed and protected in preference to the more hostile 
Indians. The Sioux have stolen from them during the past year sixty- 
five horses, (not all Indian ponies, but some good American horses, one 
of which was valued at $300.) After several visits to the Sioux to re 
cover them, they had returned to them thirteen small and very poor 
ponies by said Sioux, and that is all the remuneration they have received. 
Since the troops have been stationed at the old Ponca agency the Sioux 
have not depredated upon them. I am of the opinion those troops 
should be retained there until the month of December next, or the 
Poncas will suffer still greater losses from Sioux depredations. 

A school teacher has been attached to the agency since December, 
1869, by the direction of the Department, and from time to time, as the 
disposition and residence of the parents would permit, a few children 
have attended school. That a simple day-school among Indians is not 
calculated to produce any lasting benefit is the opinion of all who have 
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bad experience of the habits of the Indians. As no appropriation has 
been made for the maintenance of a school during* the present fiscal 
year, if the present system is continued, the expense will have to be 
borne out of the appropriation for agricultural purposes, which is in 
itself barely sufficient to meet the necessary regular disbursements 
under tbat head. 

The Indians have observed the operations of the missionary school on 
the Santee reserve, situated near them, and earnestly desire that one 
should be located with them, conducted in a similar manner ; and I con 
cur with them in the opinion that it is the only school that is practicable 
and will benefit them. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

WM. H. HUGO, 

First Lieutenant United States Army and Indian Agent. 
Hon. E. S. PARKER, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs^ Washington, I). C. 



No. 72. 

PONCA AGENCY, DAKOTA TERRITORY, 

September 10, 1870. 

SIR: The following report of the condition of the school under my 
charge at this agency is respectfully submitted : 

In accordance with a contract with the governor of the Territory and 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, I commenced a school at this agency 
in December last, which has continued up to the present time. There 
are in the Ponca tribe about eighty children of a suitable age to attend 
school ; of this number probably one-third are half-breeds. Previous to 
my coming here, I understand, there has been no school for some length 
of time; and I found the children ignorant, very few of them knowing 
the letters of the alphabet. They seemed to have forgotten whatever 
they might have learned at a former school. 

During the winter I had an average attendance of fifty children, and 
I was agreeably surprised at the rapid progress made by them. They 
were attentive and obedient, and apparently did as well as a correspond 
ing number of white children would have done under the same disad 
vantages. The Ponca s have no written language, and are taught Eng 
lish through an interpreter. The school was continued through the 
summer, but, on account of the absence of the tribe on their annual 
hunt, and owing to the scarcity of food, the attendance of children was 
comparatively small and irregular. My experience has taught me that 
the tribe do not take a deep interest in a school that simply proposes to 
teach their children the art of reading and writing, unless the children 
are fed and clothed at the same time. In the latter case the benefits 
arising become apparent, and the inducement is suificient to secure their 
children s attendance ; and when this point is gained the school becomes 
a success. There has been no food provided for the children, but issues 
of clothing have been made from time to time, and to this being done I 
attribute the success of my school. Where food and clothing are fur 
nished a good school can be maintained throughout the year. 

M. L. REED, Teacher. 

W. H. HUGO, 

United States Indian Agent. 
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No. 73. 

CROW CREEK AGENCY, DAKOTA TERRITORY, 

September 1, 1870. 

SIR : I have tbe honor to submit this my annual report of the condi 
tion of Crow Creek and Lower Brule agencies, and the Indians belonging 
thereto. 

The Lower Yanctonais band of Sioux Indians, located at the Crow 
Creek agency, show a peaceful and quiet disposition toward the whites. 
On no occasion have they perpetrated, to my knowledge, any act in 
violation of their treaty during the time I have had charge of their 
affairs. 

At the Lower Brule agency, where the Lower Brule band of Sioux is 
located, I have experienced a great deal of trouble and inconvenience. 
The Indians are of a roving disposition, and the band being mostly 
composed of hostile Indians, it is almost impossible at times to control 
them. An Indian will imagine he has been injured by another Indian, 
and in order to avenge himself will shoot the horses or otherwise destroy 
property belonging to his supposed enemy, and the consequence is the 
band for a time will become demoralized. 

During the past winter these Indians shot and killed with arrows 
nine of the agency work-cattle, that were being used for the benefit of 
the Indians and the white men employed at the agency. In November 
last, while visiting this agency, some Indians from Medicine Bull s band 
applied to me for a wagon and yoke of cattle to haul their beef to camp. 
I let them have the team, and after they were through with it they shot 
an arrow into each of the oxen and turned them loose, the cattle after 
wards died. I have frequently asked the Indians why they killed the 
cattle sent for their benefit, and their reply is, that "when an Indian 
gets a bad heart, he does not know what he is doing." 

On the 5th day of April last, while crossing their beef over the river, 
the Indians of the Lower Brule agency overloaded the boat, which, while 
in the middle of the stream, sunk. One of the Indians, having a robe 
fastened around him, was unable to swim to the shore and was drowned. 
The accident created great excitement among the Indians on the shore. 
They said they would not be satisfied until a white man was killed. 
They then summoned the men employed at the agency, who succeeded 
in reaching one of the log-houses. The Indians, after placing a guard 
over the house, in order to make prisoners of the superintendent of 
farming and laborers, broke open the storehouses, taking therefrom a 
considerable number of carpenter s and blacksmith s tools, and all the 
subsistence stores for Indians. It is my belief that the Indians are 
instigated by a class of white men living upon the Missouri River 
without the reservation, who are constantly tampering with and selling 
liquor to the Indians. 

Since the trouble alluded to above, the Brule Indians have been very 
quiet. Two companies of the Fourteenth United States Infantry were 
stationed at their agency in July last. 

Permission having been granted from your office to move the Lower 
Brule agency eight miles above the old site, I have removed all the 
property to a point known as the old " Fort Lookout Bottom," where 
there is an abundance of fuel and grass, and am now having temporary 
log-houses erected for the use of the employe s, until a sufficient amount 
of lumber is sawed to construct permanent buildings. 

The crops at both agencies consist of red corn and pumpkins. The 
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corn at Crow Creek agency will not be as abundant this season as it 
was last year, in consequence of a late spring*. 

The transportation of the agencies would be good if I had the mate 
rials for repairing wagons. The native timber is of a poor quality, and 
cannot be used to advantage in the repair of wheels and axles. 

In the month of October, 1869, two saw and grist mills were sent to 
me, one for the Lower Brule Sioux, and the other for the Two-Kettle band 
of Sioux. Owing to a scarcity of timber on the west side of the Mis 
souri River, but little timber was sawed at the Lower Brule" agency. I 
have placed the mill on Crow Creek Island, opposite the new site of the 
agency, where there is an abundance of saw timber. The mill of the 
Two-Kettles at Crow Creek agency has been actively employed since 
the llth day of July, sawing lumber for the United States troops sta 
tioned at that place. The grist-mill at Crow Creek has been constantly 
in operation, grinding corn for the Indians at both agencies. Both the 
mills are under the direction of James M. Pugh, a superior mechanic and 
engineer. 

I would ask that three draught horses be furnished the agencies, one 
to replace an unserviceable animal at Crow Creek, and two to be used 
at the Lower Brule agency, as well as two sets of double-wagon harness. 

Owing to the responsible position occupied by the superintendent of 
farming at Crow Creek agency, and the arduous duties he has to 
perform, I would respectfully request that his salary be raised from $75 
to $100 per month. 

Very respectfully, I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

WM. H. FRENCH, JR., 
First Lieutenant United States Army, Indian Agent. 

His Excellency the Hon. JOHN A. BURBANK, 

Governor and ex officio Superintendent Indian Affairs, 

Dakota Territory. 



No. 74. 

CHEYENNE AGENCY, DAKOTA TERRITORY, 

September 1, 1870. 

SIR : I have the honor to submit my annual report relating to the 
condition of affairs at this agency. The number of Indians upon the 
reservation is substantially the same as at the time I made my last 
annual report, but I must state that their advancement toward civilized 
life is anything but encouraging. I have endeavored to get them to 
work at the agency, but have failed in every attempt. A majority 
have told me that they were not born to work, and never intended to. 
Some few of the Two-Kettles, Sans Arcs, and Minneconjoux bands are 
peacefully disposed, and if separated from the hostile Indians, would be 
contented and happy ; but as they are now situated, they are subject to 
the most galling insults and abuse. They are sufficiently industrious 
and obedient to meet the necessities of farming operations, and would 
cheerfully pursue the occupations of a civilized life, were it not for the 
fear they entertain for the hostile Indian. Those who show a disposition 
to become self-supporting, I entertain the warmest feeling for, and 
endeavor to assist them on every occasion. In March last, I made an 
estimate for garden seed, and in hopes I would receive them in time for 
planting, but through the neglect of some person the seed never came, 
which caused the greatest dissatisfaction. I also made an estimate for 
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work oxen for the purpose of plowing the ground, but was disappointed. 
{Oxen, like the seeds, never came.) When I first reported here, I gave 
the Indians the assurance that the Government would extend to them a 
helping hand, to all those who would cultivate the soil. A great many 
were eager to do so, but my not being supplied with the necessary 
articles caused them to be insolent and abusive. It is very evident that 
there is the greatest neglect on the part of some person, who cannot 
realize the situation of an Indian agent, or the articles required would 
be furnished, and communications relating thereto answered, thus saving 
the agent from the most galling insults and abuse. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

GEO. M. RANDALL, 
Captain United States Army, Indian Agent. 
Hon. E. S. PARKER, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 



No. 75. 

SIOITX INDIAN COUNTRY, WHETSTONE AGENCY, 

Dakota Territory, August 29, 1870. 

SIR : I have the honor to forward herewith an annual report in com 
pliance with instructions of Indian Bureau. 

The Indians, half-breeds, and w r hites, incorporated with Indians 
located at this agency, remain much in the same condition as at date of 
last annual report. Much discontent was exhibited during the fall and 
winter on account of a desire to change the location of the agency. 
Although not fully agreeing upon the point where the agency should be 
established, the chiefs and headmen advocated a location near Fort 
Laramie, known as " Butte Cache," or some place near the forks of 
White River. So far as the people of the agency were concerned, their 
desire for change seemed to be induced more from their nomadic habits 
than from any idea of advancement or improvement. There was also 
much desire expressed to visit in the spring their former hunting-ground, 
located between the North Platte and the Republican Fork of the 
Smoky Hill River. It is to be regretted that it was deemed unadvisable 
to allow them to make a hunt on account of their necessities, which 
could have been supplied in part by a successful chase for buffalo. 

A general feeling of uneasiness prevailed in the spring among all the 
Indians visiting the agency; but by timely and well-advised means, 
adopted by the executive branch of the Government, an outbreak was 
averted, and better counsels prevailed. 

About 200 acres of ground were prepared by the employes of the 
agency for planting in the spring ; the Indians did not seem very de 
sirous of cultivating the ground, but finally did so with encouraging 
prospects of abundant yield. During the months of June and July a 
continued drought prevailed, nearly destroying vegetation, and the pro 
ductions will scarcely be in excess of the seed planted. Considerable 
land has been cultivated by the Indians, in conjunction with the whites, 
but for reasons given the yield has not paid the cost of cultivation. 

Swift Bear, a Brule chief of the Crow band, has, with his people, tilled 
about 30 acres of land, a substantial log-house has been built for him 
near his farm, and although totally failing this year in raising a crop, 
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still expresses a desire to continue trying. In consequence of failure of 
producing crops of any kind, these people will be entirely dependent 
upon the rations furnished by the Government for subsistence, as there 
is no game to be found only at long distances from the agency. 

Many of the Indians are permanently located here, others are con 
stantly changing. It does not appear that this custom will be stopped 
until all the Sioux Indians are permanently located, and not so long as 
the majority have a vast country to roam in. 

Spotted Tail and his people still continue to remain out from the agency 
at a distance of from thirty to seventy miles; his people still retain their 
roaming habits, and seldom remain over one month in the same locality. 
His young men come to the agency for cattle, which they drive out to 
their camp. Other portions of their rations, and all annuity goods, are 
delivered in his carnp by the employes of the agency. This chief is 
making every effort to keep his people at peace with the Government, 
and, undoubtedly, by remaining in their camps away from the agency, 
retains more control over his young men (the class most inclined to do 
mischief) than if he should remain at their agency. 

Should the people under Keel Cloud (with whom his people strongly 
affiliate) give up in part their nomadic habits, Spotted Tail s people 
would do the same. The effects of the visits of delegations of Sioux under 
the above-mentioned chiefs to Washington this season has been pro 
ductive of much good. The usual number of depredations have not 
been reported, neither have war parties left the agency, which was done 
openly last season. The members of the delegation from this locality 
have constantly talked of the power and greatness of the Government 
since their return. 

It will be understood that teaching the Indians the art of cultivating 
the soil is attended with many difficulties in this locality, not only on 
account of constant visits of Indians, more or less unfriendly, who, while 
here, do all they can to discourage the new mode of life, but also on 
account of location of the lands alloted to them for agricultural purposes, 
which, owing to the frequency of droughts and visits of the grasshoppers, 
make the failure to produce a crop nearly a certainty. The Indian, 
not being rewarded for his industry, Avillingly abandons the second 
trial. 

The rations furnished by the Department have been regularly issued 
to the Indians within the past year. Annuity goods were distributed 
in the month of October last, also blankets and tobacco during the 
winter. 

No school or mission house has been erected at this agency. A 
competent minister and teacher could do much, it is believed, towards 
elevating the morals of these people. 

The introduction of intoxicating liquors among the Indians, by un 
scrupulous white men, still continues. Men devoid of character are 
licensed by the Government to deal in intoxicating liquors in immediate 
proximity to the agency. 

As a consequence, much of the costly beneficence of the Government 
is destroyed, life and property rendered insecure by a class of men who 
pay but a petty sum for the privilege. If licenses for the sale of intoxi 
cating liquors were withheld in the Territories, within a circuit of ten 
miles from any Indian reservation, it would be of great assistance in 
suppressing this unlawful traffic. 

All connected with conducting the affairs of this agency have shown 
a commendable zeal in maintaining peace with the Indians, and show- 
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ing them the paths to civilized life. The report of superintendent of 
farming forwarded herewith. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

DE WITT C. POOLB, 
Captain United States Army, and Indian Agent. 

Governor JOHN A. BURBANK, 

Ex officio Superintendent Indian Affairs, 

Yancton, Dakota Territory. 



No. 76. 

GRAND KIVER AGENCY, DAKOTA TERRITORY, 

September 14, 1870. 

SIR : In compliance with the regulations of the Indian Department I 
have the honor to submit my second annual report for the year ending 
September 30, 1870. 

There are located at and near tlrs agency four bands, viz: Oncpapas, 
Yanctonais, Cut Heads, and Blackfeet Sioux Indians, numbering over 
7,000, including men, women, and children. 

The Oncpapas are not so far advanced in civilization as the other 
bands, and but very few of them have ever been located at an agency 
before ; three-fourths of them say " that as long as they can get buf- 
alo, they are not willing to plant, and are opposed to the other tribes 
doing so." 

The Yanctonais, under *Two Bears, and Cut Heads, under All-over- 
Black, are anxious to farm, and state that the Government has promised 
to assist and teach them to farm, that they are and have been ready 
for some time, but as yet the agent has not received any instructions or 
funds to permit of them accomplishing their desire. They are very de 
sirous that by next spring the proper assistance may be furnished them, 
and they be allowed to locate about twenty miles above here, where the 
land is more suitable for agricultural purposes than at this agency, and 
where there is no danger of their being disturbed by unfriendly Indians. 

About three-fourths of the band of Blackfeet Sioux, under The Grass, 
(their principal chief,) are anxious to have ground broke and fenced on 
the "Moreau River," about sixteen miles below this agency, and that 
they be allowed to locate there, and be furnished proper assistance, so 
as to commence planting early in the spring. 

I earnestly recommend that assistance be furnished the friendly In 
dia-ns, as they are fully convinced that the Government will not always 
provide for them, if they do not try and help themselves. 

Kev. Father P. J. De Smet visited the Indians in July, they were all 
very well pleased to see him, he intends starting a mission school below 
this point next spring, as the Indians are desirous of having their 
children educated; any assistance rendered him would be of great bene 
fit to the Indians, as he has a great deal of influence, and the Indians 
think he is one white man that does not lie to them. 

The location of this agency is a very poor one. I learn that in the 
year 1866 it was flooded by water from the Missouri, and this year the 
water was within three feet of the top of the bank ; also, in high water 
the bank falls away very rapidly, and in a year or two, if the bank con 
tinues falling, the buildings will fall in the river. 

I would respectfully recommend the following change in the ration, 
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viz : Six pounds of sugar per 100 rations ; one pound of bacon per ra 
tion ; one half pound tobacco per 100 rations ; one half pound saleratus 
per 100 rations. The latter article can be purchased very cheap, and it 
would be a great saving of flour, the Indians would also prefer it in. 
place of salt. 

fo Companies A and F, Seventeenth Infantry, are stationed at this agency; 
good feeling exists between the Indians and troops. I have constructed 
during the past year the following buildings, viz : one warehouse, 18 by 
90 feet ; one blacksmith shop ; one cook-house ; one carpenter shop ; one 
dining-room and quarters for employe s. 

The conduct of the Indians during the past year (with the exception 
of stealing a few horses) has been very good. There is considerable 
dissatisfaction existing among them concerning the wood chopping along 
the river. I would respectfully recommend that some system be adopted 
for the agent to act upon the matter. In 1868, at the treaty at Fort Eice, 
the Indians permitted fifteen white men with Indian families to chop 
wood for the steamboats passing up and down the river, and now they 
want these men to give them one-half of the proceeds derived from the 
sale of said wood. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant. 

J. A. HEAEN, 
Captain United States Army, Indian Agent. 

Hon. E. S. PARKER, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 

(Through Hon. John A. Burbank, governor and ex officio superin 
tendent Indian affairs, Yancton, Dakota Territoy. 



No. 77. 

UPPER MISSION AGENCY, 
Fort Bertlwld, Dakota Territory, August 1, 1870. 

GOVERNOR : I have the honor to submit the following report for the 
year ending August 1, 1870. 

On account of the small supply of subsistence stores furnished for the 
use of the Indians at this point last fall, and the small number of horses 
or other means of transportation at their disposal, it was found necessary 
to devise some means of getting those that could obtain their living by 
hunting away from the fort to the hunting ground, as, if they were left 
here, the supply of food would be exhausted long before the expiration 
of winter, and, as a consequence, starvation must ensue. Accordingly 
quite a number of Indians and several tons of corn were shipped by 
steamer to Fort Buford, Dakota Territory, which is the nearest point to 
the Yellowstone Eiver hunting grounds. This move enabled the agency 
to feed those of the Indians who were left in the village, and the winter 
passed without a case of starvation, though, at times, the distress was 
very great. On account of the severity of the winter, seventeen head 
of the working cattle belonging to the agency were frozen to death. 

Owing to the late arrival of the seed for planting, the crop will not 
amount to anything, in some cases not even returning the seed. No 
full agricultural report can be made until about the end of September. 
The Indians received the seed and farming implements that were sent 
to them with many expressions of gratitude and thankfulness, and fre 
quently apply to the farm hands for instruction. 
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The Sioux, in force, have made two attacks on this village with the 
design of burning it, but were repulsed each time. Several small war 
parties have stolen horses, and, not long since, two of a war party of 
Santees from Turtle Mountain and Mouse River, in an attempt to steal, 
horses from these Indians, lost their lives. (This particular band of 
Sioux are at war with both Indians and whites, and are under the lead 
ership of White Bonnet, and The Scarlet End.) 

Treaties of peace have been entered into between the Arickarees, Gros 
Yentres, and Mandans, and the folio wing bands of Sioux who have here 
tofore been at Avar with these people, viz : Sisseton, Wahpeton, Medawa- 
kanton, located near Devil s Lake, Upper and Lower Yanctonais, One- 
papas, Blackfeet, and Sans Arcs, located on the Missouri River. The 
Santees of Turtle Mountain refuse to make peace with these people until 
they join them against the whites. 

A supply of school-books was purchased last spring, but were lost 
in transit from Sioux City. On account of this, the teacher engaged 
was discharged until a supply of books could be obtained. These have 
been ordered. 

Three hundred muzzle-loading muskets and 30,000 rounds ammunition 
were sent to this village for the Indians by the Ordnance Department. 
They should be at once turned over to the Indians in the same manner 
as amity goods, as they are of no use to the Government now, and will 
answer every purpose with the Indians. 

It has been found absolutely necessary to draw small quantities of 
supplies from Fort Stevenson, Dakota Territory, to feed those of the 
Indians who were sick and unable to obtain food in any other manner. 
Upon the application of the agency physician, nourishing food has been 
issued to a lew of the Indians w 7 ho Avere suffering from consumption. 
Two cases of this disease during the winter and spring have ended 
fatally, owing to a want of nourishing food. 

The attention of the Department is respectfully called to the absolute 
necessity of supplying these Indians with food until they are far enough 
advanced in farming to supply themselves, which it is feared they will 
never be able to do in this country, as the seasons are altogether too 
uncertain and the climate too rigid. These people are willing and 
anxious to obtain their own living by farming, and should be located in 
a milder climate. Here, the winters are too long and cold, and they 
cannot raise enough in summer to last through winter. No pains have 
been spared to make a crop, but all to no purpose. The cost of trans 
portation on goods sent to this agency amounts to a very large percent 
age of their value. 

Over 1,000 articles have been mended in the tin-shop for the Indians 
since the 1st of May, 1870, besides articles in the blacksmith and carpen 
ter shop. 

It is recommended that hereafter employes furnish their OW T II subsist 
ence at $300 per year, as no good cooks can be obtained in this country, 
except those employed on steamboats, and they require too much pay. 

The danger from Sioux adds, at least, -50 per cent, to the cost of run 
ning this agency, as all the employes have to keep constantly armed 
and on the alert, and lose much time in watching. 

The Assinaboines received their annuity goods at Fort Buford, and 
are at peace with these Indians, and at war with the Sioux. They (the 
Assinaboiues) are anxious to be located on a reservation, and have ap 
plied to have some man sent to them to forward their communications. 
to the Department. A proper person has been selected, and will be 
sent to remain with them during the winter. Ground will be selected 
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for breaking. Food should be sent to them at once, as there are a num 
ber of them who cannot obtain their own living, and are in constant 
danger of starving. 
I have the honor to remain, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

W. CLIFFORD, 

Captain and United States Indian Agent. 
Hon. J. A. BURBANK, 

Governor and ex officio Superintendent Indian Affairs, 

Yancton, Dakota Territory. 



No. 78. 

SlSSETON AGrENCY, DAKOTA TERRITORY, 

September 30, 1870. 

SIR : In compliance with requirements of the Indian Bureau, I have 
the honor of transmitting the annual report of the Indians under my 
charge. 

The Sisseton and Wahpeton Sioux Indians are, by the treaty of Feb 
ruary 19, 1867, located on two reservations which are known as the Lake 
Traverse, near Fort Wadsworth, and Devil s Lake Reservation, near Fort 
Totten. The former having been surveyed, is being rapidly settled by 
individual farmers who are industrious and fast advancing in the knowl 
edge of agricultural pursuits. The number of Indians belonging to this 
reservation is men, 332; women, 515; children, 651 ; total, 1,498. They 
have fenced, and under cultivation, 539 acres the work of their own 
hands, from which they have raised 12,980 bushels of corn, which is 
worth, taking flour at what it cost here, $25,960 ; potatoes, 2,800 bush 
els, valued at $4,200; oats, 140 bushels, valued at $140; turnips and 
rutabagas, 3,500 bushels, and garden vegetables in large quantities. 
They have cut 900 tons of hay, most of which is drawn up and stacked 
at their stables, which is valued (contract price, at Fort Wadsworth, $5 
per ton) at $4,500. The number of cattle belonging to them, which 
were received from Government, is, oxen, 86 ; cows, 14. The oxen and 
implements of agriculture given them have stimulated their energies and 
produced results far above the expectations of their most sanguine 
friends. These bands only exist in name on this reservation, as there 
is but one man recognized as leader, and his official duties are more that 
of a governor than any tribal chieftainship. His example and assiduous 
labors for their benefit have aided much to advance them in civilization. 

There is a very general desire for schools, that they may be taught the 
English language. During the winter four were established, three En 
glish and one Dakota, which continued in operation an average time of 
two and one-half months, with an average daily attendance of fourteen. 
The difficulty of obtaining good teachers, it is hoped, will have been 
overcome by the Presbyterian Board of Missions, they having erected, 
under the charge of Eev. S. E. Riggs, a school and boarding-house de 
signed for the education of young men and women for teachers among 
these people. 

A blacksmith and carpenter have been employed since July in repairing 
wagons and farming implements, and the property turned over by my 
predecessor. 

The erection of one log building, 15 by 20 feet, for a blacksmith s shop, 
constitutes all the improvements. An addition to the warehouse, for the 
protection of supplies, 20 by 30 feet, is being built of logs. I have had 
15 I A 
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30 barrels of lime burnt for the purpose of pointing or plastering the log- 
houses at this agency, and also for the benefit of any of the Indians who 
may require it, as they have built 46 log-houses, and, with the sash, glass, 
and doors furnished, made them as comfortable as that class of buildings 
can be in a country destitute of lumber. As an abundance of good lime 
stone may be found in this vicinity, the cost of lime will not exceed 75 
cents per barrel, 

I would recommend that houses be built for a portion of these Indians, 
as contemplated in the treaty. As all but a small portion of the mate 
rial for building can be produced on the reservation, good brick houses 
can be built for $400. The farmer Indians are very desirous that the 
60 acres required to be fenced and under cultivation, before they receive 
a patent for their land, be reduced to 10 acres, as they think it impos 
sible to accomplish so much. They desire to do all they can to obtain a 
paper that secures to them a home for life, and only request that the 
conditions be placed within their reach. I would recommend that their 
request be favorably considered by the Government, as it would be a 
great source of contentment and satisfaction for them to feel that they 
had homes of their own to which they would become attached, and lose 
that spirit of restlessness desire to roam about so characteristic of their 
race. Their industry and progress in the arts of peace is greatly due to 
the interest taken in their work by having a farmer visit their homes to 
instruct and encourage them, together with the knowledge that they must 
show a sufficient amount of work done to pay for their provisions and 
clothing. The transportation of their supplies has been done by them 
selves, under the charge of a white man, and the money which other 
wise would have been paid to contracting parties for that service was 
used to purchase oxen and wagons, which were given to the most worthy 
Indians. By this means supplies can be delivered without unnecessary 
delay, and the Indians are taught to use and care for the cattle and 
wagons. 

Having been their physician many years before, they look to me for 
medical aid now ; therefore it has been necessary to have a supply of 
medicines at the agency that their wants might be attended to. The 
diseases usually prevalent among the whites, during the hot seasons of 
the year, have been very common among them this summer ; otherwise 
they have been healthy and requiring but little aid. 

The Indians at Devil s Lake are well disposed and show a better dis 
position to work than ever before. They number, men, 152 ; women, 
143 ; children, 245 ; total, 540. They have increased the past season, 
by the return of those who left at the time of the outbreak in 1862, to 
the number which entitles them to an agent by the treaty of 1867. It 
will be much for their benefit to have an officer of the Government 
reside among them. They have raised 276 bushels of corn from 336 
pounds of seed sent to them from this agency in May. Their potatoes 
had not been dug by the latest advices from their reservation. I have 
not been able to find any one to act as interpreter for them for the pay 
allowed bj^ Government ; therefore the man in charge, as well as the 
Indians, labor under disadvantages that are not favorable to correct 
understanding. The pay of interpreter is not sufficient for the duties 
they have to perform, and the responsible positions require men that 
command better wages. There are no buildings for employe s, or for the 
storage of supplies on the Devil s Lake reservation, belonging to the 
Indian Department. The acting assistant quartermaster at Fort Totteii 
has kindly offered the old log-quarters for the use of the Indian Depart 
ment the ensuing winter. If it is intended to retain those Indians on 
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that reservation, it is important that an agency be built for them at an 
early day. 

I desire to call the attention of the Government to the great necessity 
of law for the protection of person and property. Communities are 
never so perfect in self-government as not to require some law, and 
people emerging from heathenism are not exempt from the imperfections 
of human nature. With but few exceptions they have not left the res 
ervation without a pass. They have been free from the incursions of 
the Chippewas, and their enemies on the Missouri Eiver, and nothing 
has occurred to disturb them, neither have they given the whites on the 
frontier any cause for alarm, although they were accused of trespassing 
when evil-disposed white men and a gang of horse-thieves on the border 
were the cause. The Sioux Indian has shown by his industry and goo&lt;J 
habits, on this reservation, that he is capable of advancement. Not 
withstanding a physical constitution untrained to the duties of a farmer, 
his ignorance of the use of implements of husbandry, and his scanty 
means of support, he has advanced, within two years, from barbarism 
to a state of civilization. Men who knew no other means of subsistence 
than the chase are to-day enjoying the fruits of their own industry in 
the peaceful pursuits of agriculture. This desirable and satisfactory 
result is the fruit of good seed sown years ago by men connected with 
the Presbyterian Board of Missions. 

The kind intercession of Eight Eev. Bishop Whipple, who saved them 
from starvation, has dispelled the dark cloud of adversity, so that they 
may see the advantages of peace and industry. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. W. DANIELS, M. D., 

United States Indian Agent. 

Hon. E. S. PARKER, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 



NOETHEEN SUPEEINTENDENCY. 
No. 79. 

OFFICE OF NORTHERN SUPERINTENDENT, 

OMAHA, NEBRASKA, 9th month, 20th day, 1870. 

EESPECTED FRIEND: In submitting this, my second annual report, 
together with the reports of the Indian agents in the northern superin- 
tendency, I am gratified in being able to state that, in the tribes under 
our care, there has been a manifest improvement. 

THE SANTEE SIOUX. 

Since my report of last year, the allotment of lands in severalty to the 
Santee Sioux, then in contemplation, has been completed, assigning to 
each head of a family 80 acres, and to each unmarried person eighteen 
years of age or upwards 40 acres. The total number of farms allotted 
is 400, some of which are occupied, and preparations are now being 
made to provide materials and assist the Indians in- building for them 
selves comfortable houses. This is a work in which they take great 
interest. In tilling their lands many of them are disposed to be indus 
trious, but they require assistance in breaking the sod and in fencing. 
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Within the last year a steam saw-mill, with a shingle machine attached, 
has been put in operation, which has proved to be very serviceable. A 
nouring-mill is now in process of erection on Bazille Creek, to be oper 
ated by water-power. 

I refer to Agent A. M. Janney s report for a statement of the agricul 
tural and mechanical labors of the Santees, and the education of their 
children. Although the mission schools have been, and still are, very 
beneficial, he believes that an industrial school should also be established, 
in order to expedite the civilization of the Indians. 

The moral condition of the tribes is improving. They have discarded 
the superstitious rites and demoralizing dances of savage life, and the 
marriage tie is regarded with far more respect than it was formerly. 
Polygamy is discouraged, or totally abandoned. It is now becoming 
the universal custom to have marriages solemnized by a religious rite, 
and to consider the engagement binding for life. There are in this tribe 
427 males and 540 females, making a total of 967. 

THE WINNEBAGOES. 

The allotment of land in several ty to the Winnebago Indians in Ne 
braska is nearly completed, and each head of a family has received 80 
acres. The total number of allotments taken is 424. The allotted 
district extends from the Missouri River west, and embraces nearly half 
the reservation. A tract of 200 acres, near the agency, has been re 
served for the purpose of establishing on it a manual labor school, and 
several tracts of 40 acres have been reserved for the use of day schools. 
The Indians are now anxious to receive patents for their farms. Many 
have commenced making improvements ; at least thirty have broken 
four acres each, and several have built for themselves houses on their 
allotments. 

The removal of the Winnebagoes from Wisconsin to Nebraska, for 
which an appropriation was made at the last session of Congress, has 
not yet taken place. 

The means provided for education in this tribe have been improved 
during the last year. Another day-school has been opened, making 
three in operation, under efficient teachers, who feel a deep interest in 
the welfare of the Indians. The total number of pupils that have 
attended is 240, and the average attendance about 260. For par 
ticulars I refer to the report of Sydney Averill, the principal teacher, 
who has the supervision of all the schools. 

An industrial school is greatly needed at this reservation, and it is 
hoped that the act of Congress, passed at the last session, for refunding 
to the tribe a debt due them of $232,000, will furnish the means of 
founding and supporting an institution of learning that will greatly pro 
mote their civilization and moral improvement. 

It will be seen by the report of Agent Howard White, herewith trans 
mitted, that an entire change has been made in the chiefs of this tribe. 
This measure was deemed imperatively necessary for two reasons : first, 
a considerable portion of the tribe, comprising their best men, were dis 
satisfied with the old chiefs, who were all members of the band called 
Medicine Men, and nearly all devoted to their superstitious rites, op 
posed to civilization, and utterly inefficient for any useful purpose ; sec 
ondly, they combined together to prevent a fair examination of the 
charges made against some members of the tribe accused of a murder. 

A large number of young men and others of the tribe having re 
quested the appointment of new chiefs, it was done by the agent, with my 
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approbation, and afterward confirmed by a vote of the people. The 
chiefs, twelve in number, are all working men of good character, who 
dress like white men, and four of them can read, write, and speak Eng 
lish. The change has thus far worked well ; industrious habits are 
gaining ground, and the morals of the tribe are improving. The num 
ber of the tribe is now 1,340, being three less than last year. 

THE OMAHAS. 

The first allotment of land in severalty in this superintendency was 
on the Omaha reservation, which was completed in the autumn of last 
year. It has given great satisfaction, and, under the encouraging pros 
pect of having homes of their own, the Indians have done an amount 
of work much beyond our expectations. During the last winter they 
cut about 2,000 saw-logs, many of which have been hauled to the mill 
and converted into lumber for the construction of their houses. Build 
ing has been retarded for the want of sufficient funds, but the appro 
priations made by Congress at the close of the last session will enable 
the agent to prosecute the work which is now carried on chiefly by In 
dian labor. With this view ten young men of the tribe have been em 
ployed as apprentices under the instruction of a competent carpenter, 
and they have evinced much aptitude in learning the business. In order 
to supply bricks for foundations, for chimneys, and for walling wells, a 
brick-kiln has been made, and the bricks burned in it proved to be of 
excellent quality. The labor was done chiefly by Indians under the in 
struction of a competent brick-maker ; another large kiln is ready for 
burning, and it is believed that the Indians will find making bricks for 
sale a profitable business. 

I refer to the accompanying report of the agent, Dr. Edward Painter, 
for an account of the sanitary condition of the tribe, as well as an en 
couraging statement of the agricultural labors of the Indians, the con 
dition of their live stock, and other particulars. 

There has not yet been sufficient attention given to education for 
want of school-houses, Avhich deficiency is now about to be supplied. 
There has been one day-school in operation, and a new school-house con 
veniently located has just been built in which a school will be opened 
in the 10th month. 

This tribe is truly described by Agent Painter as peaceable, indus 
trious, and contented, giving promise of rapid advancement in civiliza 
tion. They now number 984. 

THE PAWNEES. 

No allotment of lauds has been made to this tribe, and most of them 
still live in their earth-covered lodges, which are not adapted to promote 
health, cleanliness, or comfort. The chiefs and headmen are desirous 
to have houses, but they are not willing to leave their villages and take 
farms on the prairie, because they would be more exposed to the depre 
dations of the Sioux, their hereditary enemies. Within the last year, 
several raids have been made by small parties of Sioux, who have stolen 
a large number of ponies, and killed one squaw and five Pawnee 
Indians. 

It is very desirable to settle by a treaty of peace and amity the long 
standing hostility between these tribes, and I made an effort with this 
view, when Eed Cloud passed through Omaha on his homeward route. 
I represented to him that the Pawnee chiefs were desirous to make a 
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treaty with the Sioux, and as both tribes were now at peace with the 
United States, they ought to be at peace with each other. He replied 
that he could not then stay long enough to make a treaty, nor would he 
be willing to do so without consulting his people. I have made a similar 
overture to Spotted Tail, another Sioux chief, through a correspondence 
with Captain De Witt Poole, United States Indian agent at Whetstone 
agency, the result of which is yet uncertain. 

It is exceedingly desirable that the Pawnees should be relieved from 
this source of annoyance, and permitted to live unmolested. They now 
manifest a disposition to engage in agricultural pursuits. The wagons, 
harness, and plows issued to them, during the past year, have been used 
to advantage, two of the chiefs and many of the men have been engaged 
in plowing, and their wagons with pony teams are found to be very 
serviceable. The chiefs and headmen of the tribe have authorized me 
to retain $2,000 out of their cash annuity, to apply water-power to their 
flouring mill and saw-mill. The mills are favorably situated for this 
purpose, and the proposed change, now about to be made, will effect 
a great saving of fuel, which is becoming scarce in the vicinity of the 
agency. 

The four Pawnee Indians mentioned in my report of last year, who 
were indicted for the murder of Edward McMurty, still remain in prison. 
They were tried in the United States district court, and convicted by a 
jury, but the judges ultimately decided that the court had not jurisdic 
tion in the case, and they have been turned over to be tried by a State 
court. The uncertainty attending the evidence in this case, and the long 
delays in the proceedings of the court, have resulted in a tedious im 
prisonment of these Indians. 

The manual-labor school has been much improved, and is in a very 
satisfactory condition. The house has been repaired, and improvements 
made that render it more convenient and comfortable. Seventy-nine 
scholars now receive instruction, of which number 67 board in the insti 
tution, two are day scholars, and ten of the larger boys board at the 
farm-house, being employed much of the time in agricultural labor. 

The young men and women who have been educated at this school 
speak and write the English language, and have adopted the habits of 
civilized life. They desire to live like white people, and being of a mar 
riageable age, it is deemed very desirable that houses should be built 
for them to occupy. 

The school, as at present constituted, can take but a small proportion 
of the Pawnee children, and provision should be made without delay for 
the education of all, in order to comply with the stipulations of the 
treaty made with this tribe in the year 1857. There are in the tribe 849 
minors of both sexes, of whom at least 400 are of a suitable age to go 
to school, and of these only 79 are now receiving an education. The 
Indians were formerly reluctant to have their children at school ; now 
they are very desirous for them, to be educated. As soon as funds are 
received to build school-houses and pay teachers, I recommend that 
day-schools be provided for all the children of this tribe of a suitable 
age to attend. 

The Pawnees last winter went on the hunt for buffaloes, and were suc 
cessful in procuring an abundance of meat, and a good supply of robes. 
Their summer -hunt has also been successful. The meat of the buffalo 
taken in summer is cut into shreds and dried in the sun; the skins are 
dressed for moccasins. The practice of hunting is not favorable to their 
advancement in civilization, but cannot be discontinued until they are- 
better provided with live-stock. They look forward to a change in their 
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mode of life, that will be rendered inevitable by the rapid settlement 
of the country, and many of them, are desirous to learn the arts and 
adopt the habits of civilized people. 

I refer to the accompanying report of Agent J. M. Tooth for a satis 
factory account of the agency farm cultivated by the pupils of the man 
ual labor school, and showing that the men of the tribe are taking a 
deeper interest than heretofore in agricultural pursuits. 

The census recently taken shows that that tribe numbers 2,325 souls, 
being a decrease of 73 since last year. The large number of children 
already referred to would seem to imply an increasing population, and 
there can be no doubt that the actual decrease must be attributable to 
their unwholesome manner of living, together with neglect or improper 
treatment of the sick. A resident physician and a hospital are greatly 
needed. 

THE OTOES AND MISSOURIAS. 

These Indians now manifest an increasing interest in agricultural pur 
suits, and the men are doing the heaviest part of the labor, that was 
formerly performed almost exclusively by the women. Even the chiefs 
go into the field and work, guiding the plow, driving the team, or gather 
ing hay. I consider an allotment of land to this tribe very desirable. 
It has been provided for under the treaty of March 15, 1854, but they 
do not yet seem prepared to accept it. A considerable number of them 
have taken farms on the prairie to cultivate, and doubtless they will ere 
long see the propriety of having a permanent home secured to each family. 
A larger area of the reservation has been under cultivation this summer 
than any previous year, and 40 plows issued to the Indians have been 
in almost constant use. 

The sanitary condition of the tribe has improved. This change is 
attributed to the use of a fund supplied by the Society of Friends in 
Philadelphia, which has enabled the agent to supply the sick and the 
infirm with suitable food, and to employ a physician when most needed. 
From the same fund the children have been clothed suitably for the 
attendance of school. Until the present year they had no school, nearly 
the whole tribe being ignorant of letters and of the English language. 
Through the liberality of Mary D. Brown, a Friend in Philadelphia, a 
school-house has been built, and an assistant teacher employed, in addi 
tion to the teacher paid by the Government from tribal funds. 

Under the instruction of two efficient teachers, and with the appli 
ances usually employed in object teaching, the pupils are making very 
satisfactory progress. It has been remarked that some of the young 
men of the tribe on witnessing the exercises of the school, and the 
earnest attention of the pupils, express deep regret that they have never 
enjoyed the same privileges. 

A larger school-house is needed, and an industrial school would greatly 
promote the civilization of the tribe. 

For further particulars I refer to the report of Agent A. L. Green, 
together with the farmer s and teacher s reports herewith submitted. 
The tribe now numbers 434. 

THE GREAT NEMAHA AGENCY. 

Since my report of last year the lowas have improved in their physi 
cal and moral condition. I then stated that at the suggestion of the 
agent they had formed among themselves a temperance society. They 
have kept their pledges far better than was expected, and there are now 
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very few cases of intemperance. They are more industrious and thrifty 
in their habits, cultivate more land, and raise better crops than they 
did formerly. They are mostly settled on small farms, and some of them 
have houses, but others live in wigwams, covered with bark. No allot 
ment of land in severalty has been made; but, in my opinion, it should 
be done as soon as the Indians are disposed to accept it. The tribe 
have fenced and under cultivation 650 acres of land, nearly all planted 
in corn, potatoes, beans, &c. 

The school taught by Mary B. Lightfoot, numbering 63 pupils, has 
exerted a most salutary influence on the tribe. The children and some 
of the women have been clothed by contributions sent by Philadelphia 
Friends, and from ihe same fund the sick and the infirm have been sup 
plied with articles of diet suited to their condition. 

A coal mine has been opened on the Iowa reservation by a mining 
company, to whom it is leased for twenty-five years. They have a fair 
prospect of success, and the royalty they are to pay to the Indians will 
probably yield a considerable income. 

An interesting experiment is now being tried at the Great Kemaha 
agency to supply the Indians with useful goods at reduced rates. A 
few Friends, of Philadelphia, have lent a sufficiency of capital to estab 
lish a store, which is placed under the care of a factor, who receives a 
fixed salary, and charges on the first cost of the goods only a sufficient 
profit to pay expenses and interest on the money invested. The low 
prices at which the goods are sold have given great satisfaction to the 
Indians. The tribe now numbers 214 souls. 

The Sacs and Foxes under the care of the same agent have made less 
progress than the lowas. They live on their own reservation, six miles 
from the agency, and there is no farmer, teacher, or other employe of 
the Government living near enough to instruct them. If they continue 
in their present location, a farmer and teacher should be employed, and 
houses built for them. They now number 80 souls, being a decrease of 
4 during the past year. They are desirous to sell their reservation at 
its fair market value, and buy land of their neighbors, the lowas, who 
are willing to sell to them a sufficiency for their use. This would furnish 
both tribes with funds to build comfortable houses, to supply them with 
live stock, and implements of agriculture, and to support industrial and 
other schools. I earnestly recommend that this measure be adopted at 
an early day. For further particulars I refer to the report of Agent T. 
Lightfoot. 

POPULATION. 

It is well known that the Indians generally have been decreasing in 
numbers for many generations. The tribes in the northern superin tend 
ency diminished more rapidly a few years ago than they do now. Ac 
cording to the Commissioner s report, the number in the year 1865, af 
ter the Winnebagoes came in, and before the Santee Sioux were in 
cluded, was 6,797, and in the year 1868 it was 6,144, showing a diminu 
tion in three years of 653, being nearly 218 per annum. In the year 
1869, after the Santees were added, the population was 6,489 j it is now 
6,344, showing a decrease of 145 in the last year. Of the decrease the 
Pawnees lost 73, the Omahas 36, the lowas and Sacs and Foxes 24, and 
the other tribes have been nearly sationary. 

CLOTHING AND SANITARY SUPPLIES. 

The Society of Friends has evinced its interest in the welfare and civ 
ilization of the Indians of this superintendency, by sending to the sev- 
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eral agencies supplies of clothing for many of the women and children, 
and suitable food for the sick and infirm. Their contributions in money, 
clothing, and food have been estimated at upward of $7,000, besides 
a donation of $1,000 to be applied at the Otoe agency for educational 
purposes. 

CONVENTION OF AGENTS. 

In order that each of the agents might profit by the experience of the 
other, a convention of all the agents of this superintendency met by 
invitation on the 20th of last month, at the office of the superintendent 
in Omaha. Many points of interest were discussed relating to the best 
means of improving the physical and moral condition of the Indians, 
in accordance with the just and humane policy of the Executive. One 
of the most important subjects taken into consideration was the best 
means of obtaining funds sufficient to settle the Indians on their farms ; 
to provide them with implements and live stock, and to establish and 
support industrial and other schools. It was stated by the agents for 
the Ottoes and Missourias, the lowas and Sacs and Foxes, theJPawnees 
and the Omahas, that there was in their reservation a surplus of land, 
beyond the wants of the Indians, which those tribes were willing to 
sell at their fair market value, for the purposes above mentioned. The 
convention adopted a memorial on this subject, addressed to the Presi 
dent, the Secretary of the Interior, and the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, respectfully suggesting that means be taken to ascertain more 
fully the wants and wishes of the Indians, in order that an act of Con 
gress, if needful, may be passed to effect the object in view. 

At the same convention other subjects of much interest were intro 
duced, among which were the following : the great benefit to be derived 
from well-conducted industrial schools, in addition to day-schools, was 
unanimously concurred in. The introduction among the Indians of the 
mechanic arts was considered. In addition to blacksmi thing and car 
pentry, it was stated that broom and basket making, brick-making and 
shoe-making, could be advantageously followed. The planting of fruit 
and forest trees on the prairie land was deemed an interest of prime 
importance, and the general sentiment was that it should be encouraged 
by bounties to be paid to those whose trees are in successful growth for 
one year. 

The supplying of the Indians with goods at reduced rates, on the plan 
described in connection with the Great Nemaha agency, was approved. 

The discountenancing of superstitious rites and demoralizing customs 
among the Indians, and the encouragement of Christian principles and 
worship, were earnestly recommended. 

In conclusion I may say, all the agents are confident in the belief 
that by keeping the Indians on their present reservations, and continu 
ing the just and humane policy now in operation, all the tribes under 
our care will be greatly benefited and rapidly advanced toward civili 
zation. 

Very respectfully, thy friend. 

SAMUEL M. JANXEY, 
Superintendent of Indian Affairs. 

Hon. E. S. PARKER, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
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No. 80. 

SANTEE AGENCY, NEBRASKA, 

9th Month IQth, 1870. 

DEAR BROTHER : The time having again arrived for ine to make a state 
ment of the progress of affairs on this reservation during the past year, 
I will first allude to the moral condition of this people. The marriage 
tie, though far from being held as sacred as it should be, is regarded as 
more binding than it was formerly. It is becoming a universal custom 
for the Santees to be married by a minister, even the old chiefs con 
senting for their marriage to be so solemnized. Their sanctioning this 
civilized custom must have a very beneficial effect on the tribe. The 
people very generally attend the churches and Sabbath-schools on the 
first day of the week, (Sunday,) which is a very quiet day. They are 
industrious, sober, and easily governed. 

The past year has not been without its discouragements, though we 
have much to be thankful for. There was planted by the Indians about 
the same number of acres of land in corn, potatoes, and pumpkins that 
they had in last year, (370 acres,) which they cultivated with much 
care. Their crops looked well until the extremely warm weather and 
drought affected them. It continued dry for nine weeks, except one 
slight shower. Nearly all of their corn is destroyed; some have a few 
roasting ears. They are much discouraged by the loss of their crops, 
last year being the only year they have succeeded in raising a crop 
since their removal to this place. There were sown on the agency land 
96 acres in wheat, and 60 or 70 acres of sod land were planted in corn. 
In consequence of the drought the wheat ripened prematurely. The 
crop is therefore small. I estimate it at 800 bushels. The corn is an en 
tire failure. The grass crop is a fair one. We will be able to make all 
the hay we shall need. 

On the 1st of 6th month (June) we were visited by a destructive tor 
nado. The Indian dwellings and agency buildings, not being in its 
path, escaped its fury, but the buildings of the Episcopal mission, 
chapel, dwelling-house, and hospital were swept away. They are now 
rebuilding. The American Board of Foreign Missions is erecting new 
buildings. Both missions expect to have their schools in operation in 
the 10th month next, (October.) 

We continue to feel the need of a manual-labor school, and hope to 
have one in operation before the time for sending in another annual 
report. 

We have had 200 farms of 80 acres and 200 of 40 acres laid off by a 
surveyor, 90 of which have been taken. 

Since my last annual report we have erected a saw-mill, and, in con 
nection with it, a shingle machine. This has been of great service in 
preparing lumber for the flouring mill, fencing, and also for the use of 
the Indians, they being much delighted to have the liberty of working 
up boards into bedsteads, tables, cupboards, and benches. One saw 
mill will very much hasten the putting up of Indian houses. I do not 
know how we could get along without it. 

The erection of the flouring mill is progressing satisfactorily. Our 
crop of wheat is small, but we expect to grind for the neighbors on toll, 
which will be an accommodation to them, and furnish some flour and 
corn for the Indians. 

I send with this the school report from A. L. Eiggs, missionary of the 
American Board of Foreign Missions. S. D. Hinman, of the Episcopal 
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mission, has not yet sent in his report. The statistics of education have 
been filled out by both. 
Thy brother, 

ASA M. JANNEY, 
United States Indian Agent. 
SAMUEL M. JANNEY, 

Superintendent Indian Affairs. 



SANTEE AGENCY, NEBRASKA, 

July 30, 1870. 

SIR : Having recently visited the Dakotas who have taken home 
steads on the Big Sioux, I wish to make to you, and through you to the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs and Secretary of the Interior, some 
statements and inquiries concerning them. 

Having labored among the Santee Sioux (including the Wahpetons and 
Sissetons, as well as the Medawakantons) for thirty-five years past, I feel 
a deep interest in their welfare. When I commenced my labors among 
them they were fierce, filthy heathen, as much addicted to stealing as 
any people ever were. Some vain attempts had been made to reduce 
their language to writing, but it was believed, both by those who had 
made the attempt and themselves, that it could not be done. The In 
dians on the Big Sioux, who are from among these tribes, are now a 
semi-civilized Christian people, very generally read God s word in their 
own language, and a man may travel or reside among them with as lit 
tle risk of losing anything by theft as among any people. I called 011 
the American family living nearest them, and asked the man if they did 
not annoy him. He replied: "No; for two years that we have lived 
here, we have not lost a dime s worth by them. I never had or expected 
to have better neighbors." Believing the change wrought in them, 
which saves our country annually many thousands of dollars, is, under 
God, mainly owing to the labors of myself and associates, under the 
patronage of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis 
sions, in preaching the Gospel to them, translating the Holy Scriptures 
into their language, and teaching them to read them, I think I may 
justly claim the privilege of addressing you in their behalf. I do not 
propose, however, to ask for them any special favors anything more 
than justly belongs to them, and which it is the duty and interest of 
our Government to give. If this shall be accorded them, I believe they 
can and will show themselves not less worthy citizens than many of 
those immigrants from Europe, whom several of our States are anx 
iously seeking to induce to settle within their borders. It is a matter 
of much importance that these Indians be sustained where they are, not 
only on their own account, but as helping to settle the vexed question, 
What shall we do with the Indians ? And especially as a shield between 
the frontier settlements and the wild prairie Indians. It is owing to 
the Santee Sioux, partly those on the Big Sioux, chiefly to those near 
Fort Wadsworth, that in the last five years not a single white* inhab 
itant of Minnesota or Iowa has been murdered by the wild Indians, 
while many have been cut off in every frontier State and Territory 
southwest of the Missouri. So long as the Christian Sioux can be kept 
on the frontier, the white settlements are safe. Remove them, and there 
is nothing to prevent the hostile Sioux, who committed the massacres 
in Iowa and Minnesota in 1857 and 1862, from returning and laying 
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waste the frontier of Minnesota and Dakota. The wide prairie is no 
barrier, but very useful to them in eluding their pursuers. 

Several considerations have influenced these Dakotas in going to the 
Big Sioux : 1st. The soil and climate are more similar to that to which 
they have been accustomed in Minnesota, their former home, than is 
that of their reservation on the Missouri. 2d. Feeling that they were 
men, capable of sustaining themselves, if a fair opportunity is afforded 
them, they felt that it was degrading to live as sinecures and pensioners, 
dependent on Government for food and clothing. 3d, and chiefly. A 
desire to make homes for their families, where they would be subjected 
to and protected by the laws of the United States, the same as all other 
men are. This they thought could not be the case on their reservation. 

These Sioux on the Big Sioux were parties to the treaties made at 
Traverse des Sioux and Mendota, in 1851, by which the Sissetons and 
Wahpetons, the Medawakantons and Warpekutes, ceded to the United 
States all the best settled parts of Minnesota west of the Mississippi, 
for less than one-hundredth part of its present value, and much less 
than the lands were worth to them as hunting grounds. And while as 
hunters they needed no protection of law, they knew that as agricultu 
ralists they could not live without it j and they positively refused to 
sell their hunting grounds till the commissioner on the part of the 
United States promised that they should be protected in their persons 
and property the same as white men. Government] never accorded to 
them this protection, which, in the view of the Indians, was a very im 
portant consideration in selling their lands. This neglect on the part 
of the Government led to yearly complaints and the massacres of 1862. 
When the Indians were removed to their reservation on the Minnesota 
River, seeing that it contained no game, a part of them complied with 
the wishes and orders of Government, and engaged in agricultural labor. 
A part said u such labors are contrary to the religion and customs of 
our ancestors. The Big Knives, having taken our hunting grounds, are 
bound to feed and clothe us. The more we do for ourselves the less 
they will do for us." And they not only refused to work themselves, 
but determined to prevent others from so doing. As words were not 
sufficient to accomplish this, they proceeded to rob and murder the In 
dians engaged in labor. And the agent of our Government, residing 
among them at the time, told me he had no power or authority to pun 
ish the murderers. Seeing this, they were emboldened to murder the 
whites, and in a few weeks killed somewhere between 400 and 600 per 
sons, fully one-half of them on the 18th of August, 1862. This massacre 
was a grievous often se, and grievously have many of the Sioux atoned 
for it. It would be well if the punishment had fallen chiefly on those 
engaged in it ; but these chiefly fled, and many of them are still at 
large, some in the British Possessions on the Red Eiver of the North, 
and others west of Devil s Lake. Forty-eight of those who voluntarily 
surrendered, or were captured by General Sibley, were hung at Man- 
kato, and two, captured at a later date, were hung at St. Paul. Most, 
if not all, of these deserved to die ; but more than 300 men, whose only 
offense .was taking part in one or more of the battles, and many of them 
had not done even that, and who had shown their speedy repentance of 
any wrong they had done by assisting in rescuing and delivering to 
General Sibley nearly 300 women and children who had been captured, 
were chained and imprisoned, first at Mankato, in Minnesota, and sub 
sequently near Davenport, Iowa, till more than 100, or about one-third 
of their number, died in prison. Their wives and children were con- 
lined, first at Fort Suelling, where, out of a little over 1,000 souls, 200 
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died in five months. The most of the survivors were taken to Crow 
Creek, where, owing chiefly to the want of suitable and sufficient pro 
visions, 300 more died within a year. In the ordinance for removing 
them to the Missouri, Congress declares that they shall be subject to 
the criminal laws of the United States, and the State or Territory in 
which they may be placed, but made no provision for enforcing our 
laws among them. Since their location on the Missouri, about a dozen 
of them have been murdered, and many of their ponies stolen ; yet no 
person, so far as I am informed, has been punished, according to our 
laws, for these crimes. They have not avenged themselves, as heathen 
Indians would have done, but they feel these wrongs keenly, and many 
of them are desirous of seeking elsewhere that protection and security 
which they have not found on their reservation. 

The Dakotas on the Big Sioux were, most of them, previous to the 
war, living in comfortable houses, with well-cultivated farms and teams, 
and were receiving annually annuities in gold of upwards of $20 per 
capita, and in clothing, food, agricultural and school funds, were entitled 
to more than as much more, or equivalent, on the whole, to $50 per head, 
and so were much better provided with the necessaries of life than most 
of their white neighbors. Though Congress declared these annuities all 
forfeited, they have continued to make appropriations for the support 
of the friendly Santees, at the rate of not less than $50 a year per capita ; 
thus, in a sense, acknowledging an obligation to this portion of the 
tribe for about the amount of their former annuities. 

I am informed that the Indians who have taken homesteads on the 
Big Sioux have, in accordance with instructions from the Indian De 
partment at Washington, on oath renounced all claim on the United 
States for annuities. Without doubt, citizenship of the United States, 
the protection of our laws, is worth a great sum ; but is it right or wise 
in our Government to require of these natives of the country to pur 
chase, at a price of several thousand dollars, that which is given, with 
out money or price, to every immigrant from Europe, Asia, or Africa, 
that asks for it? Besides their annuities, there is due them from, the 
Government the proceeds of the sale of their old reservation on the 
Minnesota Kiver, which is more than forty miles long and ten wide ; 
which, after paying expenses of survey and sale, are, according to a law 
of the United States, to be expended in assisting them to make homes 
elsewhere ; and as these lands were valued at $1 25 an acre and up 
wards, and are rapidly selling, the portion which will be due each of 
the Indians cannot be less than $200 or $300, or $1,000 for each family. 
The oath required of them is supposed to bar them from any claim to 
this also. Now I cannot see how this decision of the Indian Depart 
ment is consistent either with justice or good policy, and it is certainly 
inconsistent with both the spirit and letter of Articles VI and X of a 
treaty between the United States of America and diiferent bands of 
Sioux Indians, concluded in 1868, and ratified and proclaimed Febru 
ary 1869. 

The requirement of the Indian Department is probably based on the 
refusal of the House of Eepresentatives to recognize said treaty, and 
make appropriations in accordance therewith. From a speech of the 
Hon. Mr. Sargent before the House of Eepresentatives, contained in 
the Congressional Globe of June 30, 1870, it appears that this refusal 
of the House was not owing to any unwillingness on their part to ap 
propriate money to aid the Indians in becoming self-sustaining, or feed 
ing and clothing them at the public expense, but because they think we 
should deal with the Indians by legislation instead of negotiation, and 
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ought not to acknowledge them as independent nations. In this, I sup 
pose, the House of Representatives is right. Mr. Sargent says : " I 
think the onty solution of the Indian question is by allotments to the 
Indians of lands in severalty, without the power of alienation until the 
possessor is capable of full citizenship. With the piece of land each 
Indian should receive instruction and assistance in cultivating it ; seeds 
and agricultural implements and subsistence till he is self-sustaining." 
This he evidently thinks the House willing to grant, and it is about all 
I ask for the Sioux settlers on the Big Sioux. I do not think it best for 
them any more than for ourselves that we should be paying them an 
nuities forever. What I ask for them is that our government restore to 
them a part of what we took from them, and give them the same chance 
to live and thrive which we give to all the other inhabitants of our 
country, whether white or black. This they will not have without some 
effort on your part. I therefore earnestly entreat you to present their 
case to the notice of the Secretary of the Interior, and ask of him such 
aid in making homes for themselves and families in the wilderness as it 
is in his power to grant and they urgently need. That some aid is very 
necessary must be obvious to you who know how difficult it is for even 
white men, trained to work and with several hundred dollars in prop 
erty, to open a new farm in this western wilderness. Their number is 
probably greater than you are aware of. When I administered the 
Lord s Supper there on the first Sabbath of this month, there were 
present 77 communicants of our church, besides quite a number of other 
persons. Among the men whom I remember to have seen on that oc 
casion, are three whose names are appended as San tee chiefs to the 
treaty above referred to. Now in Article V of said treaty, it is expressly 
stipulated that Indians settling on public lands, as these have done, on 
presenting proof of having made improvements to the value of $200, 
or that they have continuously occupied the same as a homestead for 
three years, shall be entitled to receive from the United States a patent 
for 160 acres of land including the improvements, and thenceforth be 
citizens of the United States, and entitled to all the privileges and im 
munities of such citizens, and at the same time retain all rights and 
benefits accruing to Indians under said treaty. In Article VIII it is 
stipulated that Indians engaging in farming, as these have done? shall 
be entitled to receive from the United States seeds and agricultural im 
plements for the first year not exceeding $100, and for each three suc 
ceeding years not exceeding the value of $25. In Article X it is stipu 
lated that each Indian settler over four years of age who shall have re 
moved to and settled permanently on said reservation, shall receive 
rations for four years, if necessary ; and each family who shall com 
mence farming, one good American cow and one pair of American oxen. 
Xow as the people of the Big Sioux are not on the reservation spoken 
of, they cannot claim the cow and oxen as a right, but as they are likely 
to become self-supporting and thus relieve the government the expense 
of feeding them, much sooner on the Big Sioux than on the reserve 
spoken of, and have not less need of the cow and oxen, will it not be 
good policy in our government to furnish them these as well as the seeds 
and agricultural implements ? If you concur with me in the opinion that 
it will be advantageous to the interests of our country as well as of 
these Indians for our government to furnish them with such aid as I 
have suggested, please ask the Secretary of the Interior to authorize 
you or some one else to purchase for them the oxen and cows as well as 
the seeds and agricultural implements. An expenditure now of $300 
or $400 to each person, which is much less than we owe them, may and 
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probably will enable them to become self-sustaining citizens, and forever 
relieve the government of the expense of providing for them. This I 
ask for them because they cannot ask for themselves. I think it is 
justly due to them ; but if others think it is not, it can be easily shown 
that it is less than it costs to feed and clothe a like number of Sioux at 
Grand Biver, who have never ceded any lands. If Congress has made 
no appropriation which can be applied to this purpose, cannot the Sec 
retary of the Interior obtain it from the money received from the sale 
of their recent reservation in Minnesota ? 

In conclusion I wish again to call your attention to the fact that these 
Indians on the Big Sioux purchase citizenship at a very great sum, and 
to entreat you to do all in your power to secure for them that protection 
of person and property for which they bargain, and without which 
nothing our Government can do will make them prosperous or happy. 
If they shall be properly protected, not only the Dakotas on the Big 
Sioux, but many of those on the reservation east of Fort Wadsworth, 
will soon become useful citizens of Dakota Territory. They cannot be 
properly protected without being subject to our laws. Indians suffer 
many wrongs from white men, but far more from each other, and laws 
to punish white men for injuring them are nugatory so long as they are 
allowed to kill each other with impunity. If you will have murderers, 
thieves, and robbers, wherever found in Dakota, and without respect to 
race or color, tried and punished according to our laws, you will be a 
great benefactor both of the red and white race, and save the lives of 
many innocent persons. 

I am your humble servant, 

THO. S. WILLIAMSON, 

Missionary of A. B. C. F. M. 
Hon JNO. A. BURBANK, 

Government and ex officio Superintendent Indian Affairs. 



No. 82. 

SANTEE MISSION, SANTEE AGENCY, NEBRASKA, 

August 30, 1870. 

DEAR SIR : In reporting our part of the work of educating and civiliz 
ing the Dakotas of your agency, I can testify to evident advance during 
the year past, and this in spite of a good many drawbacks. Some of 
these adverse influences are very evident. Such is the retarding and 
degrading influence of their tribal relations ; always an impediment to 
their progress, it becomes more and more a drag on manhood and inde 
pendence as they make advancement. The chieftainship, as the embodi 
ment of the old heathen life, should be at once abolished. 

The withdrawal of the Sioux Eiver colony was necessarily dispiriting 
to those who remained. At least it was so at first ; now, however, their 
success in establishing themselves there as recognized citizens of the 
United States is an evident stimulus to those who are here to strive for 
personal independence and citizenship. There are other influences 
which have hindered their development, which are the more serious 
because more secret. They are moral influences which tend to dis 
courage the growing ambition for independence, and which weaken, if 
they do not destroy, the power of self-help. Such are the teachings 
they unfortunately receive from some quarters, that they are too poor 
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to do anything in support of their own institutions or in benevolence, 
that they are too poor for anything except to receive other people s 
charities. Such instruction makes paupers, but never men. 

In particular, I may report that our church has maintained its re 
ligious services With regularity and effect under the ministrations of its 
two native pastors. 

Our school has numbered 110, with an average attendance of 55. It 
has been carried on with two teachers Miss Julia Lafrarnboise and 
Mr. E. K. Pond ; the labor falling mostly on the former. During the 
year we have made about twenty-five Dakota readers, and twenty-eight 
English readers. 

Our board of missions is now entering upon a large educational 
work for this people. It establishes here a normal academy for the 
training of native teachers. With the new buildings, now in progress 
of erection, and our increased teaching force, we will be ready to enter 
upon this new line of work this coming winter. 

As one of the marks of an earnest desire to adopt all the customs of 
civilized society, and of deliverance from the bondage of their pagan 
customs, it is worthy of mention that our congregation petitions for the 
setting apart of a plat of ground for their cemetery. They are anxious 
to discontinue the solitary burials on every hill-top, and have some 
common resting-place for their dead, which they may fence around and 
care for. It is well known that nothing is harder to change than the 
burial customs of any people, and nothing can prove more conclusively, 
the great and radical change in this people [than such a request as this. 
Nor is there any better avenue for affecting their own inner life than by 
inculcating and fostering true ideas concerning these memorial rites for 
the departed. I trust that it may be in your power to favor them in 
this. 

I am yours, respectfully, 

ALFKED L. BIGGS, 
Missionary of the American Board of Commissioners 

for Foreign Missions. 

ASA M. JANNEY, 

United /States Agent. 



No. 83. 

WINNEBAGO AGENCY, NEBRASKA, 

8th Month 19M, 1870. 

RESPECTED FRIEND: In accordance with the requirements of the 
Department, I submit this my second annual report on the condition 
of the Winnebago Indians under my charge. 

The general health of the Indians of this tribe has been as good dur 
ing the past year as could well be expected, considering the constitu 
tionally diseased condition of many, and their mode of living. There 
have been no epidemic or contagious diseases, but considerable sickness 
and suffering caused by old cases of scrofula, skin diseases, opthalmia, 
&c. There has been very little change in the population, as was shown 
by the enrollment carefully taken for the Census Bureau about a month 
since, there were then 1,333 Indians here. Since then there have been 
four deaths, two births, and nine have returned to the tribe after an 
absence of several months, thus making the total number at the present 
time 1,340. 
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The three schools on the reservation have been in successful opera 
tion daring the past year, under the superintendence of Sidney Averill, 
whose accompanying report will give a full account of their condition. 
I am now having the school-house near the river moved north about a 
mile and a half, to a position where it will accommodate many more chil 
dren than where it formerly stood. 

The allotment of land in severaltyto the Indians has been nearly com 
pleted, each head of a family receiving 80 acres. Two hundred and 
thirty-two secured their allowance in one body, while 192, in order to 
secure a portion of timber land, have two claims of 40 acres each. The 
total number of claims taken is 424. 

The Indians will anxiously look for the patents to these, as many 
have already commenced making improvements. At least thirty have 
broken four acres of prairie each, and several have built for themselves 
houses on their allotment. The allotted district extends from the Mis 
souri River west, and embraces nearly half of the reservation. 

About twelve " forties," suitably located, and at convenient distances 
from each other, were reserved for school purposes. A piece of land, 
containing 200 acres, near the agency buildings, was also retained with 
a view of establishing on it a boarding and manual labor school, and a 
hospital with a form attached. These institutions, if established, will be 
of incalculable benefit to the tribe, and I hope the Department will be 
speedy and liberal in its assistance toward the erection and support of 
them. 

A strong party feeling has existed for some time in this tribe. The 
old chiefs and some of the leading medicine men cherish and wish to 
retain their old customs and traditions, and, as a consequence, oppose 
all civilizing influences. These are opposed by the half-breeds and most 
of the young men, Avho see that the only salvation for the tribe is for it 
to adopt the ways of the whites, and become civilized. The latter party 
having in council strongly urged the removal of their chiefs and the ap 
pointment of men who approved of and would assist in the advancement 
of the tribe toward civilization ; and in consideration of the reluctance 
with which the old chiefs assisted in ferreting out the perpetrators of 
the murder of Oscar P. Munson in Wayne County, who were supposed 
to be Winnebagoes, it was thought expedient to make an entire change 
of the chiefs. I accordingly selected and appointed to that station 
twelve of the most enterprising young men. They have now been in 
office about two months, to the entire satisfaction of nearly all of the 
tribe. 

The crops, the present season, have been injured some by the extreme 
dry weather, corn and potatoes in particular. Of the former there are 
about 400 acres planted by the Indians, each family cultivating a small 
patch, either near their homes in the timber land or several miles away, 
in a large field plowed for the purpose on the prairie. The wheat crop, 
amounting to about 3,200 bushels on 400 acres, has been threshed and 
stored in the agency mill. The grain is of excellent quality, and al 
though the yield is light I believe it is an average for the season, on sod 
ground. 

Thy sincere friend, 

HOWARD WHITE, 
United States Indian Agent. 

SAMUEL M. JANNEY, 

Superintendent Indian Affairs. 

16 I A 
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No. 84. 

WINNEBAGO AG-ENOY, NEBRASKA, 

Sth Month 12th, 1870. 

The Indian settlement on this reservation, ex ten ding 1 from east to west 
about nine miles, made it necessary to open three schools for the con 
venience of all the children. Previous to this year there were only two. 
Early last winter, with thy consent, I opened a new school at the agency 
in one of the rooms of the house that my family occupied, and con 
tinued it there until spring, when it was removed to an old storehouse, 
where it has been since kept. One of the other school-houses had been 
built near a swamp which, in wet weather, is almost impassable, and, 
as it was not otherwise well located, it has been taken down, and is now 
being rebuilt upon a more elevated and central site. The rough and 
unfinished condition of all these school-houses renders their use in cold 
weather precarious to the health both of teachers and pupils. Com 
fort as to warmth is an essential element of success in school-room, and 
it is hoped that they will be, made at least tenant able in all seasons. 

The necessities of any people are, when properly directed, among 
their greatest blessings. Instruction in books alone among the Indians 
is, until their mode of life is changed, of far less use than in civilized 
communities. Labor in agriculture and the mechanic arts should, it is 
believed, cooperate with mental culture. Every implement is a teacher, 
and its use a lesson. Perhaps no people living are more apt than the 
Indians. Give them opportunities to learn any of the useful arts and 
their progress is surprising. This fact plainly indicates that their ele 
vation as a people must be largely due to well-directed toil. 

As the Indians seem to have a veneration for certificates of charac 
ter, I think it would be a good plan to give diplomas to such of the 
pupils as acquire a fair common education ; these signed by the super 
intendent and agent could be used as passports. 

I here append the number of scholars who have during the year at 
tended school. The total number is 240 ; the average attendance about 
1GO. The list of studies embraces spelling, reading, writing, arithmetic, 
and geography with outline maps. Among these exercises we inter 
sperse object teaching. Interest in education seems to be increasing 
among both the old and the young. We have also kept, throughout the 
year, one First day or Sunday school, with an average attendance of Gl. 
A large number of bibles and testaments have been given to those who 
can read; and judging by the readiness with which these presents are 
accepted, we must infer that the inspired writings are objects at least 
of veneration among these peculiar people. 

SIDNEY AVEBILL, 

Principal Teacher. 

HOWARD WHITE, 

United States Indian Agent for the Winnebagoes. 



No. 85. 



PAWNEE AGENCY, 
Genoa, Nebraska, 9th Month 1st, 1870. 

ESTEEMED FRIEND : In compliance with the regulations of the In 
dian Department, I take pleasure in submitting this my second report. 
Since my last report I have had new roofs put on the grist-mill, corn 
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cribs, and granaries, embracing also a shed for wagons and agricultural 
implements, also upon the farm-house, with other repairs which were 
absolutely necessary to render it at all tenantable. It is still, however, 
unfit for the purpose for which 1 it is used, and a new house is very much 
needed for the occupation of the farmer. The miller s house also has 
been put in good repair within the last year. 

Considerable repairs and some alterations have been made upon the 
school-house, which have made it very comfortable and much more con 
venient than before. 

The Indians succeeded in securing their abundant crops of last year 
in good order, and have been bountifully supplied with corn, beans, and 
pumpkins, and their winter hunt proving successful, they have also been 
well supplied with meat. I estimate that their robes and furs obtained 
upon their winter hunt have been worth to them about $15,0005 Conse 
quently they have required no aid in the way of supplies, except in be 
half of a few aged and infirm members of thg tribe. 

Four thousand dollars of their cash annuity was, by their request, set 
apart last fall for the purchase of agricultural implements and to aid 
them in their agricultural pursuits. Twenty-three wagons and twenty- 
three plows, twenty-four sets of double harness, and other implements 
have been purchased. More ground has been broken for them to culti 
vate. They feel an increasing interest in agricultural pursuits, and 
some of them now desire an additional amount set apart from this year s 
annuity fund for the purchase of cattle. Last winter, while they were 
out on the hunt, two war parties left the hunting party and went south, 
and returned some time during the 1st month with a large number of 
ponies taken from Indians in the Central superintendeiicy. As soon as I 
became aware of their return I called a council of the chiefs and soldiers 
and directed them to take charge of the ponies and arrest the men en 
gaged in stealing them arid hold them subject to my orders. Afterward 
I turned six of the principal ones over to the custody of General Augur, 
to be held until the ponies should be returned. I immediately informed 
the agents of the tribes from whom I supposed they had been taken, 
requesting them to come and reclaim them. This was not done, how 
ever; and after keeping them the balance of the winter and most of 
the spring, and losing a large number by the severity of the weather 
and insufficient food, and some being stolen by the Sioux, the remainder 
were sent to Fort Barker for reclamation by the proper owners. The 
Indians protested against the return of these ponies, giving for a reason 
that a great many of their horses had been taken by the Sioux, and they 
never had been able to get any of them returned ; which, so far as my 
knowledge goes, is the case. 

Several raids have been made upon this agency within the last year 
by the Sioux; and, besides the large number of horses stolen, one squa\v 
and five men have been killed, and one Indian shot in the leg. But no 
raids have been made upon this agency since the return of Spotted Tail 
and Bed Cloud from Washington ; and I very much desire the Depart 
ment to exert its influence in securing treaties of peace and amity be 
tween them, for which the Pawnees are very anxious, and which, if ob 
tained, I believe they will faithfully comply with. 

The Indians have about 1,250 acres of land planted this year, in corn, 
beans, squashes, pumpkins, and some potatoes. The season has been 
exceedingly hot and dry, and although their crops are looking well they 
will not be so abundant as last y ear. 

We have about 114 acres sown in wheat, 40 in oats, and 75 planted in 
corn, and about 21 in potatoes, pumpkins, beans, and other vegetables, 
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making 250 acres in all 011 the agency farm ; all of which is cultivated by 
the school-boys, with the farmer and teacher of out- door work to super 
intend them. For further particulars I refer thee to the farmer s report. 

There are 79 scholars in the school, all of which are taught a part of 
the year in the school-room; but the larger ones are engaged most of the 
time in some industrial pursuit, such as blacksmithing, tinsmithing, 
engineering, milling, and all branches of farm work ; 15 of them receive 
about three mouths schooling, and the rest ten months per annum. The 
school is vacated from 7th Month 1st to 9th Month 1st, and during the 
vacation all of the scholars of sufficient age are engaged in some indus 
trial pursuit. The girls are taught all branches of household work, and 
all the scholars make very satisfactory progress both in the school-room 
and in industrial pursuits. Their moral and religious training also re 
ceives my special attention, and in appointing the employes of this 
agency care is taken to obtain practical Christians, without confining 
myself to any particular sact. Example is the great teacher among the 
Indians, and where examine and precept conflict the work is very much 
retarded. For further particulars in reference to the schools, I refer 
thee to the report of Elvira Gr. Platt, principal. 

I earnestly recommend that the means may be provided to increase 
our facilities, and enable us to place every child of suitable age in 
school. 

1 have employed a shoemaker to make and mend the shoes and boots 
for the children in the schools, and have placed one of them with him as 
an apprentice to learn the trade. 

Very respectfully, thy friend, 

JACOB M. TROTH, 
United States Indian Agent. 

SAMUEL M. JANNEY, 

Superintendent Indian Affairs, Omalio. 



Xo. 86. 

PAWNEE RESERVATION, 

8th Month 25th, 1870. 

SIR: At your suggestion that the time has arrived when you should 
receive the yearly report of our school, permit me to submit the fol 
lowing: 

As heretofore, so now, I would most reverently acknowledge the 
guiding and protecting hand of our Heavenly Father during the past 
year, in that no fatal disease has visited us ; the enemy have not disturbed 
our peace; we have found favor in the eyes of the people for whom we 
labor, and have been comfortably supplied with necessary clothing and 
sustenance. 

There have been added to our number as regular boarders 22, and 2 
as day scholars; one has been readmitted who left without permission 
two years ago; one is again with us who was suspended for misconduct; 
one has been permitted to return to the village as not a tit companion 
for the other members of the school; and one has died ; thus leaving 79 
still in connection with us. 

There has been a very encouraging progress in every department of 
the school, so much so that those who have doubted the feasibility of 
teaching the Indian labor and letters express themselves no longer infidel, 
and, I am proud to say, point out other doubters to us, that unbelief 
may be dispelled. Six of our boys are apprenticed : one as miller, one 
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as engineer, one as tinsmith, one as blacksmith, and two as carpenters. 
Seven are laborers on the farm, and those who are still in the school 
room have regular employment out of school in agricultural pursuits 
and supplying household needs; or, if too small to be profitably employed 
in this way, they do duty in the sewing-class a certain portion of each day. 
The girls aid in the laundry, cook-room, dining, sewing, and sleeping 
rooms, and the detail being changed once a quarter gives each an oppor 
tunity to become conversant with the different departments of household 
affairs. Of those in the school-room, all, except a class of eight of the 
smaller children, have arrived at different stages of advancement in 
reading and writing. In the lower department seven study geography 
and arithmetic, and in the higher department sixteen have made still 
further advancement in geography and mental and written arithmetic. 
The efforts of both departments in English composition are very com 
mendable, and their public reading, recitations, and singing elicit eclat 
from those much less partial to them than their teachers. 

With the proof of what can be done for this people before us, our 
hearts turn to the hundreds of untaught little ones still in the Pawnee 
village, and we ask, can it not be that, in accordance with the provisions 
of the treaty, arrangements shall be made to educate all, and thus pre 
vent another generation from growing up in heathenish ignorance? 

Although, through your energetic and efficient efforts, many improve 
ments have been made the past year in our large but incommodious 
building that facilitate our labors, yet there are others much needed, 
which, if made, would enable us to economize and help to preserve 
order in and about our premises. 

At present all the baking for our large family must be done in the 
oven of one cooking stove; a brick oven would be a great saving in 
labor as well as wood. Cisterns for rain-water seem almost indispen 
sable, and yet we have nothing but hard well-water for all cleansing 
purposes. 

Our building stands upon the open prairie, exposing us to untimely 
visits from the Pawnees, thus hindering our work, and also preventing 
our prescribing proper limits for our children in their hours of amuse 
ment. A fence around our yard is one of our great necessities. 

But, notwithstanding these hinderances, we find ourselves in so much 
more prosperous and comfortable condition than heretofore that we are 
greatly encouraged in our work, especially as the Pawnees are beginning 
to appreciate more than ever before the privileges their children enjoy 
with us, and ask that we admit them into the schools, instead of always 
waiting, as heretofore, for their agent to plead with them to fulfill their 
stipulations and bring them to us. 

Hoping this may find favor with you, I am, sir, yours, respectfully, 

ELVIEA G. PLATT, 
Preceptress Pawnee Industrial School 

JACOB M. TROTH, 

United States Indian Agent. 



Ko. 87. 

GREAT NEMAHA AGENCY, 
Noliart, Nebraska, 8th Month 30M, 1870. 

EESPECTED FRIEND: As the time has again arrived for our annual 
report, I submit the following relative to the affairs of this agency, for 
the year ending 9th Month 1st, 1870. 
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IOWAS. 

This tribe numbers 214; of these 58 are men, 58 women, and 98 children. 
Their general condition, I feel assured, has greatly improved since sub 
mitting my last annual report, and unless circumstances conspire to drive 
them from the reservation on which they are now located, I believe that 
their civilization is only a question of a few years. 

Intemperance, which was at one time the ruling vice of these Indians, 
ha.s been well nigh banished from among them. The pledge which so 
many have signed has been well kept, and has been the means of accom 
plishing much good. Indeed, surrounded as these Indians are by every 
facility for obtaining liquor, and in some instances almost having it 
forced upon them, it is a matter of surprise that they have at all 
abstained from indulging in its use. 

The sanitary condition of the tribe is quite satisfactory, and has ex 
perienced a decided improvement within the past year. The interest 
which the Society of Friends manifest in the welfare of the Indian 
tribes is evinced in the liberality with which their u aid associations" 
have contributed supplies of clothing and sanitary stores for the Indi 
ans within this agency. Through their instrumentality the old and in 
firm have been clothed, and the sick have had their wants attended to. 

In the pursuit of agriculture the Indians show a growing interest. 
They have been supplied during the year with agricultural implements, 
and breaking teams, by means of which they have been enabled to con 
siderably enlarge the area of their cultivated lands. Their crops of corn, 
beans, pumpkins, and potatoes, though much injured by the dry 
weather, have been well cultivated and cared for. Their fields are 
fenced, and their farming implements in good repair. The number of 
horses and ponies belonging to the tribe is about 75, many of which 
are suitable for farm work. The horned cattle are rated at 40, most of 
which are work-cattle. In addition, many of the Indians have hogs and 
chickens, and a desire is manifesting itself on the part of many to in 
crease the number of their domestic animals. 

In addition to the houses occupied by the employes of the Govern 
ment, there were, within the limits of this agency, 16 frame and log 
houses occupied by Indian families. These houses are generally in a 
good state of repair. 

By reference to the teacher s report the condition of the Indian school 
will be seen. But here I would say that in connection with the school 
already established, we feel that an industrial home, where the children 
may more rapidly and thoroughly acquire the English language, be 
taught to work, and learn the habits of civilized lite, is of the utmost 
importance. The Indians feel this, and are anxious to have such a 
home established. As I have forwarded our plans to the superintend 
ent, and asked for funds to carry them out, I will leave the subject now, 
hoping that it will be attended to at an early day. 

SACS AND FOXES OF MISSOURI. 

The Indians of this tribe, whose reservation is about six miles west of 
the agency, are anxious to sell the greater part of their land, and pur 
chase a portion from the lowas, and move nearer to the agency, where 
they can have the advantages of the school, carpenter and blacksmith 
shops, by paying part of the expenses thereof. The lowas have agreed 
to this plan, and if the Department approves the same, (which 1 very 
much hope it may,) the funds realized will enable both tribes to build 
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houses, dig wells, plant fruit trees, and make many other much needed 
improvements, tending to their civilization and advancement. 

Believing the system of suppling the trading-houses of the Indians 
with what are denominated " Indians goods," is calculated to keep 
them in their peculiar habits as a people, and retard their civilization, 
and seeing that the exorbitant prices charged for everything causes 
poverty, suffering, and discouragement among them, I last spring 
made a change in the trading-house. A friend from Philadelphia was 
induced to take charge of it. Squaw cloth, brass wire, beads, paint and 
earbobs, have been excluded, and instead, ready-made clothing, hats, 
shoes, cooking utensils, dried fruit, molasses, and many other articles 
never kept there before, are introduced. All these have been sold at 
prices that the same could be procured for at neighboring towns. The 
change from the old kind of goods was a matter of surprise, and caused 
some dissatisfaction at first, but it soon passed away and we consider 
the experiment entirely successful and satisfactory. 
Thy friend, 

THOMAS LIGHTFOOT, 

United States Indian Agent. 

S. M. JANNEY, 

Superintendent Indian Affairs. 



No. 88. 

GREAT NEMAHA AGENCY, 

Sth Month 31st, 1870. 

ESTEEMED FRIEND : It being the usual time for the annual report, 1 
take pleasure in submitting the following account of the Iowa Indian 
school, under my charge the past year: 

The number of pupils on list is 63. The attendance, when not pre 
vented by sickness, (except through the planting and heavy picking 
seasons,) has been good, and the progress made I consider fair and en 
couraging when we take into consideration the disadvantages they labor 
under in not understanding the language. Spelling, reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and geography, comprise the studies pursued. We have in 
our school adopted the plan of object teaching, using illustrated charts 
and cards upon which are fastened miniature articles of shell, furniture, 
cooking utensils, &c. The children readily acquire the English names 
of these and are much pleased and interested. The cards were sent 
us by a friend in Philadelphia. 

Our Indian children the past year have been well clothed in comfort 
able civilized dress, provided by the tl Philadelphia Indian Aid Society 
of Friends ;" not a blanket comes into the school -room. From the same 
source they are also furnished a lunch at noon, with a view to induce 
attendance as well as to supply the need. These children are pleasant 
and affectionate, and it seems to me, could they only be gathered into 
an industrial home, in connection with the present school arrangement, 
they would acquire the English language, be taught to work, and take 
up the habits of civilized life. If allowed to remain on their beautiful 
and fertile reservation, there is no reason why we may not hope for and 
look forward to a bright and useful future for them. 
Thine, respectfully, 

MAKY B. LIGHTFOOT, 

Teacher of Iowa Indian School. 

THOMAS LKHITFOOT, 

United States Indian Agent. 
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Ho. 89. 

OTOE AGENCY, NEBRASKA, 

9th Month 5th, 1870. 

RESPECTED FRIEND : I take pleasure in submitting the following re 
port in relation to the condition and management of affairs within this 
agency during the year ending 9th Month 30th, 1870. 

In comparing the prospects and general state of these people with 
their condition a year ago, I am encouraged to believe that the efforts 
which have been made for their improvement and elevation have been 
measurably crowned with success. The health of the tribe, which has 
generally been very poor, has greatly improved since submitting my 
last annual report. This is to be attributed to my having been enabled, 
through a fund placed at my disposal by the Society of Friends, to sup 
ply to the sick and diseased of the tribe, not only medicines, and in 
some cases medical attendance, but also an abundance of suitable 
food. 

In agricultural operations during the past year, the Otoes and Mis- 
sourias have shown a diligence and activity, which is highly gratify 
ing, and which has resulted in their having a larger area under cultiva 
tion than during any previous year. 

Although their crops have been well cultivated and cared for, yet in 
consequence of the continuous dry weather of the past summer, they 
will, in many instances, prove nearly a complete failure. Their wheat crop, 
which embraced 75 acres, as will be seen by reference to the farmer s 
report, will hardly yield an average of 10 bushels to the acre. On the 
bottom lands a few will probably succeed in harvesting light crops of 
corn ; but I fear those who have planted on the upland prairie will 
experience an almost entire failure of their crops. During last spring 
I bought nearly 100 bushels of choice seed potatoes, which were care 
fully planted. Besides wheat, corn, and potatoes, many of the Indians 
have cultivated small patches of beans, and pumpkins, but these, like 
their other crops, have been seriously affected by the dry weather. 

A deficiency of implements, breaking teams, and wagons, has proved 
a great hindrance to the agricultural interests, and advancement of the 
tribe. I have supplied them during the year with forty plows, which 
they have had in almost constant use, and have succeeded in inducing 
them to allow the retention of $3.000 from their forthcoming annuity 
for the purchase of wagons, teams and harness. The ponies belonging 
to the tribe number about 300. They are generally in good condition, 
and show evidence of having been well cared for. 

The agency mills are in a rather poor state of repair. The party to 
whom they were leased during last year having forfeited his lease, 
the running of them has reverted to me. It might be well for me in 
this connection to state that several water-power flouring and saw 
mills have lately been established in close proximity to the reservation, 
and that with the heavy expense which the employment of steam in 
volves, as compared with that of water-power, I have thought it useless 
to compete with these mills for custom work. 

A day school was established on or about the 1st of 3d Month last, 
which is in a highly satisfactory condition. It has been placed under the 
care of Sallie G. Ely, a teacher of experience and efficiency, whose report 
I herewith transmit. We are indebted to Mary D. Brown, a member of 
the Society of Friends, residing in Philadelphia, not only for the means 
with which a comfortable school-house has been erected, but also for the 
services of an assistant teacher, who she has enabled us to employ. In 
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acknowledgment of her generous liberality we have designated our 
school the " Mary D. Brown Indian School." 

The order prohibiting Indians from leaving their reservations on ac 
count of Indian hostilities having been rescinded, the Otoes and Mis- 
sourias made a very successful hunt last winter and obtained an abund 
ant supply of meat and robes. The results of their hunt, together with 
their crops of last season, have enabled them to subsist during the past 
spring and summer without receiving supplies from the Government. 
Various "Indian aid associations" among the Society of Friends have 
furnished for distribution to these Indians several hundred dollars 
worth of valuable clothing, besides garden seeds and sanitary stores. 

The children of the tribe, at the time of submitting my last annual re 
port, were naked, diseased, and miserably dirty ; now, thanks to the 
noble efforts of our " Friends Indian Aid Associations," and the exer 
tions of our devoted teachers, they are clothed, cared for, and instructed. 
It affords me especial pleasure to state that the general conduct of the 
Indians under my care has at all times been orderly, very few of them 
are addicted to strong drink ; and I am led to believe that many cus 
toms and vices, which are common among Indian tribes, are already 
beginning to disappear. 

Before the Indians within this agency can become civilized, or even 
greatly improved in their condition, a considerable expenditure of money 
must be made. They must be provided with comfortable houses, with 
live stock, farming implements, and above all, with increased facilities 
for educating their children. It is evident that the only source from 
whence the funds necessary for these purposes can be derived lies in 
the sale of a portion of their lands. 

1 would recommend that 80,000 acres of land lying on the west side 
of the Big Blue Eiver, in the States of Nebraska and Kansas, should be 
sold at market rates, or to parties offering the highest bid, and the pro 
ceeds applied to the civilization and improvement of the tribe. I would 
also suggest that the steps preliminary and necessary to effecting such 
a sale should be taken as early as practicable, for until funds are ob 
tained but little can be done in the way of settling these people on farms 
and educating them in the practices of civilized life. 
Yery respectfully, thy friend, 

ALBERT L. GEEENE, 

United States Indian Agent. 

S. M. JANNEY, 

Superintendent of Indian Affairs, Omaha, Nebraska. 



No. 90. 

OTOE AGENCY. NEBRASKA, 

m Month 7th, 1870. 

ESTEEMED FRIEND : I am most happy to report to thee the favorable 
progress of our school, which we established the 1st of last 3rd Month. 
Our Indians had never attended school, and (with the exception of one 
or two boys, who knew a few words) none could speak English. My 
assistant, Lizzie E. Walton, is much loved by our pupils, and is a skillful 
and energetic teacher. With her aid I have been enabled to classify our 
school of 86 children, so as to teach the daily average of 53. They are 
interested, quick to learn, and behave as well as we could expect, never 
refusing to obey us. Our method is object- teaching, from the liberal 
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supply of toys, cards, illustrated, and pictures sent by the Philadelphia 
Friends, and also all household articles which we could carry from our 
home to the school-room. The majority of our pupils know the alphabet 
perfectly, the figures up to 50, and can readily spell many names of ob 
jects and words of two letters, both on and off the cards. They can 
write their names on slates legibly, and make all the large and small 
letters very well. They, too, understand much that we say to them 
without an interpreter, and ask us in English for a number of things 
they need. Through the generous kindness of the Philadelphia Friends 
we were enabled to have all dressed nicely in new, well-fitting suits of 
boys and girls clothing, and this summer a philanthropic family of 
Philadelphia Friends sent us 390 yards of calico, and money sufficient to 
buy quite a number of wash-tubs, some soap, and many other things 
necessary to civilize. From the calico my assistant and I cut and fitted 
44 dresses, 72 sun-bonnets, and several aprons, which the women and 
children made up very well in our sewing-school and at home. In the 
sewing- school 60 bed-quilts were started with patches sent by the 
Friends, 20 of which will be completed before cold weather, with the 
calico left from the dresses. The scholars and women who attend sew 
ing-school work steadily and sew quite well. 
Thine with much respect, 

SALLIE C. ELY, 

Teacher of Otoe school. 
ALBERT L. GREENE, 

United States Indian Agent. 



No. 91. 

OMAHA AGENCY, NEBRASKA, 

8th Month 25M, 1870. 

RESPECTED FRIEND : The following report of the affairs of the Omaha 
agency for the past year is respectfully submitted : 

Since the completion of the allotment of their lands in severalty the 
interest of the Omahas in agricultural pursuits, in education, and in 
all that pertains to the arts of civilized life, has been steadily on the in 
crease. The breaking up of the tribal relations, the abandonment of 
the chase as a means of support, and permanent settlement on their re 
spective farms is now delayed only for want of sufficient means to con- 
sumate those desirable objects. A large proportion of the our-door la 
bor heretofore assigned to the squaws, such as cultivating the crops, 
providing fuel, &c., is now cheerfully performed by the men, and instead 
of such labor being regarded as degrading to them, to work is now con 
sidered respectable. Nor is this change among them confined to those 
of low estate ; the chiefs and head men of the tribe now shoulder their 
axes and go into the timber to work with the rest, or steady the plow, 
or bind up their grain, as occasion requires. A local interest in the soil, 
and the hope of a settled home to call his own, has become dear to the 
heart of the Indian. Civilization or total extinction at no distant day 
is now realized by many of these people to be their only alternative. 

The appropriation by Congress at its recent session, of $30,000, to be 
distributed among the tribes of the northern superintendency, will aid 
materially in supplying the present urgent need of funds required for 
the opening of farms, building of houses, purchase of stock, farming 
utensils, &c., but this sum, it is evident, will fall far short of what will 
be required for a work of such magnitude ; and it is believed that the 
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sale of a portion of their reservation will be the most direct means of 
supplying funds for the purposes above indicated. The assignment to 
each head of a family of a farm large enough for their easy support has 
required but about 50,000 of the 205,000 acres owned by the tribe ; so 
that the sale of a portion of the remainder, as provided for by treaty 
stipulations, would place these Indians in possession of funds sufficient 
to establish them in comfortable homes without further aid from the 
Government than that secured to them by present treaties. Such a pro 
cedure, I have reason to believe, would be sanctioned by the Indians, 
and I respectfully invite attention to the sixth article of the treaty of 
March 16, 1854, which provides that " the residue of the land hereby 
reserved, or of that which may be selected in lieu thereof, after all the 
Indian persons or families shall have had assigned to them permanent 
homes, may be sold for their benefit, under such laws, rules or regula 
tions as may hereafter be prescribed by the Congress or President of 
the United States." 

AGRICULTURE. 

From 600 to 700 acres have been planted with corn this season, and 
notwithstanding a protracted drought the crop looks well at this time, 
owing in part to improved cultivation, and promises a more abundant 
yield than last year; and unless injured by early frosts, the Omahas 
will have a large amount for sale. One field of over 100 acres, sown with 
wheat this year, has produced grain of excellent quality, though the 
product per acre falls somewhat short on account of the unfavorable 
season. An abundant supply of hay for the coming winter has been 
put up by the Indians. Many of them have good supplies of garden 
vegetables, yet others have fallen short for want of a sufficient supply of 
seeds of some*varieties ; and it is hoped that this deficiency will be sup 
plied next year. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

Deep interest is manifested by the Omahas in the building and im 
provements now in progress on their respective allotments, and the first 
cottage built by Indian labor as a sample has given general satisfac 
tion. A substantial school-house to accommodate about 50 pupils has 
also been erected by five young Indian carpenters, under direction of a 
competent mechanic, and arrangements are now made to increase the 
number of Indian apprentices to ten. The skill and industry displayed 
by these young Indian mechanics is as unexpected as gratifying. Others 
of the Indians have been engaged in fencing, and other improvements, 
and about 2,000 panels, or near four miles of new post and rail fence 
have been built by them this season, without any aid from white people. 
Brick-making has also been successfully engaged in, and one kiln has 
already been burnt, and is now being used for building the foundations 
of houses, for chimneys, and for the walling of wells. Another kiln of 
100,000 is now nearly ready for burning. The bricks are of good quality, 
and there being a great demand for them in the neighboring settlements 
at high prices, it is believed that extensive sales of them can be made 
with profit to the Indians. The labor of making the bricks is performed 
chiefly by the Indians, under the supervision, at present, of two white 
men ; but it is designed, in a short time hence, to use Indian labor alone 
in the manufacture of them. 

STOCK. 

The cows and oxen issued to the Omahas last year have done well, 
and are now in fine condition. The Indians are very careful of their 
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young stock, and several pairs of young oxen are now nearly ready for 
breaking. The former practice by the Indians of killing their cows and 
oxen for food, has now been entirely discontinued. A few of the 
Indians have hogs and chickens, but it is intended to introduce them 
more generally. A large number of ponies and some good work horses 
are in possession of the tribe ; these are in a thrifty condition. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

One school has been in operation during the year, and generally well 
attended ; but is vacated at present on account of most of the Indians 
being out on the summer hunt. The accompanying report of Joel War 
ner, the teacher of this school, is herewith submitted. The school is to 
be resumed about the first of 10th Month, and also another commenced 
about the same time in the new school-house. It is designed, if practi 
cable, to open another school in addition to these two, during the 
autumn, by which it is hoped the benefits of education will be more 
generally diffused through the tribe than has hitherto been the case. 
It is believed that these schools will be largely attended, as the Omahas 
manifest great interest in the education of their children. In addition 
to the usual course of instruction it is designed to pay special attention 
to teaching the English language to grown-up Indians, with a view of 
aiding them in their intercourse with their white neighbors. Many of 
their ancient superstitious customs are now being abandoned, and the 
more serious among them seem inclined to receive religious instruction. 

CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

The Omahas are peaceable, industrious, and contented, and their 
present situation gives ample assurance of a rapid advancement in 
civilization and general improvement. They look forward with deep in 
terest to a permanent settlement on their respective allotments of lands, 
and any measures calculated to unsettle them in the attainment of this 
desirable object would be regarded by them as one of the greatest 
calamities that could befall them. The health of the tribe has been 
generally good throughout the year. 
Very respectfully, thy friend. 

E. PAINTER, 

United States Indian Agent for the Omahas. 
SAMUEL M. JANNEY, 

Superintendent Indian Affairs, Omaha City, Nebraska. 



No. 92. 

OMAHA INDIAN AGENCY, 

August 25, 1870. 

DEAR SIR: I take pleasure in reporting the attendance and general 
condition of the school for the education of Indian children under my 
charge from October 25, 1869, to date, as follows : 

Whole number of pupils enrolled, 76 ; highest number any one day, 
53; average number during the year, 31; number of boys, 39; number 
of girls, 37 ; number reading in fifth reader 6, in fourth reader 7, in 
third reader 9, in second reader 12, in first reader 16, in primer 20, in 
alphabet 8 ; studying geography, 13 ; practical arithmetic, 11 ; primary 
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arithmetic, 23; writing, 32; drawing, 1; grammar, 5; declamation, 31 5 
astronomy and philosophy, 1. 

The general deportment of the children has been highly satisfactory, 
and the progress in learning and attention to study will compare favor 
ably with any school of white children heretofore under my charge. 
The school has been vacated since August 1, in consequence of the 
absence of most of the children, who are with their parents on the hunt. 
It is designed to reopen the school on the 3d of October next. Many of 
them speak the English language quite fluently, and others progress so 
rapidly in acquiring a knowledge of it that there has been no need of 
employing an interpreter. 

The Omahas seem much interested in the education of their children, 
and the prospects of a large attendance, when the school shall be re 
sumed, after the present vacation, is quite flattering. The system of 
object teaching, now coming into such general use in well-conducted 
schools, would be admirably adapted to the wants of the Indian chil 
dren. 

Eespectfully, yours, 

JOEL WABNER, 
Teacher of Omaha School. 

SAMUEL M. JANNEY, 

Superintendent Indian Affairs, Omaha, Nebraska. 



CENTRAI? SUPERINTENDENCE 

No. 93. 

OFFICE SUPERINTENDENT OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 

Laivrence, Kansas, Wth Month 8th, 1870. 

SIR : In transmitting this my second annual report, I have to repeat 
a continuance of some adverse influences retarding the work of civili 
zation in some localities, although of a less formidable character than 
that experienced last year. 

The hostility of the Indians of the Upper Arkansas agency in the 
summer of 1860, in their frequent raids upon the border settlements, 
retarded very materially our labor for their advancement in civiliza 
tion, inasmuch as it incited the citizen class to a desire for an extermi 
nating war in retaliation of their wrongs. The press, especially of the 
West, urgently calling for redress, afforded to the entire border settle 
ments, coveting the Indian lands, an opportunity of swelling the tide 
of extermination. * Earnestly as we sought for a council with this class 
of Indians, it was out of our power to reach them under such adverse 
circumstances. 

During the winter, while the tribes were retired from the plains and 
congregated in their encampments, we embraced the opportunity to 
meet them, and in a general council, at which all the disaffected tribes 
were specially invited to meet us, we convened on the North Fork of the 
Canadian, near the center of the settled portion of the Indian Territory, 
on the 13th of the 3d Month, and continued until the 13th. With the 
exception of the Upper Arkansas Indians, who were represented by 
only one chief, and of the Kiowas, in consequence of the great distance 
and scarcity of forage, the council was fully represented by the tribes 
of the southwest. During this protracted council the Indians were 
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fully informed of the policy of the Govern ment to open to them all the 
avenues leading to advancement in civilization, thrift, and comforts of life. 
At the same time they were as fully warned of the fearful consequences 
that would be sure to follow them in a repetition of their depredations 
upon citizens of the United States. Failing to meet at this council the 
distant tribes of the Upper Arkansas, and deeming it of vital importance 
that we reach these, the most hostile and troublesome of the tribes un 
der our care, we proceeded up the North Canadian to their village, and 
held a council with them near Camp Supply on the 21st of same month. 
In this council we gave them the same information, advice, encourage 
ment and warning, all of which was carefully interpreted, and fully com 
prehended by the assembled Cheyennes, Arapahoes, and Apaches, and 
elicited from them full and satisfactory responses. They expressed an 
earnest desire for the release of certain of their tribe held as prisoners 
of war, captured by General Carr, and for the privilege of purchasing 
ammunition to be used in hunting. We promised our eiforts for the 
release of the former, and for the privilege to be granted them to pur 
chase the latter, so soon as they could give assurance, satisfactory to 
the Government, that they would lead a peaceful life. We believe 
these Indians, with very few exceptions, have faithfully kept their 
promise to us that they would no more follow the w T ar path. Notwith 
standing, in the early part of summer, a portion of the disaffected 
Sioux and Northern Cheyennes, so long harassed by the soldiers in Ne 
braska, with a portion of the Kiowas and Comanches, reached them in 
a protracted " Medicine Council, 7 near the headwaters of the Washita, 
the sight of whose mountains produced fresh incitement to revenge 
their beloved chief, their women and children slaughtered there by 
General Custar, and which was an appropriate place to organize a 
council of war. At this gathering the Cheyennes and Arapahoes were 
urged to unite in a general war, and, as we have been credibly informed, 
a plan was inaugurated to capture Supply and Sill. The conse 
quences, however, of a renewal of this course of conduct had been so 
clearly set before them, and mindful of their pledges of fidelity to the 
Government, this appeal to arms failed to draw them into hostilities ; 
and the entire Arapaho tribe, with most of the Cheyennes, have re 
mained at peace, although the press has maintained otherwise. We 
have the encouragement that some of the more prominent of these tribes 
are commencing the pursuits of agriculture, with a fair prospect that 
others will follow their example at no distant day. Their reservation 
has not yet been assured to them by act of Congress, and should claim 
the early attention of that body before the expenditure of appropria 
tions for permanent improvements. 

Agent Darlington is exerting a very good influence over the tribes of 
this, the Upper Arkansas agency, and arrangements are in progress for 
opening schools among them at an early day. We have reason to hope 
that, under a continuance of his supervision and labor, these tribes, so 
long a terror to the inhabitants of the frontier, will be gradually drawn 
away from their old haunts to a close relationship with the more civil 
ized tribes. 

KIOWAS, COMANCHES, AND APACHES. 

The principal troubles from the Indians of this superin tendency have 
arisen from the Kiowas, Comanches, and Apaches, who have never 
ceased their raids into Texas and New Mexico. These Indians assert 
their right to roam at will in Texas, they having been driven from their 
hunting grounds in that State by superior force, and never having re- 
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liiiquished their rights thereto. Until this claim to Texas soil, founded 
on justice or otherwise, is amicably settled, we may expect a continu 
ance of these raids on the one hand, and retaliation on the other, in the 
future as in the past. We would again submit, looking no further than 
to motives of expediency, that it would vastly reduce the expense of the 
service if the Government would adopt the peaceful mode of negotiating 
a reconciliation of these differences. If they have been despoiled of 
their just rights, the true policy would be to repair the wrong, and mete 
out to the injured party equity and justice. 

A good work in agriculture, commenced by General Hazen, has been 
enlarged and improved by Agent Tatum, but through the hostility of 
some of these Indians, during the summer, some of the fields were aban 
doned, and many of the employes retired from the service. We have to 
regret that nmcli less will be realized from agricultural operations 
in this agency than we had reason to hope for under more peaceful re 
lations. Notwithstanding the cooperation and aid kindly extended by 
the officers in command, I believe it is unfavorable to Indian civilization 
that the agency and military post are so nearly located and allied to each 
other. 

The Wichitas and affiliated bands fully represented in the council re 
ferred to, gave us full and minute information of their condition and wants. 
They are a loyal, peaceable, and deserving people, and desirous for improve 
ment. They justly complained of their want of a permanent reserve, 
and of their great need of agricultural implements, mill, and schools, 
and desired to be favored with an agent. They also requested that 
their supplies be issued at their agency instead of Fort Sill, which had 
heretofore subjected them to great inconvenience. So far as possible, 
we have the pleasure of announcing that these reasonable requests have 
been favorably responded to, and we have the encouraging hope that 
we shall see the straggling remnants of these tribes advancing to a higher 
and better life. Their new reserve on the rich bottom of the Washita 
having been judiciously selected and recommended by a commission ap 
pointed to that service, should claim the early action of Congress, that 
this deserving people may possess a laud they can call their home, upon 
whose limits none may encroach. 

The absentee Delawares and Shawnees, numbering respectively 95 and 
567, are nearly self-sustaining, are industrious, peaceable, and are hav 
ing some degree of prosperity in their quiet little houses. The houses 
and improvements of these bands and the Wichitas having been de 
stroyed during the late war, and they being left without annuities from 
the Government, their advancement in domestic improvements must be 
necessarily very slow, and they must be subject to frequent sufferings. 
The are deserving subjects of a generous Government. Being contig 
uous to the Sac and Fox reservation, they should be attached to that 
agency, and be under its guardian care. Schools will be soon opened 
for their children, and we may expect a brighter page in the history of 
this suffering people will soon open before them. 

The selection of new homes by the Pottawatomies includes the homes 
long occupied by many of these Indians. Great care should be exer 
cised, in establishing the same, to secure the rights of the weaker party. 

The Sacs and Foxes made but little effort last year in the raising of 
produce for their subsistence, having arranged for a removal by treaty 
to a new reserve, adjoining the Creek nation on the west. This removal 
was accomplished in the 12th Month, under the careful supervision of 
Agent Miller. They now occupy a beautiful tract of 480,000 acres, well 
supplied with clear, living streams of water, rich and productive bottom 
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lands, diversified with prairie and undulating woodlands covered with 
valuable timber, in which roam an abundance of deer, turkeys, and other 
wild game. The Sacs and Foxes are well satisfied with their change of 
homes, have opened and made commendable improvement in the culti 
vation of small farms, inclosed by good fences, and will receive quite 
an income from the fruits of their first summer s labor. As Agent Miller 
will soon be relieved at his own request, the erection of buildings and other 
improvements provided for in their late treaty have been necessarily, 
but too long delayed. We look for the accomplishment of this labor, 
as also the opening of schools, at an early day, for which the tribe has 
expressed an earnest desire. One chief with his band declined to re 
move with the tribe, and although repeatedly visited and urged to join 
his nation, he has constantly rejected all proposals for removal. Many 
of his band listened to our advice and joined their band south. Some 
have gone to other detachments of their tribe in Iowa and Nebraska, 
leaving this chief with his number much reduced. 

I would recommend that efforts be made at an early day for the 
removal of the Missouri and Iowa Sacs and Foxes to the new reserva 
tion in the Indian Territory. This new home possesses superior advan 
tages naturally, and is free from the demoralizing influences to which 
they are constantly subjected in the States, and would afford to each 
member of the tribe nearly a whole section of land. A consolidation 
of the tribe would reduce the number of agents and employes, and 
greatly lessen the expenses of the service; while their facilities for 
agricultural pursuits would be all that could be desired, and the organ 
ization and progress of their educational interests would receive far less 
opposition. 

The Kickapoos, very generally, are advancing in civilization. They 
occupy a very desirable reserve of 28,585 acres in the northeast portion 
of Kansas, and through which the Central Branch Union Pacific Kail- 
road passes. The country surrounding them being rapidly settled up 
by enterprising and friendly citizens renders their domain a valuable 
one, and desirable to them for a permanent abode. They unwillingly 
listen to any proposition for removal to any other home. Unlike many 
of the other Kansas tribes, the Kickapoos, by their quiet, loyal, and 
industrious habits, under the watchful and efficient administration of 
Agent Miles, have gained the confidence and enjoy many of the com 
forts shared by their citizen neighbors. The interest in the education 
of their youth, as manifested in the increase of their attendance at 
school, with their desire to expend a portion of their beneficial fund in 
the erection of school buildings, is a very encouraging feature of this 
tribe. Considering their freedom from the encroachments of the white 
people, their home attachments, industry, and general advancement in 
civilization, I would regard any proposition for their removal as prema 
ture. 

Anticipating the fulfillment of their arrangements with the Cherokees 
for future homes, many of the Shawnees have already removed thither, 
and most of those yet remaining will remove this fall, even though they 
may not be able to dispose of their estates in Kansas advantageously, 
being obstructed as they are by prolonged and unjust legislation. As 
guardian of these Indians, the Government has permitted her citizens 
so far to violate her just statutes as to enter upon, occupy, and improve, 
in undisturbed possession, their fairest lands, thus adding to the wealth 
and comfort of the citizen outlaw, to the discomfort and pinching pov 
erty of her suffering wards, some of whom have been driven from their 
humble but loved homes, and compelled, if permitted a resting place 
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on soil of their own, to occupy such portion thereof as the coveting and 
unwelcome intruder did not desire for himself. These lawless occupants 
of the soil of others have for years, from the proceeds thereof, retained 
counsel at the seat of Government for the security of these lands to 
themselves, in cooperation with their members of Congress, and in a 
recent bill, in reference thereto, provision is made for their retaining 
said lands on the payment of $2 50 per acre, when, if they were 
removed therefrom, or compelled to pay to the outraged owners a price 
which a fair competition would secure to them, as justice should 
secure it, these Indians would at once remove to the Cherokee country 
with means sufficient to enable them to open and improve homes, and 
to surround themselves with the necessary comforts of life, and for lack 
of which many of these poor Shawnees have gone to premature graves. 
This lingering injustice has continued the Shawnee agency two years 
longer than its natural life, at an unnecessary expense to the Govern 
ment ; and it is proper to remark here that while this class of intruders 
are enjoying their ill-gotten incomes, the Black Bob Shawnees are 
appealing to their guardian, the Government, for aid to keep them from 
actual starvation, and some five hundred dollars has been expended for 
that purpose the past year. 

All the tribes constituting the Osage Eiver agency have removed to 
the Indian Territory, except the Miamies. Some of these are willing 
and competent to become citizens of the United States, while the larger 
portion are desirous to purchase and improve homes with their friends 
south. But, as in the above recited condition of the Shawuee lands, 
this reserve is also covered with the same incubus, highly detrimental 
to the owner, to the occupant, and to the good name of the Govern 
ment that permits this evil. This reserve is in the rich and populous 
counties of Miami and Linn, through which the Missouri River, Fort 
Scott and Gulf Railroad passes, rendering all these lands desirable 
and valuable. They would sell rapidly and at remunerative prices if 
they were unincumbered by these lawless settlers. This tribe, poor but 
deserving, are anxious to sell their property and remove from these 
scenes of trouble and vexation, so long patiently endured, but the 
occupants of said land are in organized resistance against the approach 
of all competing purchasers who would pay the rightful owners the 
value of their property. In reference to all such organized leagues of 
citizens of the United States against the laws and authority of the 
same, I have deemed it ray duty in former reports to call for the removal 
of whatever stands as obstacles between these Indians and a just price 
for their estates. This agency should be discontinued at once 

The Ottawas have all removed from Franklin County, Kansas, and 
Lave made a choice selection for a permanent home south of Baxter 
Springs, and adjoining the Peorias, Piarikeshaws, Weas, and Kaskas- 
kias. They have entered industriously into the improvement of new 
farms, have nearly all comfortable houses, and are rapidly accumulating 
the means for happy homes. But sharing the common lot of others in 
immigrating, they have been subject to heavy expenditures of funds, 
and suffered from decimation in numbers by death. They are also suf 
fering from the diversion of the proceeds of their lands in Kansas to .the 
Ottawa University, upon which they had depended for their improve 
ments in the Indian Territory. It is to be regretted that so long time 
has elapsed since said sales, and yet they have had to struggle in pov 
erty and suspense, unable in their new settlement to receive, when most 
needed, the benefits of their rightful funds. Having expended liberally 
of their lands, under their treaty, for the education of their youth, rely- 
17 I A 
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ing upon its provisions, they were entirely without the benefits of schools 
from 1862 to 1870. Now with self-reliance they have, this year, erected 
a good school-house, and nearly all of their youth are receiving the bene 
fits of education. 

The Peorias, Piankeshaws, Weas, and Kaskaskias are following the 
good example of their neighbors, the Ottawa s. They have also built a 
school-house, and most of their youth will hereafter enjoy the advantages 
of common-school instruction. These remnants of ancient tribes are 
making commendable advancement in agriculture and improvements in 
the common comforts of life. In their new homes may be seen the evi 
dent fruits of industry since last year. 

Most of the Wyandotts have removed from their old homes in Kan 
sas, and, on the proper adjustment of their land titles, nearly all will 
join their brethren on their new reservation on Spring Kiver, Situated 
as they have been in the vicinity of Kansas City, subject to all the de 
moralizing influences that always infest such small tribes near large 
settlements, their numbers have been fearfully decimated, and their 
property squandered. They and the Quapaws propose, each, to erect a. 
school this autumn, and we have the encouraging prospect that the day 
is not distant when nearly all the youth of the tribes resident on the 
Spying River reservations will be recipients of the blessings arising 
from education and industrial enterprise. Located on the border of the 
Territory, in close proximity to a population unfriendly to their interests, 
and desirous for their extinction; subject, also, to constant and resistless 
temptations to vice under its manifold forms, we have felt that these 
important interests should in an especial manner, in this locality, be 
fostered and encouraged. 

The Osages have had little opportunity for improvement, either in 
the common pursuits of life or in education. Compelled to remain most 
of the year upon the plains, driven from their homes by rapacious set 
tlers, their small annuity affording but scanty relief, they have for the 
most part relied upon the buffalo for their support; yet their subsist 
ence, in part, has been obtained by depredations committed upon herds 
of Texas cattle passing over their reserve on their way to northern mar 
kets, numbering, in the aggregate, hundreds of thousands per annum. 
Complaints having frequently arisen concerning this evil practice, fol 
lowed by exorbitant claims for redress, and provision having been made 
through the " intercourse laws " for proper remuneration for the transit 
of stock over Indian lands, and this business having so largely increased, 
the Osages were advised to adopt the customs of the Indian nations 
below them, exacting a small tax per head on all stock driven across 
their reserve, and that they commit no more trespass upon drovers. To 
this arrangement they agreed, and further promised that all drovers 
complying therewith should be protected in the safe transit of their 
herds to the States. But this equitable arrangement, proffered by the 
Indians, was very generally defiantly disregarded by the drovers, who 
usually approach the tribes with sufficient force of armed men for their 
protection. Thus these outraged Indians have been invited to a renewal 
of their old, evil habits. Notwithstanding this disregard of their rights, 
they have assured us they have refrained from taking stock by force, 
and look to the Government for redress. That a just retribution has not 
followed this defiance of an equitable arrangement, sought and inau 
gurated by the tribe, must be accredited to their forbearance. The 
recent law of Congress, providing for the sale of their lands in Kansas, 
and for the purchase of a new reserve in the Cherokee country, and for 
their removal thither with their consent, was recently introduced to the 
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whole tribe, in council assembled, and received their full assent to its 
provisions. Under the superior advantages secured to this large tribe 
by the provisions of said law, we are encouraged to believe that the ex 
penditure of their augmented funds will be so extended to beneficial 
objects and pursuits, under the fostering care of Agent Gibson, that 
great good will result therefrom, and that their old practice of hunting 
and plunder may soon be exchanged for the more peaceful and quiet pur 
suits of agriculture. Their new reserve west of the 90th degree of west lon 
gitude includes the improvement of a considerable number of the Dela- 
wares, who, in selecting the same, supposed they were east of said meri 
dian. Owing to this contingency and other discouragements, some three 
hundred of these latter have removed upon the lands of the Peorias, 
east of the Neosho, and desire permission to establish their homes there. 
Having made previous arrangements with the Cherokees, and invested 
their funds with the same, thereby becoming a part of said nation, it is 
unfortunate that they again find it necessary to seek a new home out 
side the limits of the Cherokee diminished reserve. While I am not 
prepared to make a recommendation in the premises, it is quite desira 
ble that the parties in interest reconcile their unsettled affairs to mutual 
advantage. 

The Kansas Indians have made as encouraging progress in education 
as could be expected in their unsettled condition. Many of the tribe 
manifest a desire for the opportunity of commencing a self-suppotting 
life in a new and permanent home. They are decreasing in numbers 
and are enfeebled in body from various and natural causes, incident to 
small tribes, resident for generations, isolated from other tribes. So 
much has been said and written of the probability of the early removal 
of these Indians to a new reservation, and surrounded as they have long 
been by a community of restless citizens, desiring their removal that 
they might possess these fair lands, has had the effect to render all 
efforts on the part of the Kaws to labor for the support of their families 
exceedingly discouraging, all efforts in this direction tending only to 
temporary advantage. This feature in respect to this tribe has rendered 
the persevering labors of Agent Stubbs, for their general improvement, 
productive of far less benefit than would have been the case had the 
tribe been located on what they considered their permanent home. Yet 
they have been comfortably subsisted during this year upon their small 
annuity, with the addition of $8,000 proceeds of sale of timber and right 
of way to the railroad through their lands, while over $3,000 added to 
their annuity was expended for their subsistence the previous year. 
The sale of their reserve and i&gt;rovision for a new home adjoining the 
Osages, with their consent, should claim the early attention of the gov 
ernment. Their present credits are insufficient for any practical efforts 
for their advancement in civilization, but the proceeds of a fair sale of 
their domain would furnish them with ample means to provide the tribe 
with a new home, and with all requisite aid for their advancement in all 
their industrial pursuits and the various means of civilization, and it is 
the duty of the Government to secure to them the just value of their 
property. To permit their lands to be opened to settlers, or to any other 
purchasers, at prices below their value, and cause their removal in pov 
erty to new homes, dependent on the uncertainty of annual appropria 
tions for their subsistence, would be very unwise legislation. I would 
recommend that their diminished reserve be put in market, in quarter 
sections, to the highest bidder, for thirty days, at not less than $8 per 
acre. All unsold at the expiration of the time, to be continued thirty 
days at not less than $5 per acre, to be continued monthly in like mail- 
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ner, at $3 50, $2 50, and $1 25. Then the residue (if any) of the 
diminished reserve, with the trust lands, might be offered for not less 
than $1 per acre. Afterward, the residue in whole sections to the high 
est bidders ; the whole proceeds (costs and scrip excepted) to be placed 
to the credit of the tribe. With their consent to remove with the 
Osages, whose language they speak, and with whom they would affiliate, 
under the same agent, their physicial condition would be improved, their 
material interest enhanced, and the expense of the service reduced. 
, While the Pottawatomies, who have taken their land in severally, 
are preparing for the sale of their farms and for removing to a new 
reserve, selected by them, west of the Seminole nation, in the Indian 
Territory, the prairie band of said tribe, holding their lands in common, 
like the Kickapoos, unwillingly listen to any proposal for removal. For 
more general information respecting the condition of this tribe, I have 
to refer to the more detailed account of Agent Morris. 

We are often greeted with the unwelcome question from the distrust 
ing Indians, " Will our people, taking new homes in the Indian Terri 
tory, be secure in that country from a repetition of removal in the future, 
so sadly experienced in the past?" To them the signs of the time in the 
influx of immigration, the tone of the public press, the boldness of ad 
venturers rushing upon the Indian lands, the rapid extension of rail 
roads, with their treasurer purchasing lands and influence, are alarming 
sigus of impending evil. The Government is earnestly requested to pro 
tect this last and only home of our red brother against even the approach 
of all these impending evils. The first step towards effectual improve 
ment of the tribes must be based upon permanent locality. The Indian 
must be secure in his home, one that he can call his own. He must feel 
that he is u sitting under his own vine and fig tree, with no one to make 
him afraid." His cottage, however humble, must be his, in fee simple, 
and he must realize this ownership. Then, and then only, can he suc 
cessfully commence to travel the upward road to a better and higher 
life, drawing around him his family, with the comfort and happiness of 
real ownership. Th is reality once fixed in the Indian mind, we may 
hope for his advancement in all the avenues to civilization. It may be 
confidently hoped the organization of the general council of all the 
tribes in the Indian Territory, under the provisions of the treaties of 18GG, 
looking to a blending of interests, and the enactment of laws beneficial 
and protective alike to all, may tend largely to this happy end. 

Kespectfully, 

ESTOCH IIOAG, 
Superintendent Indian Affairs. 
Hon. E. S. PARKER, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 



No. 04. 

OFFICE OF KIOWA AND OOMANGHE AGENOY, 

Fort Sill, Indian Territory, Stk Month I2th, 1870. 

In compliance with the laws and regulations of Indian affairs, I here 
with make my second annual report of the Indians, &c., in this agency. 
80011 after my last report many of the Indians here were taken sick 
of bilious complaints. This arose from two causes: 1st. It had been a 
wet season, which in new countries is apt to cause malaria and bilious 
complaints. 2d. All the Indians had green corn in abundance, and 
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many of them also had a great many watermelons, cantelopes, cucum 
bers, and various kinds of vegetables new to them. Large quantities of 
corn were eaten by them as soon as it became fit to boil ; watermelons 
were generally eaten before they were ripe, and frequently before they 
were half grown ; and other vegetables were eaten much sooner than 
they ought to have been. They were frequently told that they would 
make them sick, but they paid little regard to the admonition. Before 
the melons were gone they began to get sick, and many of them died. 
The idea that the sickness was caused by living in this locality gener 
ally prevailed among them ; consequently they nearly all moved away. 
Some of them did not return until in the winter ; and a part of the 
Apaches went to the Cheyennes, and still remain with them. 

During the year I860 the Kiowas, Apaches, and Comanches (who- 
live on the reserve) behaved better, I am told by several who are ac 
quainted with them, than they had done for many of the previous years, 
and yet they had not been clear of committing some depredations. The 
chiefs, I believe, very generally, if not universally, endeavored to con 
trol their young men, but it is as impracticable for the chiefs to prevent 
their young men from stealing horses and mules as it is for civil officers 
to prevent the commission of crime by wicked men in civilized commu 
nities. 

The. Indians during the summer and fall appeared to anticipate that 
the amount of annuity goods would be small, on account of their having 
behaved well during the last year. They repeatedly told me that when 
they behaved well they got but a small amount of goods, and the only 
way to get a large amount was to go on the war path a while, kill a few 
white people, steal a good many horses and mules, and then make a 
treaty, and they would get a large amount of presents and a liberal sup 
ply of goods for that fall. Without giving myself any great uneasiness 
on that account, I felt sure that the Indians would be mistaken. In a 
circular letter from the Interior Department dated June 12, 1860, it is 
stated that for " acts of murder, theft, or robbery the tribe will be held 
responsible, and their annuities will be withheld until the offenders are 
delivered up by them to be properly punished. * * But 

when they come in and locate upon reservations with a view of becom 
ing friendly to the Government, and cultivating the arts and habits of 
civilized life, every assistance practicable in the way of clothing, provi 
sions, and agricultural implements will be given them." I felt satisfied 
that there had been no depredation claims accumulated against them 
since the treaty in 18C8, and had no idea whatever that their fund would 
be withheld to pay for depredations committed prior to or during the 
war, inasmuch as it was not mentioned in the treaty, and knowing that 
they had a large amount of goods the previous fall ; but I was greatly 
mistaken in my anticipations, which I learned when the annuity goods 
came. On seeing them the Indians commenced at once to complain 
about the quantity. 4 As there was no explanation came to me, I was 
unable to give a reason to the Indians until a mouth or two afterwards. 
I learned, upon inquiry, that their annuity money had been retained to 
pay depredation claims. 

In 1868 there was hardware sent with the annuity goods consisting 
of small axes, tin and camp kettles, fry-pans, butcher knives, needles, 
thread, combs, &c., costing $1,291 05. There was nothing in this line 
in 1869, when the value of the goods sent was less than one-fourth of 
what it was in 1868. I am told by parties, who for many years have 
been on the frontier, that this is the usual, if not the universal, way of 
dealing with the Indians. At the close of a war with them, after they 
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have committed many barbarous murders and stolen a large number of 
horses and mules, a treaty has been made, and it was understood by the 
Indians that they were to retain all the horses and mules stolen previ 
ous to that time, and have a large amount of goods, but they were not 
to steal any more. If they behaved reasonably well in future they did 
not get many goods. This business has been transacted by parties liv 
ing far from the Indians, and, viewing it from the standpoint of justice 
to pioneer settlers, they can easily see that it is right for them to be 
compensated for the losses occasioned by the Indians ; and according 
to the treaty with the Indians, they are to pay for the depredations that 
they commit. But they have probably never considered that, being 
managed in the way in which it is, is causing the Government to virtu 
ally give a premium to the Indians for their murders and depredations 
by giving to them with a liberal hand immediately after committing 
their depredations, and withholding when they do not commit them ; 
and if this is the way that business with them is in future to be con 
ducted, I think it leaves but little room for Christian labor among them, 
as it must be almost wholly paralyzed by such a course. If the Indians 
received but a small amount of annuity goods immediately after they 
had committed their depredations, even if the claim had not reached 
the Department, and then deal with them with a more liberal hand 
when they behave themselves, I think it would be better for the In 
dians, better for the Government, and vastly better for frontier settlers. 

The Pena-teth-ka band of Oomanches have for many years been in 
clined to take the white man s road, as they express it, and learn to 
farm ; but the encouragement that they have received from the Govern 
ment has been so meager that they are not as far advanced to-day as 
they were two years ago ; and several other bauds of the Cornanches 
and the Kiowas tell them, and have told me, that they do not get as 
many presents, and are not dealt with as liberally by the Government, 
as are the hostile Indians ; that it will not do for them to quit their 
depredations and adapt themselves to civilized life, as they will be neg 
lected and become poor, like the Pena-teth-kas; in proof of which they 
cite me not only to the above-named band of Oomanches, but to the 
Wichitas and affiliated bands of Indians, telling us that they are exam 
ples of the neglect of the Government to the Indians who have quit the 
war-path, and that they are worse off than they are, and do not receive 
as many presents from the Government. In telling this to me, I am 
aware that they tell the truth, shameful as it is to an enlightened Gov 
ernment. 

Last spring some of the young men of the Pena-teth-kas joined the 
disaffected Indians, alleging, as a reason, that they, also, might receive 
more benefit from the Government. 

As a lesson of instruction to the Indians, I think that the amount of 
goods for the Kiowas, Apaches, and Comanches should not be very large 
for next fall, and then give double the proportion to the Indians who 
have remained peaceably with us, notwithstanding a portion of the 
young men from all the Comanche bands have joined the hostile In 
dians; and then next year, and in future, give them liberally of goods 
when they behave reasonably well, and withhold them when they do 
not 

General Grierson, who commands at Fort Gill, and I, have frequently 
consulted about the Indians. More than a year ago we concluded that 
the Indians would have less inducement to steal horses if they could 
not sell them; to prevent which the general issued an order prohibiting 
traders or citizens from purchasing horses or mules of the Indians. In 
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a few instances the general lias given permission for parties to pur 
chase animals of the Indians to be used here. This prohibition makes 
it more difficult for the well-disposed Indians to procure the necessaries 
of life j but, under all the circumstances, we think it best. While the 
Indians have an open market to sell horses, many of them will steal 
them to supply the market. 

By an order from the military department, arms and ammunition are 
not allowed to be sold or given to the Indians. This is as it should be, 
so far as it applies to the Kiowas, Comanches, and Apaches, but I think 
the commanding officer should, at his discretion, allow the Gaddoes 
and other of the affiliated bands to purchase some for their own use. 
They have not for many years fought against the Government, nor are 
they addicted to stealing. 

Last spring the Kiowas, Apaches, and Comanches all appeared very 
restless and uneasy. Many of the latter tribe had cultivated corn and 
vegetables last year, inclosing lots with temporary fences, and assisted 
in planting ; but last spring there were none of them who appeared 
willing to do anything toward raising a crop. They told me, however, 
that the next spring they would go to work at planting and cultivating 
their land. I believe they were aware that there was going to be trou 
ble here this summer. 

At the annual " medicine dance," which occurs about the time the 
cotton falls from the cottonwood trees, the Kiowas, Apaches, Cheyennes, 
and about half of the Comanches concluded to remain on the plains for 
a time and commit some depredations, assigning four reasons therefor: 
1st, because they got so lew annuity goods last fall ; 2d, because so 
many of them got sick and died here last summer and fall ; 3d, because 
they are not allowed to purchase ammunition; 4th, dividing the land 
into reservations, instead of having all the Indian country in common, 
and liberty to roam and hunt over it at will. They commenced their 
depredations in Texas, soon after the dance, and have continued, at fre 
quent intervals and at various points, ever since; have murdered 
many persons there ; taken several women and children into captivity, 
and have stolen and destroyed a large amount of property ; and have 
caused the frontier settlements of Texas to be withdrawn near 150 miles, 
as I have been informed. The Kiowas accuse the Cheyennes of being 
the most urgent for war, and of taking the most prominent part in the 
depredations, but I think they are all about alike guilty. 

On the 28th of 5th Month last, 20 or 30 of the Comanches, with a few 
Cheyennes, made a raid in this vicinity, drove some men out of one of 
the agency corn-fields, stole about 20 head of horses and mules, and 
killed one man, without meeting with any loss themselves. On the night 
of the 12th of 6th Month, eight Kiowas took 73 mules from the quarter 
master s corral. They were detected about the time they got them out, 
and pursued in the morning, but the trail was lost among fresh buffalo 
tracks. About daybreak on the 22d of 6th Month, 5 Kiowas came to 
a camp of citizens, about 200 yards from the agency, who were working 
for the Government, shot one of the men, but did not kill him ; then rode 
to the butcher pen, about one mile from the agency, killed one of the men 
there, and stole several of their horses. Another man was killed in the 
vicinity the same morning, by a different party of Indians. Since that 
time there have been several herds of cattle stampeded between here 
and Ked Eiver, that were being driven to this place for Government 
use, and one of the herders killed. We understood from the Indians 
that they did not intend to have a general war. From about the 1st of 
7th Month the Indians have beeii sending word to the general &lt; nd 
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myself, to know ii" they might come back and be friends again. We 
sent word to them that they might, if they would deliver to us the cap 
tives and horses they had stolen, and let us know who had been the 
leaders in the various raids in Texas and here, but we could not tell yet 
what would be done with them. 

On the 14th of 7th Month, Black Eagle, one of the principal chiefs 
of the Kiowas, came to see us in regard to returning. We gave the 
same reply to him that we had previously sent to them. I am told 
that in no case have the Kiowas ever been required to return a horse or 
mule that they had stolen. Black Eagle gave us the assurance that all 
the Kiowas would be here in a few days, with the mules stolen from 
the quartermaster; but, instead of coming in, nearly all the chiefs, with 
their young men, went to Texas, and made the most extensive raid of 
the season. 

The Indians on the plains appear to be well supplied with guns and 
ammunition. They report that they got some of these from traders 
who go to their camps from New Mexico, giving, in exchange, horses, 
mules, and cattle, stolen from Texas. They say these Mexican traders 
encourage them to steal from Texas. They sometimes take buffalo 
robes to New Mexico, and sometimes to Chihuahua, in Mexico, to trade 
for ammunition. 

The Qau-ha-da or Roving Band of Comanches, who are variously es 
timated at from 500 to 2,000, are having a very injurious effect on the 
Kiowas, Apaches, and Comanches located here ; they delight to ridicule 
them for remaining here instead of doing as they do, roam unmolested 
over the plains, and raid in Texas when they wish, without any one call 
ing them to account ; they belong to this reservation, but have not re 
ported themselves here. 

The Indians have undoubtedly commenced and carried on their dep 
redations this year without cause ; every thing reasonable has been done 
for them by the officers and others in this vicinity that could be done ; 
they have received no injuries, indignities, or insults from citizens or 
soldiers, but they, no doubt, expected to get a large amount of goods 
for discontinuing their murders and depredations. 

There has been no opportunity to count the Indians for several 
months. I shall, therefore, take the last census that was made for issu 
ing rations, which was about one year ago, with the corrections as we 
have been able to make since: Kiowas, 1,896; Apaches, 300; Co 
manches, 2,742 ; Wichitas, 260 ; Caddoes, 500 ; Delawares, 95 ; Kee- 
chees, 100; Towacanies, 140; Wacoes, 1^5; Hie-en-eyes, 100. 

In the spring of 1869, General Hazen, who was in charge of the In 
dians of this agency, contracted to have several hundred acres of land 
plowed for the various tribes of Indians; he appeared to have a com 
prehensive view of Indian affairs, and was carrying it out with energy ; 
his labors ceased here on the MOth of 6th Month, 1869, previous to the 
execution of his plans for farming; his interest for the Indians and 
agency, however, has not ceased ; in the spring of 1870 he furnished me 
with $3,000 to be expended, in his name, for agricultural purposes ; but 
for this I should have been unable to have done any farming for the In 
dians or the agency, having failed to obtain funds from the Department 
for the purpose. With the assistance thus furnished I have been en 
abled to render valuable assistance to some of the affiliated bands of 
Indians. The Delawares, Caddoes, and Hie-en-eyes appear to be mak 
ing creditable efforts to farm, but are very deficient in agricultural imple 
ments, a few of which have been furnished. The Wichitas prefer their 
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small patches in the edge of the woods to a field. The Coraanches r 
Kiowas, and Apaches have made no effort to raise a crop this year. 

There have been no schools in the agency the past year; there have 
been no funds either to bnild houses or sustain teachers for the affiliated 
bauds of Indians, many of whom are very desirous of having schools 
among them. By the regulations there must be 30 scholars in a school 
before there can be a second school in the agency; this condition, I think, 
should not exist; there are probably two-thirds of the district schools 
in the States that do not have 30 scholars each ; were such a regula 
tion required there, it would result in a very serious disadvantage and 
wrong to numerous neighborhoods; the influence will be no less detri 
mental among the Indians. 

I am having a one-story stone building erected for a school-house, 30 
by 60 feet ; on the lower floor there is to be a school-room, 25 by 30 feet, 
a hall and two other rooms ; on the upper floor there is to be a hall and 
four rooms. 

Since my last report I have completed the agency building and erected 
a saw-mill, with shingle machine and grist-mill for corn attached, with 
a part of the upper story finished off for a house for the engineer. I 
have also had a house erected for a farmer and for the miller, all of 
which are substantial and in good condition. 

The two commissary buildings erected during the past year under the 
supervision of the military department, and transferred to me on the 1st 
of 7th Month last, are both very frail and defective ; one of them has 
leaned over 7J inches in the story of 10 feet. I have four props against 
it to prevent it from falling. 

Colonel Grierson, the commanding officer at Fort Sill, has endeavored, 
I believe, to faithfully carry out the policy of the administration in its 
treatment of the Indians, and has rendered all the assistance practica 
ble to assist me in my official labors with them. The clemency shown 
them, however, has only been accepted as cowardice. With his concur 
rence and counsel I withheld the rations until the seven captives taken 
by the Kiowas were delivered to me, instead of purchasing them, as 
has been usually done, at from a few hundred dollars to fifteen hundred, 
as I have been informed has sometimes been paid for them. They have 
returned 31 head of the mules stolen from the quartermaster, and the 
only one stolen from the agency. 

From what I can learn, the Indians do not intend to commit further 
depredations in this vicinity, but intend to continue it in Texas, espe 
cially the Qua-ha-da band of Comanehes, and the most disaffected ones 
of the other Indians who will join them in their raids into that State. 
Eespectfully, 

LAUEIE TATUM, 
United States Indian Agent. 

Friend ENOCH HOAO, 

Superintendent Indian Affairs. 



No. 95. 

UPPER ARKANSAS AGENCY, 

North Fork Canadian, Indian Territory, 9th Month 1st, 1870. 
ESTEEMED FRIEND: From the date of my last annual report, 9th 
Month 6th, 1869, up to the time of the removal of the agency, early in 
5th Month last, from Camp Supply to the North Fork of the Canadian 
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River, where the military road from Fort Harker to Fort Sill crosses 
that stream, nothing of importance transpired among the Indians of this 
agency. The Indians, when not absent hunting the buifalo, have drawn 
such rations as they needed, with which they seemed well satisfied, ex 
cept in the matter of sugar and coffee, of which they are extremely fond, 
and wished to receive a larger amount than the regulations allowed 
them, viz., 4 pounds of sugar per 100 rations, and 2 pounds of coffee per 
100 rations. 

As it was known the Indians would not permanently remain in the 
vicinity of Camp Supply, nothing could be done in the way of erecting 
buildings for our comfort, or preparing the ground for future harvests; 
but the time has not altogether been lost. We have been becoming 
acquainted with the leading men of the tribes, and thus preparing the 
way for future usefulness. 

About the end of 5th Month last the mules belonging to a train often 
wagons, loaded with Indian subsistence stores, and four wagons loaded 
with traders goods, en route from Camp Supply to the new agency, were 
captured, and one of the train men killed by a small party of Apaches. 
Following this outbreak several men were killed around Supply, but by 
what parties the murders were committed we have not been able to as 
certain. 

ARAPAHOES. 

These Indians have remained at peace, and not a single instance has 
come to our knowledge of any of them committing any depredations 
within the past year. All the leading men among them have said re 
peatedly to me that they will never again make war upon the whites. 

CHEYENNES. 

A portion of these Indians, led by Medicine Arrow and Bull Bear, 
about 200 in number, are reported to have gone north of the North 
Platte River, late in the spring or early in the summer, and consequently 
I know nothing of their conduct since. I believe all the remaining 
Cheyennes were at the council of Kiowas, Comanches, and other tribes, 
held in 5th Month, on or near the Salt Fork of the Red River, when the 
question of peace or war was fully discussed. Of the particulars of that 
discussion, we learn from Indian testimony that but one Cheyenne chief 
spoke in favor of war, and he was one that has very little influence in 
his tribe. A considerable number left the council before it closed, and 
came to the agency before any depredations were committed, and re 
mained during all the time of the continuance of Indian hostilities. Big 
Joke, a very prominent chief, remained at the council for a longer period, 
and we have abundant Indian testimony that he labored earnestly and 
faithfully to prevent any of the tribe from doing anything offensive to 
the Government, and for the preservation of peace and good order, and 
I believe he has been eminently successful. He has recently been to 
the agency, in company with his baud of near 200 lodges, and drawn 
rations, and left again by permission to hunt buffalo for a short time, 
promising to return. Those who know this chief have much confidence 
in his integrity. It is my opinion that with proper care on the part of 
the Government they will not cause any serious trouble, although there- 
are some restless spirits among them that would go on the war path 
were they not restrained by those of influence of their own tribe. These 
tribes are dependent upon the Government for their subsistence, with 
the exception of what meat they obtain from the wild buffalo. The ra- 
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tion now issued them, per instructions of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, dated August 8, 1870, is as follows : Beef, 1 pound daily, ex 
cept four times per month ; bacon, f- of a pound four times per month, 
in lieu of beef ; flour, J pound daily, \vhen corn or corn meal is not is 
sued ; coffee, 4 pounds to each 100 rations ; sugar, 8 pounds to each 100 
rations ; soap, 1 pound to each 100 rations ; salt, 1 pound to each 100 
rations; tobacco, J pound to each 100 rations; corn, J pound daily, in 
lieu of flour. 

I would respectfully suggest that the Department give to such leading 
men of these tribes as have stood firm and true during the recent hos 
tilities, some tangible evidence that their services in behalf of peace and 
good order are duly appreciated. 

In becoming acquainted with the Indian character, I find their minds 
often fixed, upon obtaining some trifling article, or some small favor 
which the agent has no authority to grant, or means to procure. These 
requests would cost but little, yet they would exceed the agent s indi 
vidual ability to furnish. If judicious agents were allowed a little dis 
cretionary authority, in such cases, great benefit would arise therefrom 
in permanently securing the confidence and friendship of many who 
would become earnest supporters of the Government. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

We have a saw-mill in operation cutting timber for the buildings pro 
vided for by treaty. A stone building, 25 by 80 feet, in which is an 
office, has been erected for storage purposes, and materials are on the 
ground for the erection of several of the other buildings. Two small 
temporary buildings have been erected, and two others commenced and 
in process of erection, for the accommodation of employes, with families 
engaged in the service j and we hope to have at least two more build 
ings completed before winter commences, all of which will be occupied. 

FARMINGS 

We have about 220 acres of prairie broken, and so much as was done 
in time for seeding was planted in corn, beans, and pumpkins, and some 
turnip seed was sown; but as it was not possible, with the means at my 
command, to have the ground fenced in time, only a portion of the 
crops could be saved. We have a quantity of wire and other material 
for fencing now on hand, and will proceed steadily to erect fence pre 
paratory to next season s farming operations. 

Kespectfullv, 

BEINTOX DARLINGTON, 

United States Indian Agent. 
ENOCH HOAG, 

Superintendent Indian Affairs. 



No. 96. 

NEOSHO INDIAN AGENCY, 
Indian Territory, October 4, 1870. 

SIR: In compliance with instructions contained in circular letter of 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, dated June 1, 1870, I submit the 
following report. 
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I have a special agent s charge over the Seneca, Eastern Shawnee, 
Quapaw, Wyandott, Ottawa of Blanchard s Fork, and Roche de Boeuf, 
Confederated Peoria, Kaskaskia, Wea, and Piankeshaw tribes of In 
dians. They are located in the extreme northeast corner of the Indian 
Territory ; their reservations run west from the State line of Missouri, 
along the south line of the State of Kansas. The exposed condition of 
these Indians, to the influence of bad white men living along the line 
of these. States, makes the work of an agent considerable. Whisky is 
still sold to the Indians in the towns of Baxter s Springs, Kansas, and 
Seneca City, Missouri. So general is this practice, that good citizens 
living in the places have told me that, for fear of injury to their own 
business, they could not assist in the prosecution of guilty parties. We 
now have a trader on the Shawnee reserve; this, I hope, will keep many 
from going into the towns. With the assistance given me by General 
Britton, United States marshal for the western district of Arkansas, I 
can control the matter on the reserves to a great extent. During the 
past year some w r hites have been made to feel the power of the law, 
which I am satisfied has had a good influence over others. The Indians 
under my care are what may be termed farmers, and would do well for 
themselves if they could be kept free from liquor, and the excitement 
growing out of the agitation of the various questions affecting them as 
tribes and residents of the Indian Territory. The great Indian question 
is being fully discussed throughout the Territory; much good might be 
accomplished by the Indian Department in giving to the Indians cor 
rect information, and assurances of the policy determined upon by the 
Government in reference to the Territory. I am told almost every day 
that in less than five years the Indian title will be extinguished and the 
Territory opened for white settlers. Great effort is being made to con 
vince the Indians that the power of the Government will not be suffi 
cient to prevent this being done; many white persons are now stopping 
along the line awaiting the event. 

The subject of education is receiving some attention from some of the 
tribes under my care. The Ottawas have a good school in successful 
operation; and for information I respectfully refer you to the accompa 
nying report of the teacher, Miss Emma Howard. The Peorias have a 
school-house nearly finished, in which they hope to have school the 
coming winter. The Quapaws will build a school house this fall, and 
may be ready the coming winter. The Wyandotts want a school, but I 
think it best not to take any steps in the matter until their organiza 
tion is completed. The Senecas and Shawnees are indifferent as to 
schools. 

The mixed Senecas, formerly connected with the Shawnees, have all 
moved down to the Seneca reserve, and are busy making new homes. 
The Seneca tribe is doing well. The Shawnees have not improved much 
during the past year. The Quapaws are not doing as well as I could 
wish. They do not live enough together to assist each other in making 
improvements. Their chief is old and inefficient. The Ottawas are 
doing well; they are building good houses and opening large farms. 
Many came too late to the country to plant this year. The Peorias are 
in good condition. Many good farms have been made since they came 
to the country. Some came too late to plant a great deal. The Wyan 
dotts are in a bad condition; the trouble growing out of the quarrel be 
tween the citizen and Indian classes has prevented them from working 
as well as they would have done. Quite a number are reported to be 
in a suffering condition at this time. I hope that the Government will 
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-settle the matters of difference between the two classes of this people at 
an early day. Their welfare depends much upon its being done. 

For further particulars I would respectfully refer you to the accompa 
nying statistical tables. 
With respect, 

GEORGE MITCHELL, 
United States Special Indian Agent. 
ENOCH HOAG, 

Superintendent Indian Affairs. 



No. 97. 

SAC AND Fox AGENCY, 
Indian Territory, Sth Month 18th, 1870. 

In transmitting this, my first annual report of the condition of affairs 
within the Sac and Fox agency, I would say that, on the 25th of llth 
Month last, I commenced the removal of this tribe from their old reser 
vation, in Kansas, to their new home west of the Creek nation, in the 
Indian Territory. One chief, with his band, numbering some 240, de 
clined to follow the main tribe. Although late in the season, we were 
favored with good weather and roads, and blessed with health, perform 
ing the journey in nineteen days. Our train consisted of seventeen 
wagons, and afforded comfortable conveyance for the aged, infirm, and 
children, while the larger portion of the more able had gone to the 
plains on their usual hunt, to join us on the new reserve, on their return 
in the spring, thus saving the Department the expense of their removal. 
Twenty-three additional wagons, laden with Indian baggage, farm im 
plements, provisions, &c., bad preceded us, and were on the ground 
upon our arrival. It was now mid-winter; we had no shelter except 
linen tents, yet owing to the mildness of the weather the Indians expe 
rienced no suffering. 

During the winter we were engaged in plowing, making rails, and 
fencing lots for the Indians, they assisting us. In preparing for re 
moval, we had purchased nine yoke of oxen, wagons, plows, chains, &c. 
This enabled us to do the necessary farm work preparatory to planting 
in the spring. We plowed and planted 150 acres. Our com made a 
good crop, and the Indians are now drying it for winter food. 

I think these Indians have done well under the circumstances, and 
they appear to be quite satisfied and contented in their new homes. 1 
have visited the chief, who with the people refused to remove from the 
old reservation several times, and the superintendent has visited him. 
We have urged that it would be far better for him to join his people in 
their new homes than to remain detached therefrom, exposed to annoy 
ances from unfriendly white people, but our appeals have been unheeded. 
About forty of this chief s band, however, have in small companies left 
him and united with us, and we have reason to hope that ere long the 
remainder will follow, as they cannot receive their share of tribal annui 
ties off the new reservation. 

On the 31st of last 5th Month, the Sac and Fox Indians upon the ne^y 
reservation were enrolled for the purpose of receiving the semi-annual 
payment, and the following is the result, viz: adult males, 147; adult 
females, 132; children, 108; total on new reservation, 387. The others 
not being here and refusing to be counted, their number cannot be given 
with any degree of certainty. 
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FARMING OPERATIONS. 

759 horses, at $30 each $22 

41 cattle, at $15 each 

12 work-oxen, at $40 each 

132 swine, at $3 each 

3,000 bushels corn, raised, at $1 

60 tons hay, at $7 

Total 27, 681 




They have, in addition, raised beans, pumpkins, squashes, cabbages, 
and other vegetables to a considerable amount and of a good quality, 
the season having been propitious. 

The Sacs and Foxes are situated on Deep Fork, west of the Creeks, 
and north of the Seminoles, from which latter reservation the tract se 
lected for the Sacs and Foxes extends northward to the Red Fork of 
the Arkansas, and comprises 750 square miles. I am very favorably 
impressed that their change of location from Kansas to the Indian coun 
try is a good one. A large portion of the bottom land and much of the 
upland is of good quality, and all adapted to the growth of the grasses, 
both in the prairie and timber. The reserve is well supplied with build 
ing and fencing timber, and has an abundance of wood for fuel. There 
appears a desire with some of the tribe to build log-houses, instead of 
rude bark lodges in which they have heretofore generally lived, and with 
their assistance and cooperation we have helped and encouraged them 
to make this desirable change. Situated as they are, near more civil 
ized tribes, living in houses and wearing the citizen s dress, I think they 
will be influenced and encouraged to adopt the better habits of civiliza 
tion. Most of them, however, still wear the blankets and dress other 
wise in accordance with their tribal customs. 

We had a small but very good school in operation from the date of last 
annual report up to the time of our removal south, with an attendance 
of eight to ten children, and as it was deemed not best to take the children 
from comfortable quarters to be exposed in tents through the winter 
season, the school was continued at the mission buildings on the old 
reservation until spring, under the charge of John Craig, superinten 
dent, and Henrietta Woodmas, teacher. Last spring I removed the 
children down here, but we have not been able yet to have a school put 
in operation, which, however, we hope soon to be able to do. 

The employes at this agency are an interpreter, physician, blacksmith, 
gunsmith, and five farmers, most of whom 1 believe are striving to do 
their duty. 

ABSENTEE SHAWNEES. 

These Indians are situated south of the North Fork of the Canadian, 
some thirty miles southwest of the Sac and Fox agency, and thirty miles 
west of the Seminole agency. Their numbers are as follows: men, 121; 
women, 159; male children, 93; female children, 94; to these maybe 
added about 100 on the Arkansas Kiver to be in soon, making a total 
of 567. 

Their farming operations are as follows : 

223 horses, at $30 each $6, 690 

261 cattle, at $12 each 3, 132 

481 hogs, at $2 each 962 
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6,330 bushels corn, raised, at 75 cents each $4, 747 

75 tons hay, at $5 each 375 

Furs sold 1, 109 



Total 17, 015 



They all with very few exceptions possess horses, cattle, and hogs, and 
raise corn. As they receive no annuities, they lack the means to provide 
themselves with plows and other farming tools. I recommend that they 
be furnished with these to encourage them. I think, if they are assisted 
for two or three years, they will not only become self-sustaining, but will 
serve as a good example for the surrounding tribes. There are among 
them some widows, cripples, old and infirm men and women, that espe 
cially need help. They have no schools, nor means to carry on schools. 
They seem anxious to have their children educated. They say there 
are more of the Shawnees coming to live with them, and they are anx 
ious to remain where they are, but have some fears that they will not 
be allowed to do so, as they hear the Pottawatomies have selected their 
homes for a new reservation. I hope, however, they may not be re 
moved. 

Very respectfully, 

THOMAS MILLER, 
United States Indian Agent. 
ENOCH HOAG, 

Superintendent Indian Affairs. 



No. 98. 

SHAWNEE INDIAN AGENCY, 
Olathe, Kansas, 9th Month 2G/i, 1870. 

In presenting this my second annual report of the Shawnee tribe of 
Indians, I have to say that but little change has taken place with them 
since last annual report, excepting that a number have effected sales of 
their homes, and removed to the Indian Territory, and some have even 
removed without selling, being desirous of embracing the opportunity 
of homes with the Gherokees, hoping by deferring the sales to real 
ize a more remunerative price than can at present be obtained, in 
consequence of the large amount of land in the market. 

By the census recently taken, we learn there are yet 527 of the 
Shawnees remaining on this reservation, nearly all of whom express a 
desire to move south ; and it is the general impression that they will 
remove the present autumn, whether their lands are all sold here or 
not. 

Those of the tribe who attend to agricultural business have good 
crops of grain and vegetables the present season ; yet there are a num 
ber of them who lounge about, and labor but little, over whom the in 
fluences of civilization and christianization have had but little influence, 
who use liquor to excess when they can get it, and whose means of sub 
sistence are very precarious and uncertain. Those having removed to- 
the Indian Territory, I am happy to say, are reported to have improved 
much in their habits 5 are temperate" and industrious, and seem now 
inclined to be self-sustaining. 

No schools npon the reservation specially designed for the benefit of 
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the Shawnees, though some of the most enlightened have been attend 
ing the State schools. The Shawnees, having removed to their new 
homes in the Indian Territory, mostly have aimed to congregate in set 
tlements sufficiently large to sustain district schools, agreeable to the 
regulations of the Cherokee Nation, with the understanding that such 
schools will be established. That portion of the tribe known as Black 
Bobs are yet in a destitute condition, having depended for subsistence 
on the sale of timber from their reservation, except the little means 
furnished them by Government the fore part of this year ; but their 
timber becoming about exhausted, a number of them have recently, 
by the encouragement of the Black Bob squatters, fallen upon the tim 
ber of an honest purchaser and settler on these lands, (W. H. Nichols,) 
iind cut and carried off nearly twenty trees. Complaint was made of 
this transaction to Superintendent E. Hoag, who represented the c.ise to 
this office, with instructions to take such steps as might prevent fur 
ther trespass. The Indians were tried before a justice s court of Olathe, 
Johnson County, Kansas. The books of this office were called in court 
as evidence that a sale of the land in question from the Indian to said 
Nichols had been regularly made, but as the deed of this land had not 
as yet received the approval of the Secretary of the Interior, the 
Indians were acquitted, and received encouragement to persevere and 
take timber wherever they may find it, regardless of purchases having 
been made of their lands. We are informed they are attempting fur 
ther depredations, though efforts have been made to dissuade them 
from it, and I see no way to prevent it while encouraged and even 
urged to it by a lawless class of whites in their midst. 

It seems very difficult for the people to obtain a full understanding 
of this matter, and hence there is quite a diversity of opinion ; and to 
apply to the law in such a case seems also useless, while this diver 
sity of opinion exists. These Indians are certainly to be pitied, for it 
seems to be their last resort for a living, unless they are fed by Govern 
ment, or allowed to claim a share of the produce raised upon their own 
land hot yet sold. I earnestly hope that they may not be kept in sus 
pense much longer ; that measures may be taken to put a stop to the 
unhappy state of affairs in this reservation, by approving the titles 
already made to the lands patented and sold, and to the issuance of 
patents to the remainder selected, in order to enable them, to sell and 
remove to new homes. This being effected, would induce the Black 
Bobs, holding in common, to make selections also, and dispose of their 
lands here, and embrace the opportunity of homes elsewhere. 
Respectfully, 

KEUBEN L. EGBERTS, 

United Mates Indian Agent. 

ENOCH HOAG, 

Superintendent of Indian Affairs, Lawrence, Kansas. 



No. 99. 



GSAGE KIYEII AGENCY, 

Oth Month 16/t 1870. 



In endeavoring to give the situation of the Indians of this agency, I 
would say their scattered situation renders it out of the question to 
effect much by way of assistance or encouragement. 
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The citizen Peoria Indians live, some in Papla, and the remainder 
near New St. Louis, in the northeast portion of Miami County. The 
Miamies live in the southern part of Miami County, and in the northern 
part of Linn. They are scattered over a tract of country twenty miles 
in length from north to south, and six miles from east to west. The 
Indian class of Peorias, Piankeshaws, Weas, and Kaskaskias live 130 
miles to the south, in the Indian Territory. Before the completion of 
the Missouri River, Fort Scott and Gulf Railroad, it was both tedious 
and expensive visiting them, and for that reason they were placed under 
Special Agent Mitchell. 

The Peorias, &c., who have filed their intention to become citizens, 
are waiting to receive their proportion of the funds of the tribe, and 
make final settlement with the Government. They consist of twelve 
families and three orphans total, 55. The parents can all read and 
write. I believe the children have generally attended the district 
schools the past year. They possess nine farms, and lands to the amount 
of 1,787 acres. They cultivate 815 acres, on which they have seven 
orchards, containing 020 apple trees, and 1,800 peach and cherry trees, 
besides raspberries, gooseberries, currants, &c. The estimated value of 
the above is $13,500. Five families live in town. They own real estate 
to the amount of $21,300 ; household furniture and farming utensils, 
$10,205. For balance of statistics see tables. The most of those who 
live on farms are doing pretty well ; while those that have sold their 
lands and endeavor to make their living by trading possess less funds 
than formerly. Receiving annuities for so many years has had the 
effect to paralyze their energies and unfit them for the duties that await 
them in their new condition in life. They appear to see it so, and I 
hope they may renew their energies and do well, as the greater portion 
of them are yet young and in the prime of life. These citizen Indians 
generally belong to the Roman Catholic Church, but living at consider 
able distance from any church they seldom attend. Some intemperance 
still prevails among them. 

The Miamies are in a very unsettled condition, not knowing what to 
do in regard to a future home. They had a school last winter during 
four and one-half months. The children made satisfactory progress in 
their studies. They continue their church meetings and Sabbath schools, 
which have not prospered as well as would have been the case were it 
not for their unsettled condition. I feel very desirous that they may be 
wisely directed, and that all their interests may be carefully guarded. 

The Peorias, Piankeshaws, Weas, and Kaskaskias that have removed 
to the Indian Territory have been fencing and improving their farms 
the past year. There has been considerable sickness, and several deaths 
have occurred during the year. I held a council with them last spring 
in regard to having a school started among them. They stated that 
they needed and desired a school, but had no money to build a school- 
house. I advanced the money to build the house, and went to work and 
erected the same, 24 feet long by 20 feet wide. This house is in readi 
ness, and we are expecting to commence a school soon. They all agree 
in saying they have improved in morals and industry. I have seen no 
one drunk on their reservation since I went down there last spring j 
nor has there been any horse-racing, to my knowledge. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JAMES STANLEY, 

United /States Indian Agent. 

ENOCH HOAG, 

/Superintendent Indian Affairs. 
18 I A 
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No. 100. 

KAW INDIAN AGENCY, 

Council Grove, Kansas, Oth Month 6th, 1870. 

I herewith submit my second annual report for this agency. 

Soon after payment last fall the larger proportion of the Indians in 
this tribe repaired to the buffalo country, where they spent the winter 
very successfully, and brought home as much meat and robes as their 
horses could carry. The latter was disposed of to good advantage for 
provisions and clothing; that, and the funds arising from the sale of 
timber and right of way to the railroad company, kept them very com 
fortable until their crops were planted, when a delegation again visited 
their hunting grounds and brought home another supply of meat, (the 
fur at that time being worthless ;) since then their living has been pre 
carious and attained by trading in wild fruit, selling horses, and cutting 
and hauling wood to the villages adjacent to their reservation. By 
saving their agricultural fund until spring they were provided with 
twenty-five new one-horse plows and harness in proportion, and one 
hundred hoes ; with this addition to their small stock of agricultural im 
plements they were enabled to plant a larger breadth of laud than usual, 
and it was tended better. The accompanying statistics of the farmer 
will give the amounts, which would have been much larger had it not 
been for the drought in summer. They did a considerable amount of 
fencing last spring of rather a temporary character. The sale of the 
old saw mill and the funds expended in the purchase of wagons has 
enabled many of them to provide for their families, and it would be 
money well expended if they could have at least twelve more. A dele 
gation of the headmen in company with myself and others attended the 
peace council on the North Canadian Kiver, Indian Territory, for the 
purpose of bringing about an amicable state of feeling between the 
Kaws and Cheyennes, who had been at war for some years ; the object 
of the visit was accomplished, as proven by a delegation of Kaws, who 
lately paid a second visit and were received in a friendly manner. This 
tribe is now at peace with all other tribes, which is very essential so 
long as they are necessitated to depend in part on the chase for support. 
I desire the time may soon come when they will be so situated that they 
can support themselves without being obliged to spend the winter on 
the plains, as it is very exposing, and tends to unsettle them, and really 
retards their civilization. The school has been in successful operation 
for the past nine and a halt months. The indifference manifested by 
parents and guardians in keeping up the school is the greatest hin 
drance to making it a complete success, and we hope ere long to see 
their prejudices give way to better judgment. The superintendent s and 
teacher s reports herewith will give more definite information in relation 
to the schools. They have labored earnestly in their work and have 
had many obstacles to contend with. Their want of water is really to 
be regretted, having to haul it three-fourths of a mile. The well was 
sunk 75 feet without finding any. The buildings were very poorly 
built, and hardly worth repairing, and, as they are at present, scarcely 
fit to live in. In conclusion, I would say that taking into consideration 
the condition of this tribe as it now is, their large amount of land, and 
their want of funds for support, for agricultural purposes, schools, &c., 
I would earnestly recommend, at as early a day as practicable, that their 
lands here be sold in a body, and furnish them a good permanent home 
in the Indian Territory ; they then can have funds to improve their 
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lands, purchase stock, agricultural implements, and endow their school 
in a manner that will make it more attractive. 
Respectfully submitted. 

MAHLO^ STUBBS, 
United States Indian Agent. 
ENOCH HoAa, 

Superintendent Indian Affairs. 



No. 101. 

POTTAWATOMIE INDIAN AGENCY, 

Wi Month 1st, 1870. 

Having taken charge of this agency the 5th of 10th Month, 1869, it 
now becomes my duty to submit the following report of affairs within 
the Pottawatomie agency for the year 1870. 

In assuming charge of the agency, though an entire stranger, I found 
that the conflicting elements which have, for many decades past, been 
the cause of much contention, had not entirely been quieted by the re 
cent treaties which enabled those who were wearied of wild life, longing 
for a permanent home, and believing themselves competent to manage 
their own affairs, to sever their connection with the tribe and become 
citizens, free to enjoy all the rights and immunities accorded to other 
citizens of the United States. But still the conflict was still going on 
between the party of progress and those A\ r ho still adhere to the rites 
and traditions of their fathers, and also the authority of the church, 
who have for over 40 years exercised almost exclusive control of the re 
ligious education, with those who dissent entirely from its religious and 
moral influences, and doubt their authority in assuming the high pre 
rogative of their religious faith. 

We do not attribute all or near all the discord alluded to to the above- 
mentioned cause, but regret that a class of whites have intermarried 
and have been allowed to intermingle with the tribe, seeming, from their 
conduct, to aim at nothing more than to take advantage of the ignorance 
and seeming necessities of the poor Indian, whose friendship and hospi 
tality he had engaged. In short, to get land and money was their sole 
aim. In this they have succeeded, but are still not satisfied, but con 
stantly reaching after more. It is this class that gives the agent more 
trouble than all the Indians within the agency. 

Although the operations of those tribes have done much to do away 
with that feeling of uneasiness and feud of bands by releasing a large 
number from their tribal relations, and opening the way for others who 
have taken their lands in several ty, to go at their pleasure, until the tribe 
shall really be composed of only the one band known heretofore as the 
" Prairie band ; n and it is a pleasure to be able to state that a large portion 
of those who have received their lands in several ty, and their portion of 
the assets of the tribe, are proving themselves worthy of the high trust 
reposed in them by the Government by earnestly devoting their energies 
to building thrifty, happy homes. Large cultivated fields, fine dwellings, 
and numerous herds of improved stock of cattle, horses, hogs, all bearing 
testimony to the wisdom of their choice. And yet we find, on the other 
hand, that many of them, after realizing the fruition of their hopes, con 
tinue to manifest a restive disposition, and having well nigh gone through 
with their portion of what was paid them by the Government, now feel 
that there is no alternative for them but to seek a home in the Indian 
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country, and are now looking forward anxiously to the fulfillment by the 
Government of the provisions for the purchase of a new home in the In 
dian country. It was for that purpose that a delegation, selected by the 
tribe in the 12th Month last, to select a tract of land therein, in compli 
ance with previous treaty stipulations, all of which has already been 
represented to the Department in my letter of 3d Month 8th, and having 
performed the duty allotted them in visiting the country and making the 
selection, are now very anxiously awaiting a decision from the Depart 
ment at the very earliest possible moment, and which, I trust, will claim 
the immediate action of the Government. It is believed, after the ex 
perience they have had in sectiouizing, and finding that in their individ 
ual cases it was premature, they will settle down on a new reservation 
contented. 

This much we have said in regard to that portion of the Pottawatomies 
who have or are gradually passing from under the supervision of an 
agent, leaving only those who have heretofore been known as the " Prai 
rie band, 7 comprising, according to the census recently taken, 419 souls, 
and now living in separate lodges as follows, to wit : 1 frame-house, 14 
log-cabins, and 35 bark-lodges, as the only representatives in Kansas of 
the once powerful tribe of Pottawatomie Indiana. They are located on 
a reservation in Jackson County, State of Kansas, 14 miles north of To- 
peka, the capital of the State. Their reserve comprises an area of 
11 miles square of beautiful rolling prairie, well watered by two beauti 
ful streams known as Big and Little Soldier Greeks, along which the 
.Indians houses and lodges are located. The rich bottoms of these 
streams afford an abundance of the very best farming lands, with a rea 
sonable portion of rail and saw timber, and quantities of small under 
growth, that affords comfortable retreats in winter for themselves and 
stock, while the rolling prairie lands abound with excellent building- 
stone and a reasonable supply of stone coal. This portion of the tribe 
adheres tenaciously to their ancient Indian customs, habits, and super 
stitions, although much effort has been made to educate them to leave 
off their old habits of hunting, particularly now that the game has almost 
entirely disappeared, and idly passing away their time, to resort to the 
cultivating of their soil for a support. But they still continue to cling 
to their old flag and bark lodges, after the customs of their fathers. 
Their furniture consists principally of a few rusty kettles, dirty blankets, 
and the usual equipage necessary for a savage life. The women mostly 
tend their little patches of corn after the men break the ground and 
garden, cook the victuals, and get their OW T II wood, often carrying it a 
considerable distance upon their backs, although there may be several 
horses running at large and a wagon standing in the yard, or wood 
rotting for the want of care, while the young lords of the manor are en 
gaged in card playing or other similarly degrading sports. It is grati 
fying, how T ever, to note that many of them have yielded to the. oft-re 
peated wishes of the Government and turned their attention more to 
agricultural pursuits than in former years, by raising horses, cattle, 
sheep, hogs, and corn, in fact, most of the varieties of grain produced by 
experienced farmers, with the usual products of the garden. 

The great want of agricultural implements has been a source of dis 
couragement to those who are disposed to labor, and this is invariably 
more the excuse, far too much so, for not accomplishing more. This 
excuse is, however, made more tenaciously by those who have shown 
the least disposition to use them. From that class, the call for help 
from the Government is never ceasing. Only the other day, as I was 
passing by a log cabin that was partly finished for several years, and 
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left, apparently, to rot, I asked why lie did not complete it. His an 
swer was that he did not have the means, and he thought the Govern 
ment ought to help him. This is but a fair sample of the cry that 
comes from every part of the reserve. All think, when asked to make 
any improvements for their personal comfort, that it is a sufficient ex 
cuse to say they are waiting for the Government to do it. This total 
reliance on the Government is, in my opinion, very deteriorating, and 
the sooner it is eradicated from their minds, and they are taught to rely 
on their own individual exertions for the comforts of life, the better it 
will be for both themselves and the Government. But the influences 
that are brought to bear upon them in their present surroundings is 
anything but desirable in bringing about such a result. They should 
be placed beyond the influences of the low order of civilization that 
seems attracted to the border of Indian reservations, too often to find a 
hiding place from the officers of the law. Gould these Indians be re 
moved to a new home in the Indian country, there placed beyond the 
influence of whisky and bad white men, we might, in time, hope to see 
them learn to labor and to do for themselves. But there is but little 
hope of ever witnessing so desirable a result while they remain on their 
present reserve, entirely under the influence of the whisky saloons of 
the towns and cities that surround them. 

The employes of the tribe consist of one blacksmith and one assistant. 
They are faithfully performing their labors in a shop erected by the 
tribe, near the south w r est corner of the reserve. The supply of material is 
ample for their needs. Their labors are indispensable in manufacturing 
and repairing agricultural implements. The position, however, is by no 
means an easy one, as the hardest people in the world to please are 
those who do not know themselves exactly what they want or need. 
The mechanics who fill this place must not only labor to invent to im 
prove what their actual needs require, but endeavor to please those who 
know not their wants and are too indifferent to find them out. A wagon- 
maker, for repairing the wood work on their wagons, plows, &c.,is very 
much needed, and would, if provided, tend materially, by furnishing the 
tools, to lighten labor in turning their attention from their idle wander 
ings to the attractions of home. 

The attention of the tribe has been repeatedly called to this matter, 
and they have been urged to set apart a portion of their money for this 
purpose, but thus far they have repudiated the idea of using their own 
money, believing it to be the duty of the Government to furnish the 
money gratis, notwithstanding they have an abundance of their own. 

Owing to the drought of the early part of the season the crops on the 
diminished reserve will fall considerably short of the usual yield, but 
from actual observation I shall estimate it about as follows : 

Cattle, 80 head, at $30 $240 00 

Horses, mules, and ponies, 315 head, at $40 1, 260 00 

Hogs, 175 head, at $3 520 00 

Corn, 117 acres, 25 bushels per acre, 4,425 bushels, at 50 cts. 2, 212 50 

Potatoes, 500 bushels, at GO cents 300 00 

Wagons, 20, at $50 1, 000 00 

Plows, for breaking, 3, at $35 105 00 

Harness, 20 sets, at $10 200 00 

Threshing machines, drills, plows, and other agricultural im 
plements 400 00 

Total valuation of all personal property C, 237 50 
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Accompanying this will be found the statistical list of the scholars 
attending the St. Mary s manual labor school. As no report accom 
panies the list save a line from the superintendent of the school, I am 
unable to give that prominence to its probable worth that its many 
years of labor in our midst would seem to require. This school is under 
the control of the Catholic Church. Without wishing to be understood 
as favoring any one, or doing aught but what duty to those under iny 
charge seems to require, I suggest, in accordance with the wishes of the 
Indans, that, inasmuch as the school is about fifteen miles from the 
present reserve, and its scholars are almost entirely from the sectioniz- 
ing band, (but few coming from the Indians upon the reserve,) and that 
as the sectionizers will be very greatly diminished this fall by the pay 
ment of the h**ad rights of a large number of them, which will sever 
their connection with the tribe and preclude their right to the use of the 
schools supported by the educational fund of the tribe, whether it would 
not be right and proper and for the good of all to take steps to organize 
a school on the reserve proper, and thus place the facilities of education 
and civilization right at their very door. The organization of such a 
school could not interfere or prove in the least detrimental to the pros 
perity of the one already established, as either would be entirely inde 
pendent of the other, though laboring to accomplish the same great end, 
the advancement and education of the human mind. 

In conclusion, allow me to express my heartfelt thanks to the Depart 
ment for their kind and prompt endeavors to sustain me in the new po 
sition, thereby advancing the interests and well-being of these Indians, 
for whom I have a deep interest, and I trust every facility will continue 
to be given to enable me to prevent outside parlies from successfully 
overreaching them, and also that every opportunity may be improved 
for their advancement in education and useful knowledge. It is appa 
rent that the time is near at hand when they must become tillers of the 
soil, and earn their bread by honest toil. In my opinion nothing can 
advance their real interests more effectually than placing them upon a 
suitable reservation, and friendly treating them as wards of the Gov 
ernment, and, as a means of retaining them upon the premises, to pay an 
nuities to no one who is not an actual resident, and placing among them, 
as representatives of the Government, persons having something in view 
higher and more ennobling than the mere acquirement of gold. 
Respectfully, 

JOEL H. MORRIS, 
United States Indian Agent. 

ENOCH HOAG, 

Superintendent of Indian Affairs, Lawrence, Kansas. 



No. 102. 

KICKAPOO INDIAN AGENCY, KANSAS, 

9th Month 6th, 1870. 

MY FRIEND : I herewith submit my first annual report, together with 
sub-reports from the two schools in this agency. 

The tribe numbers 296 individuals males 153, females 143 which 
indicates quite an increase since last year; this can be partly accounted 
for by the marriages that have been made into the Pottawatomie and 
other tribes and being settled in this tribe. 
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The health of the tribe during the past year has been good, and more 
births than deaths. 

The greater portion of the Kickapoos have manifested a pretty good 
interest in the cultivation of their fields, and it seems to be a pleasure to 
some of them to try and get their support from the soil and to be ac 
tively engaged in some way that will add comfort and pecuniary ad 
vantages to their enjoyments. Yet there are some who, notwithstanding 
the good example of thrift among them in the tribe, are lounging around 
the wigwam and the stores, and, I suppose, comfort themselves with 
"When will payment be!" And it is noticeable that this class of In 
dians suffer more from the evil effects of whisky, tobacco, scrofula, 
"gray-backs," and other attendant misfortunes. Indolence is the 
mother of disease and the vices, while labor is the father of health and 
good morals. 

One year ago intemperance prevailed to a considerable extent in the 
tribe; three of the chiefs seemed to be leaders in the "ring," and were 
not only ruining their own souls and bodies, but were poisoning the 
minds of many of the young men, and were putting them in the down 
ward road to physical and moral ruin ; and when the subject of temper 
ance was presented to them in council they said their " Great Father" 
(Andy Johnson) set them this example three years ago while at Wash 
ington, and that their agent had no right to deprive them of a privi 
lege (?) that he sanctioned. Finding it impossible to do much with the 
Indians on this subject so long as they could get whisky, we then turned 
our attention toward the arrest of the whites who were guilty of fur 
nishing it to them, and succeeded in presenting some twelve or fifteen 
cases to the United States district court, most of whom pleaded guilty 
and paid their fines. Since that time there have been but few cases of 
drunkenness in the tribe, and one of the chiefs who was a leader in this 
particular vice has changed so much as to be a pretty regular attendant 
at their meeting, together with his family, and is now a practical advo 
cate of temperance and morality in the tribe. Some of the allottees of 
this tribe propose to become citizens of the United States under treaty 
provisions for the purpose, and about fifteen of them have obtained 
u certificates of competency" agreeable thereto, a portion of which have 
been forwarded to the Department for action thereon. The treaty pro 
vides that said allottees must give satisfactory evidence to the judge of 
the United States district court for such competency as is required by 
the provisions of said treaty, but I am credibly informed that no such 
evidence has been required from those making application, but certifi 
cates have been granted and issued to all who have presented them 
selves. In this there is a great wrong; it is lowering the standard of 
merit in the minds of the Indians, and also placing in the hands of in 
competent persons their means of support, which must soon vanish from 
them. These individuals claim that they have done all that the treaty 
requires of them, and are feeling quite disappointed that they have not 
ere this received patents for their lands and their head money. I am 
happy to say on behalf of those whose certificates have been forwarded, 
with but one or two exceptions, that they are deserving Indians, and 
merit the prompt action of the Department on their behalf. I would 
like in future that certificates of competency be granted to such, and 
only such, as can give the proof. 

We have had two day-schools in progress most of the time during the 
past year, and one Sabbath-school for five months. The Walnut Creek 
school is situated about the center of the diminished reserve, in Boone 
County, Kansas, and has been held in a hewed-log church building be- 
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longing to the tribe; was opened on the Sth day of llth Month last, 
under the charge of Joshua H. Tmeblood, of Indiana, as teacher, con- 
tinning four months. Twenty children were enrolled, with an average 
attendance of about ten j fourteen of the children had never been in 
school before, none of whom knew our language. The children seemed 
to take a deep interest in the school and their studies, as also did their 
parents, who often visited the school. At the end of the four months 
seven of the children could read quite well in the second reader, having 
first gone through the first part until quite thorough, and ten of them 
could read full as well in the first reader. They all received daily prac 
tice in spelling and writing, and chart and blackboard exercises. Most 
of them at close of school could speak our language some, and under 
stand it quite well. Much credit is due our friend Trueblood for efficient 
labors. 

On the 23d of 5th Month of this year the same school was reopened 
under the care of Walter Kitching as teacher, and continued for three 
mouths. Sixteen children were enrolled, with an average dally attend 
ance of six and three-sevenths. And although improvement in some 
respects was not so noticeable as in the first term, yet in writing and 
speaking there was an improvement. In order, the teacher seemed to 
be deficient, and in consequence thereof the school gradually dimin 
ished until there were but about six in regular attendance, and the school 
was dismissed at the end of fourteen weeks. The mission school near 
Kennekuk was continued in charge of Elizabeth P. Adams, from 9th 
Month 1st, 1869, to 1st Month 1st, 1870 ; since that time Elizabeth 
Miles has been in charge as teacher. During the year there have been 
enrolled fifteen scholars, with an average daily attendance of ten. The 
average daily attendance for the first five months was about seven ; 
since that time the school has been steadily increasing, until nearly all 
of the allotted school children are in the school. About one-half dozen 
of the additions to this school have been of raw material, having never 
before attended school. Although most of these children had been at 
tending school for some time, yet they seemed to be very deficient in 
manners or anything like discipline, and the improvement in cleanliness, 
manners, and correct discipline has been very marked during the year. 
They seemed to have acquired a drawling manner of expression, an awk 
ward manner in walking, standing, and sitting, and when they were 
called upon to rise to their feet during recitations they would each take 
his or her own time for getting to their feet ; and during the devotional 
exercises each morning they seemed to have no idea of devotional so 
lemnity. This, of course, is not to be wondered at. Much attention 
has been given by the present teacher to strict discipline, almost as 
rigid as military tactics, and, we think, to good purpose, and there seems 
to be as much gentility of manners manifested by them now, in school 
or out of school, as we will see in most of the country white children. 
Their advancement in their studies has been quite as good as we could 
expect ; all of them can now read, write, and spell, and some of them 
are quite ready in mental arithmetic and other practical exercises. 

About the 1st of the 4th Month we organized a Sabbath-school at the 
mission, under the management of Elizabeth Miles as instructor. This 
effort has been characterized with many pleasant and interesting events, 
to be remembered with pleasure by many of us. The children and some 
older Indians have been regular in attendance, and have taken a deep 
interest in the scripture stories as they have been related to them. 
They love to hear the " story of the cross " how that God so loved the 
world that he gave his only begotten son to die for us, and of the free 
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offering that was made for us upon the cross; that Jesus loved us so 
dearly that his precious blood was shed for our sins, and that he loves 
little Indian children just as well as he does the white children, and we 
think good impressions have been made upon their little hearts ; and 
they have said that if Jesus so loves them, ought we not also to love 
and obey Him ! They have all of them committed to memory one or 
more Psalms, which they love to recite; also, many appropriate verses 
and scripture texts. They are very fond of singing, and can now sing 
quite a number of appropriate Sabbath-school hymns quite well, and 
they seem to enter into feeling with the sentiments contained in the 
hymns. Much cheerful labor has been expended in this school in trying 
to imprint upon their minds the precious truths of the gospel as set 
forth in the Bible. 

The leading men in the tribe seem to fully realize that they must en 
gage extensively in agricultural pursuits, and encourage the education 
of their children ; for in these two great elements they discover there is 
power and influence, and in order to cope with their white neighbors 
they too must avail themselves of their advantages. They are willing 
that their educational and beneficial fund shall be used pretty freely in 
the education of their children, but they first desire to build a boarding- 
school building, and this, I am decided myself, would be of great ad 
vantage to them, as the experience of all educational efforts among the 
race goes to prove that much more good can be accomplished by taking 
the children from their homes. 

Our hope is in the proper training of their children. 
Thy friend, 

JOHN D. MILES, 
United States Indian Agent. 

E. HOAG, 

Superintendent Indian Affairs, Lawrence, Kansas. 



SOUTHERN SUPERINTENDENT. 
No. 103. 

UNITED STATES AGENCY FOR CHEROKEES, 

Fort Gibson, Indian Territory, September 30, 1870. 

SIR : I have the honor to submit the following report of the affairs of 
this agency, and the condition and prospects of the Cherokee people, 
for the year ending with the current month. 

The funds transmitted from your office, to be paid to the proper offi 
cial of the Cherokee nation, have been transferred, in accordance with 
instructions, and vouchers for what has been so paid have been for 
warded with my quarterly accounts. The amount received, together 
with what I am "advised will, within a short time, be placed in my hands 
to be turned over to the treasury of the nation, is sufficient to meet the 
expenses incurred in carrying on the government and providing for ed 
ucation of children and support of orphans, and as soon as this people 
are freed from the burden of expense incurred in supporting delegations 
at Washington, charged with the duty of obtaining action on the im 
pending treaty, an income will be available to them, from which means 
can be drawn for advancing many desirable objects of natural improve 
ment and progress. 
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Since last March nine bounty-land warrants, for services rendered by 
Cherokees in the war of 1812, and 215 checks for amounts of second 
bounty for services rendered during- the rebellion, in second and third 
Cherokee regiments, have been placed in my hands for delivery to those 
entitled. At this time there is much difficulty in finding heirs of the 
persons to whom the warrants were issued, and as yet but one has been 
delivered. All but 55 of the checks have been paid to claimants and, 
in accordance with your instructions, care has been taken that these 
should receive full value in money from persons who, in my presence, 
purchased the checks for exchange. Great satisfaction is expressed by 
the Indian sat this reform in the manner of paying the bounties, and 
there can be no doubt but that heretofore much less than the full 
amount of what was payable to them was realized by those who received 
the bounties in the way they were con strained to accept payment by the 
private agent, who had the exclusive privilege of obtaining and paying 
bounties and pensions due to Cherokees. What you have instructed 
me to pay amounts to less than $16,000, but the very large amount for 
merly received for them by this person, after deduction of fees larger 
than the Indians had agreed to pay, was made to yield a further profit 
by giving them the option of trading on credit at a designated store, or 
waiting an indefinite time for the proceeds of their claims. As they 
come to Fort Gibson from distances varying from nearly one hundred to 
a few miles, many on foot, and were always much in need of what they 
were offered the opportunity of obtaining on such terms, it is likely 
none refused the credits. The trading establishment could thus secure 
both capital and custom, and prospered very much beyond all others in 
the Indian country. It is to be remarked that there is a prevailing im 
pression that dealings with the Indians secure unusual opportunities for 
large profits in business enterprises, but the result of my own observation, 
and that of others of whom I have made inquiries, warrants the statement 
that more than a very moderate return for investments has never been 
obtained, but where means are had for taking more than these people 
would pay, if they were not, by pre-arranged contrivances, placed at 
disadvantage as to accepting or declining terms on which merchandise 
is offered them in trade. Any attempt to protect them from imposition 
is an innovation upon the old usage, under which money paid to Indians 
was expected to reach the hands of enterprising white men immediately 
afterwards and in a way that would remunerate them for hazards and 
sacrifices. And it does not appear that it has been thought necessary 
or expedient that agents of the Government should interfere to the det 
riment of the trader. 

The results of investigations in a portion of the cases of claims for 
pensions transmitted, in which there were apparently two persons apply 
ing where one only was entitled, have been especially reported. In 
those not 3 T et returned there is every probability that when the inform 
ation the witness can furnish is obtained, it will be found, as in the 
cases reported on, one application was made out by the agent or attor 
ney, and the names and data being obtained through an interpreter and 
not according, especially as to names, with what was furnished on refer 
ence to records at Washington. Papers, in every case, were made out 
a second time by the same attorney, or those employed by him, after 
getting copies of certain rolls and records from the public officers, as 
testimony heretofore forwarded shows was done. Much wrong and im 
position upon the Indians would have been prevented by requiring that 
applications for pensions and bounties should be made out in the pres 
ence of the United States agents, or at least that they should be at- 
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tested by him. It is highly necessary that the interpreting of what In 
dian witnesses, as well as Indian claimants state, should be supervised 
by an impartial official, for it is much less than certain that either will 
always understand what they attest after it has been, perhaps, incor 
rectly translated and put in writing in English. In making inquiries 
about the way in which interpreting is carried on, I learned that Che- 
rokees do not give the same heed as is customary among whites to dis 
tinctions between certain relationships. The same word is used, some 
times with and sometimes without a distinguishing prefix, for cousins 
and brothers. Uncles and aunts are called second father and second 
mother. Those who know the language and are familiar with the cir 
cumstances attending the making out of applications for pensions and 
bounties, have stated to me a belief, which I find to be general, that 
through carelessness or incompetency of interpreters, a misunderstand 
ing or intentional deception of applicants, or want of proper precaution 
on the part of persons undertaking to make out papers, many not enti 
tled have obtained bounties that the law limited to nearer kindred. 

The use of fictitious national and judicial seals, purporting to belong 
to Creek and Cherokee authorities, in attestations appended to claim 
ants declarations has been specially reported on, as well as the connec 
tion ascertained to exist between the United States pension agent and 
the attorney or private agent before referred to. The papers of the 
pension agent lately seized by order of the Secretary of the Interior, 
which are under seal awaiting further instructions, will furnish what in 
formation the authorities require in investigating past irregularities in 
the business. In all that has come under my notice, it has appeared 
t that the interests of the Government, as well as those of the Indians, 
would be advanced by requiring all transactions in which these are con 
cerned to be supervised by the United States agent. If his functions 
were enlarged so far as to authorize him to administer oaths and take 
depositions, the evidence made out in his presence, with the assistance 
of the official interpreter, could be received as reliable. At present, it 
is a matter of accident whether depositions of Indians, who do not un 
derstand English, set forth the truth or not. 

Besides the pension agency there are two post offices, to which per 
sons not citizens of the Cherokee nation have been appointed ; and my 
experience leads me to recommend that, in all cases, competent Cherokee 
citizens be preferred for local offices. Citizens of the United States who 
come to the country as office-holders always engage in enterprises that 
induce complaint from the Indians. If they can employ deputies, they 
are apt to attempt keeping others in the country, and the evils brought 
about are only remedied by active interposition. 

In making enumeration of the people, the census takers appointed by 
the Cherokee authorities have prepared and furnished me lists of per 
sons known not to be entitled to reside in the country, as well as of those 
whose rights are held to be doubtful. In accordance with their law, the 
cases of these last will be adjudicated at the coining session of the su 
preme court of the Cherokee nation, and such as are then declared not 
to be citizens will be removed as intruders. The class of those whose 
citizenship is controverted that most seriously engages attention is made 
up of colored people, former residents of the country as slaves or free 
men, who cannot be considered citizens under the treaty, because being 
absent at the close of the war they did not return within the term of 
six months from its ratification. Perhaps none of them ever heard of 
the treaty till they wandered back to their old homes from Missouri, 
Kansas, Arkansas, Texas, and from among other Indian nations ; and 
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not a few were detained in slavery in Texas for one and two years after 
the war, or until they escaped. It was certainly intended they should 
have the option of accepting or declining Cherokee c tizenship, but the 
provision for their benefit was altogether insufficient. It is probable 
the Cherokee legislature will take steps to include all colored people le 
gally residing within the country in 18ol among citizens of the nation, 
in anticipation of an amendment of the existing treaty provision for their 
benefit, and it is very desirable the subject should be acted on in the 
ratification of the pending treaty with the Cherokees. As the law now 
stands, the persons in question are required to be removed as intruders. 
A very large number of citizens of the United States have been com 
plained of as intruders and have received notice to remove. In a few 
cases of persons destitute of means it was necessary to apply to the 
military establishment for wagons to convey them to the nearest point 
outside of the Indian Territoiy, but nearly all were found willing to 
comply with orders to leave the country. Besides mechanics, the Chero 
kees employ a great many citizens of the United States as farm hands, 
who have heretofore resided under permits from their own authorities. 
In this way numbers were introduced, of whom many remained in the 
country after the term of permits had expired, sometimes in employ 
ment and sometimes out. From dissatisfaction with the operation of 
their permit law, the Cherokee authorities repealed it ; and then appli 
cation was made to me, in accordance with former custom, to give per 
mission to those employed by Cherokees to reside in the Territory. This 
has been done whenever no objection can be taken to the individuals, 
and at the present time 130 permits have been issued. Application for 
these have increased with the stringent enforcement -of the law against , 
intrusion, and by the end of the year it is expected the names of all 
persons in the Territory not Cherokee citizens will be entered at the 
agency as residing under permit. 

In the part of the Territory nearest to Kansas the largest number of 
intruders has been reported, and it is in this section alone that the ser 
vices of the military have been thought necessary to enforce orders to 
remove. The example of those who took possession of lands belonging 
to the Osages has encouraged a belief among persons who make an oc 
cupation of settling on lands they cannot be kept off of, that if a large 
number of white men should enter the Territory and form a settlement 
their removal would not be attempted by the authorities. Under such 
an impression several hundred families have, since the Osage lands were 
so largely appropriated, moved into the country west of the Verdigris 
liiver and on both sides of the ninety-sixth degree of longitude. There 
is no doubt these people have been encouraged by the assurance of indi 
viduals on whose political influence and knowledge they rely, but had 
they been sure that the Government would protect the Indian title to 
the" country it is altogether improbable they would have intruded into 
it. Many have the impression that the Cherokees never had a title to 
the country further west than the above-mentioned meridian, and that 
whoever first occupies the lands will eventually obtain preemption titles. 
The troops asked for to remove these intruders have hardly more than 
reached their destination, and there is no reason for apprehending they 
will not accomplish the purpose. I learn that many on their way there 
turned back on being informed what measures were being taken with 
regard to those already settled in the country. 

For the future protection of the lands of the Cherokees and those of 
the Osages, about to become their neighbors, and to preserve order and 
enforce the laws, a military post will be required at some point west of 
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the Verdigris River and immediately south of the Indian line. So much 
encouragement is given by the public press of Kansas to wholesale in 
trusion on the Indian lands, there will always be a necessity for active 
enforcement of the intercourse laws. 

The Gherokees have, for many years past, been extremely uneasy 
about the security of their possession of the lands they occupy. Their 
advanced position in civilization is well known, and it is probably no 
less important to other Indians than to themselves that there should be 
no check or retrograding in their progress in improvement. Should 
they be ruined as a nation, and lose the advantage that is only derived 
from a well-organized and prosperous government, there is nothing that 
other nations or tribes less numerous, less wealthy, and less character 
ized by the moral qualities that fit a people for self-improvement can 
hope for. On the other hand, if the Cherokees, under the encourage 
ment and inspiration that come only from a real and strong national 
faith in the future, lend themselves with the same intelligence and zeal 
that have marked their past successful efforts in a vital cause to the 
business of improving their institutions, the details of administration 
of government, and to all that insures advancement in civilization and^ 
national prosperity, their example will not be lost on the rest of this" 
people. As the most important member of an Indian confederation, 
which the treaties establishing the grand council for the nations of the 
Indian Territory have provided for, they will exercise an important in 
fluence over the others. The wild tribes must, sooner or later, come 
under the influence of this confederation. These will not look upon 
their civilized brethren as treacherous as well as cruel enemies, and in 
the end will yield to the advice and persuasion that will come to them 
with irresistible force from kindred people. Experience shows them to 
be shrewd and practical, and if, on the invitation of their civilized 
brethren, they attend the councils and witness evidence of security and 
prosperity and advancement in civilization, they will realize what is 
possible for themselves. That a solution of the question that so many 
years of mismanagement, and not, in my opinion, any inherent diffi 
culties it presents, have apparently rendered an impracticable one, is 
within easy reach, is the confident anticipation of all conversant with 
the Indian tribes whose views I have been able to get at. But first of 
all, everything that justice requires must be done for the civilized In 
dians, ami most of all for the Cherokees. At present they distrust 
their future. If asked why their high schools are not reestablished, 
reforms introduced into the administration of justice, or desirable im 
provements in their laws undertaken, the reply inevitably comes: " We 
expect to have our lands taken away ; and what s the use of all that, 
when our doom as a nation is sealed?" Something has been done during 
the past year toward reassuring them, but distrust is firmly seated in 
their minds. National apathy depresses them, and until they realize a 
feeling of assurance that their title to their lands will be respected, and 
that treaties are an inviolable law for all parties, the Cherokees will not 
make the efforts for national progress of which they are capable. When 
they were forced to relinquish their lands and ancient homes in the 
Southwestern States, the moral sense of the people of the United States 
was in some measure satisfied by allowing them to select the best lands 
unoccupied by other Indians they could find west of the Mississippi 
River. These were to be taken in exchange for what had been left 
them after successive cessions of territory. Most solemn guarantees 
were given of perpetual and exclusive possession of the lands to be 
selected, under title forfeited by patent, and they were to be forever 
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exempt from the jurisdiction of State or territorial government. The 
language of conventions entered into assured them that the Govern 
ment was deeply impressed with the conviction that their welfare de 
pended on their being separated from the whites and living under their 
own laws, and for that reason it was desired to give them, in exchange 
for lands within States then rapidly becoming populous, a territory that 
could be protected from encroachment. Since white settlements have 
reached the borders of their present country, citizens of the United 
States have anticipated at an early day an irruption into it. At the 
close of the late war, it was thought a favorable conjunction had arrived 
for a repetition of encroachments to which experience had accustomed 
the Cherokees. And, after reading the various treaties with this nation 
since 1785, and giving due consideration to what, in other ways, comes 
to my knowledge, the conclusion cannot be resisted, that in former times 
the Government has done much less than was in justice due in their be 
half, to protect their interests. They were now given to understand 
that public opinion held them responsible for complicity in the rebellion, 
and although they could point to the fact that the only countenance 
the rebels received came from less than one-third of the population, and 
cite the services of two Cherokee regiments in the Union cause, it was, 
as they now say, urged home to them, that before being rehabilitated 
in their forfeited rights by new treaty, they were not in a position to 
refuse any conditions imposed. Such language from persons they be 
lieved to possess the power of injuring the prospects of their people, in 
timidated the Cherokee delegates. They consented to the price of a 
dollar an acre, at which the tract lying in Southeastern Kansas, called 
the neutral lands, which had been sold to them in 1835, as the treaty 
sets forth, "in consideration of the sum of $500,000," and conveyed "to 
the said Indians and their defendants by patent in fee-simple/ 7 on the 
assumption that the body of land, exchanged for lands in the Eastern 
States, was insufficient for all the people, was to be disposed of to an 
association of speculators, and which afterward went into the possession 
of a railroad company. They also acceded, against the wishes of the 
Cherokee people, to another provision in the treaty of 1806, granting 
rights of way through the country for two railroads; one of these was to 
cross the Territory north and south, and the other east and west. This 
excited great uneasiness among the Indians, who looked for grants of 
their lands to railroad companies, and the speedy occupation of the 
country by white men, as the sequel. What they have lately learned of 
the intention of the Government to insure them protection, has in a great 
measure done away with this feeling. At the present time the Cherokees 
have ceased to agitate among themselves the idea of opposition to con 
struction of these roads. The instructions received from your office, 
setting forth the terms and conditions on which the companies that have 
come to be entitled to the rights of way will be permitted to enter the 
Indian country and avail themselves of their acquired franchises, have 
been published in the Cherokee newspaper, and, more than any thing else, 
have satisfied and reassured the people. The company building the 
Southern Branch Pacific Railroad has not yet entered the Cherokee lands, 
and from the fact that citizens of the towns in Western Arkansas have 
been discussing the question of subsidizing the company to induce the 
construction of this road from near where it now terminates to Van 
Buren, on the Arkansas River, there is some reason for anticipating that 
it may eventually cross the Indian Territory south of the lands belonging 
to the Cherokees. The Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway Company 
has laid a track to the northern boundary of the Territory, and the latest 
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information I have is to the effect that the road has been graded for 
about fifteen miles within it. 

From Kansas to Texas there is a stretch of Indian country for 300 
miles. For the whole of this distance, unless the lands were taken from 
the Indians and opened to white settlement, there will be no resources 
for the support of a railroad among a people entirely agricultural, ex 
cepting a limited business in transporting cattle. No company would 
select a route through it, where another was practicable through Arkan 
sas, unless with the prospect of securing grants of land to pay expenses 
of construction, and yield a profit to those engaged in the enterprise. 
No question of like importance to the Cherokees can well arise as that 
as to whether the lands that make the last home the country can afford 
them, and of which thej T cannot be deprived without a violation of every 
principle of right which should govern the conduct of nations as well as 
individuals, are to enrich railroad corporations, or remain the abiding- 
place of a nation. Yet this is the very question forced upon the Gov 
ernment by the unscrupulous rapacity of these corporations. If there 
is a practicable route to the Arkansas Kiver through the western part of 
the State, and I have lately been assured there is, no prospect exists of 
a commercial necessity for a north and south road through the Cherokee 
country. The travel and trade from the country south of Indian Terri 
tory will seek the shortest routes to St. Louis and Chicago, and avoid 
the longer one by the way of this Territory and Kansas. Your attention 
must already be engaged by the fact that the Missouri, Kansas and 
Texas Railway Company, which has secured the right of way north and 
south, after building a road to the Indian line, in accordance with the 
law relative to the rights of way under the treaty of 1806, is construct 
ing another westward from Sedalia, in the State of Missouri, to a point 
about 30 miles north of the Cherokee Territory, on the route of its 
Kansas line. This has plainly been necessary in order to provide a 
communication for the road with an important business center of the 
western country. It is called a branch road, but must be part of the 
main road of this company, which will really be laid from Sedalia, west 
ward, to Humboldt in the State of Kansas, and thence south through 
the Indian country. Under the impression derived from current reports, 
as well as from rny own surmises, that the company in question has 
mainly in view getting possession of the Indian lands, valuable from the 
extreme fertility of a large portion, the abundance of the supply of water, 
their mineral resources, and the unrivaled climate of the Territory, I can 
not omit this feature of the subject from notice, nor fail to call your atten 
tion to the dangers that impend over the Cherokees, and really threaten 
all the nations and tribes of the Territory. Every effort has been made 
to induce this nation to consent to grants of their lauds to the railroad 
companies, but without success. All the companies interested, appar 
ently with the belief that the civilized Indian nations could be easily 
induced to part with their Territory, or, if not, that it could be legislated 
away from them, at first asked for grants of alternate sections. The 
aggregate of w^hat was demanded would cover all the good lands the 
Cherokees own. Assent to the grants was refused, and now the Indians 
are threatened with summary measures. 

Some of the missionaries who came to the country west with the Cher- 
okees, assure me that since their emigration they have advanced so 
much as to be "no longer recognizable as the same people." This is 
^evidence that they too are fulfilling a destiny. But it is not to be con 
cealed from view, that prevailing popular opinion holds that the whole 
Indian race is rapidly and surely on the way to extinction. This brings 
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upon them all who are in the way to make advantage of the " extin 
guishing of Indian titles," and settlers and railroad companies shoulder 
each other in the press for getting possession of the lands they occupy. 
More than this, it has been found on my observation that officials of the 
Government, especially in past times, have been unwarrantably careless 
and indifferent to the interests of the race in the execution of the duties 
they were charged with. The phrase itself, so often used in legislative 
enactments, a extinguishing of Indian titles," has fixed an unjust im 
pression in the popular mind, for, as it is taken, it assumes one event as 
the speedy issue of the destiny of all. A large part of the Indian tribes 
holds lands to which they are only fixed by laws that define the reserva 
tions to which they shall be confined. It cannot be denied that these 
are, in great measure, dependent on the humanity of the American peo 
ple. If measures taken in their behalf do not bring about an improve 
ment in their condition and an advance toward civilization, there is 
not much room for doubt but that they will disappear in time, and that 
the lands they occupy will, under principles of law judicially given out 
and universally recognized, fall to the United States as unembarrassed 
domain. But the Cherokees and other civilized Indian nations no less 
hold lands in perpetuity by titles defined by the supreme law of the land. 
The United States agreed "to possess the Cherokees. and to guarantee 
it to them forever," and that guarantee " was solemnly pledged, of 
7,000,000 acres of land." The consideration for the Territory was the 
same number of acres elsewhere located. The inducement to the bar 
gain, set forth in the treaty, was " the anxious desire of the Government 
of the United States to secure to the Cherokee nation of Indians, as 
well as those now living within the limits of the Territory of Arkansas, 
as those of their friends and brothers who reside in States east of the 
Mississippi, and who may wish to join their brothers of the west, a per 
manent home, and which shall, under the most solemn guarantee of the 
United States, be and remain theirs forever a home that shall never, 
in all future time, be embarrassed by having extended around it the 
lines, or placed over it the jurisdiction, of a Territory or State, nor be 
pressed upon by the extension, in any way, of the limits of any existing 
Territory or State." To assure them of their title, a patent for the Ter 
ritory was issued. For a time they believed, or at least hoped, that no 
arbitrary action of the Government would effect the removal of the land 
marks of their country. A government was established on the model of 
that of the United States, a system of public education was organized, and 
their public affairs were administered with marked ability. The Chero 
kees labored earnestly and successfully for a permanent national exist 
ence. In the world s history no dependent nation has been denit d the 
privilege of living under their peculiar laws and institutions, unless when 
its destruction was intended. This privilege they retained under ex 
press provisions of the treaties. But now they are told the solemnly 
guaranteed title to their land for all time is delusive. They hear from 
those interested in railroad building that the United States, in defining 
chartered rights of certain companies, has pledged itself to extinguish 
the Cherokee title to such an extent as will deprive them of the largest 
and best portion of their land. Then, instead of a self-governing and 
prosperous nation, they will, in the presence of white settlements, speed 
ily become a beggared remnant of a people. 

So far as regards their material condition the Cherokees are very 
prosperous. The crops of corn have been unusually abundant, an&lt;^ 
there is a large increase in the stock of cattle and horses. As has al 
ready been reported, they object to the publication of statistics of farm- 
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ing, such as I had been instructed to obtain. The fair, or exhibition of 
stock and farm produce, lately held at Tahlequab, has been a matter of 
much interest to the people, and was largely attended. 

Immediately after the late war the Cherokees seemed to be threatened 
with serious internal dissensions, growing out of animosities between 
the full-bloods and the portion of the people that had sympathized with 
the Southern States. But the short time already elapsed since 1865 has 
been sufficient for a change that promises entire unanimity, if, indeed, 
that feeling does not already exist. What was known as the southern 
party in this nation was comparatively small in numbers, and owed its 
existence to the influence and intrigues of white men. 

The treaty of 1866 provided for the introduction of other civilized 
Indians among the Cherokees, and about one thousand of the Delawares 
and Shawnee tribes have settled in the northern part of the Territory 
and become Cherokee citizens. The introduction of a different people 
into a community carrying on government on the basis of universal suf 
frage was likely to bring about troubles of one nature or another. The 
neighborhood where these are located has been disturbed by quarrels, 
and complaints are made that justice is not fairly administered from 
the jury box. I have learned that some of the Quapaws have been in 
triguing to induce the Delawares to remove to their lands and purchase 
head-rights and lands from them. It has been stated to me that citizens 
of the United States have attempted to secure employment as agents of 
the Delawares to negotiate, for the withdrawal of their funds from the 
Cherokees and the purchase of lands for their occupancy in some other 
part of the Indian Territory. There is a likelihood of the truth of both 
these accounts, but those who are to obtain reliable information on the 
subject have not furnished me sufficient for a specific report. As regards 
existing discontents my belief is they will in time be done away with, 
but the matter is one that requires future special attention. I am sat 
isfied the Cherokees desire their new citizens shall be fairly treated, and 
that they make provision for giving them a just share of political influ 
ence as an element of the national population. 

The colored people who are Cherokee citizens seem to be in some 
degree dissatisfied with their condition. To this I have given much 
attention, since their number is considerable, and there is evidently a 
serious difficulty in the way of their accommodating themselves to their 
position. The leading men among them, who have applied to me on the 
part of all, say they wish to have a part of the country to themselves 
and to own their lands individually. The Cherokees do not wish to 
break up, for themselves, their community of interest in land, but if the 
colored people desire it, my belief is they will accede to a proposal for 
setting aside a portion of the country sufficient to give each head of a 
family 160 acres, and with this the colored people will be fully satisfied 
The Cherokee council, which holds its annual session in November, 



probably take action in this matter, and it will require the special atten 
tion of the United States agent who is to relieve me. The apportion 
ment of a due share of interest on the funds invested for national 
purposes and support of schools and orphans will also demand consid 
eration. 

From the fact that it is on the traveled road between Texas and the 
Northern States, the town of Fort Gibson has come to be the most con 
siderable in the Cherokee country and to have at all times a large tran 
sient population. That which is permanent is made up of half-bloods, 
who speak English, whites married to Indians, or residing under permit, 
as mechanics, and colored citizens of the nation. The trade carried ou 
19 I A 
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is extensive and brings to the place many persons from different parts 
of the United States. The adjoining military post gives occasion for 
the presence of many besides the military, and influences very much 
the character of the population. A large portion of it is relatively 
placed, as to the Cherokee nation and its authorities, very much as citi 
zens of the United States are in foreign countries, and a necessity exists 
for an official who, besides being charged with the duty of regulating 
intercourse with the Indians and enforcing laws for that purpose, shall 
be invested with powers and functions similar to those of a consular 
representative abroad. These might be conferred on the United States 
agent. His residence at Fort Gibson has come to be a matter of neces 
sity, and it is very undesirable to add to the number of officials in the 
country. 

The necessity for a sufficient permanent garrison at Fort Gibson has 
been heretofore brought to your notice. The means for enforcing 
authority are required to insure the slightest observance of law. At 
the same time there are evils attending the presence of a garrison of 
soldiers among Indians that should be regarded in fixing its numbers. 
Less than two companies, experience has shown, will not afford the 
number of men required from time to time for detached duties, and these 
will not be efficient unless they can be mounted. At present this post 
is garrisoned by infantry, and from the want of means for mounting the 
men the commanding officer has frequently been unable to furnish effi 
cient aid in enforcing the laws. 

The desperate character of a large number of offenders against capi 
tal laws practically secures them immunity from arrest by civil officers, 
and their presence in the country is a very serious evil. But at the 
same time it is very important that no more troops should be posted 
here than are absolutely needed, and that these should have as full a 
complement of officers to enforce discipline as the exigencies of the ser 
vice will permit. 

The quantity of whisky brought into the country is very large, and 
experience has clearly shown that it is beyond the power of the United 
States authorities to check its introduction. Efforts made, with the 
assistance of deputies of the United States marshal, who furnished in 
formation as detectives and acted as guides for military parties, to cap 
ture wagons known to be on the road and freighted with spirituous 
liquor, have in every case been frustrated by the vigilance and activity 
of persons interested. The trade is very profitable, and many white 
men engage in it. With the assistance of Indians they are able to elude 
detection, and the liquor they introduce is concealed in bulk in the woods 
and brought in small quantities to houses in Fort Gibson for sale to 
whites and Indians. The Cherokee authorities can repress its introduc 
tion if they are disposed to do so, but they make no systematic efforts 
to that end. 

The physician employed in accordance with your instructions to vac 
cinate those unprotected against the small pox has nearly completed his 
work, and in the course of the coming month will render his report and 
accounts, which will be duly forwarded. 

The census of the inhabitants of the Cherokee country has been com 
pleted, but it will be some days before the aggregate of the returns will 
be furnished me. As soon as they are received they will be forwarded 
in a supplementary report, with the statistics of education, which, in 
consequence of the neglect of the superintendent of public schools, I 
have as yet been unable to obtain. 

During the past summer coal mines, said to yield largely, have been 
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opened in the northern part of the Territory. They are worked by Cher- 
okees, who employ white men as miners, under lease from the nation. 
The coal is exported to Kansas, and is said to be of excellent quality. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JNO. K CBAIG, 

Captain United States Army, Agent for Cherokees. 
The COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS. 



No. 104. 

UNITED STATES AGENCY FOR CIIOCTAWS AND CHICKASAWS, 

Boggy Depot, Choctaw Nation, September 15, 1870. 

SIR : I have the honor to submit my second annual report of the con 
dition of affairs among the Choctaws and Ghickasaws. 

Since the date of my last report no changes of importance have oc 
curred in political matters, although questions have been brought be 
fore them, deliberated upon in their councils, and discussed among them 
selves, the correct settlement of which should have an important bearing 
upon the present and future condition of their country and people. 

The subject of the survey and allotment of their land in severalty, or 
"sectionizing," as it is here termed, suggested in article 11 of the treaty 
of 1806, has been fully and frequently debated upon. The said article 
stipulates that this survey and allotment shall be made only upon the 
condition that the a respective legislative councils of the Choctaws and 
Chickasaws agree" to the same. The Chickasaws, at a called session of 
their legislature in November 1866, agreed to the measure as set forth 
in the treaty. The Choctaws have never consented to take any action 
in the matter until the last year* when it was brought to their notice 
and strongly recommended to them by the Department through this 
office. In March last a session of the Choctaw general council was 
called, principally for the purpose of deciding the question. The sub 
ject was brought before them and w r as strongly advocated by some of 
their number, but there being a powerful opposition to the measure, 
especially among the "full bloods," it was only decided, by a resolution, 
to lay the matter before the whole Choctaw people, at a general election 
to take place upon the 4th and 5th days of July following. This election 
was accordingly held, and the vote cast was, by a very large majority, 
opposed to sectionizing. (I inclose a printed copy of a circular letter 
issued from this office some time before the election took place.) Thus 
it will be seen that there is a determined opposition to the measure 
among the Choctaws, and it is my opinion that under the treaty of 1866 
nothing can be done in the matter until their consent is obtained. 

The vexed question of the status of the freedmen in these nations 
still remains unsettled. The rumors and reports which have been put 
in circulation concerning their ill treatment by the Indians, &c., are 
almost entirely without foundation. Of course their unsettled condi 
tion, and the uncertainty they are in about what is finally to be done 
with them, renders some of them dissatisfied. But those that have the 
energy to labor for themselves and families live, as a general thing, as 
well as the Indians, and I can venture to say that, taken as a class, the 
freedmen in this country are better able to take care of themselves, and 
are in reality in a more prosperous condition, than the majority of their 
people among the Southern States. But, as I have stated in a previous 
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communication, (and it is becoming every day more and more evident,) 
it will not be at all compatible with their interests to become citizens of 
these nations, or to live under Indian laws, however much some of them 
may desire to retain their places here. It is impossible for them to 
claim any land as their own, and this, of course, is of itself a discour 
agement to any plans which they may make, or desire to make, for their 
future. The Choctaws have as yet taken no action in the matter, and 
I would most earnestly recommend and advise that, provided nothing 
is done in their behalf at the coming meeting of their council in Octo 
ber next, the Government should remove them, or otherwise provide for 
them, as soon as possible, as it is evident that there is a determination 
on the part of the citizens to wait for the Government to act first in 
this matter. 

The subject which now creates more differences of opinion, and is 
viewed with more interest, among the Choctaws and Chickasaws, than 
any other, is that of the numerous railroads which are progressing 
toward their borders on every side, and the companies and corporations 
that are striving to gain for their several roads the right of way across 
the country. As in the case of sectionizing, therp is some opposition 
among the "full bloods" to grants of land being given, and they are 
also opposed to more than one road crossing from north to south, or 
from east to west. But the Choctaws, at the session of their general 
council in March last, granted to a company, called the Thirty-fifth Par 
allel Eailroad Company, the right of way, and alternate sections of laud, 
for six miles on either side of a road running east and west, and also the 
same to the Choctaw and Chickasaw Eailroad, running north and south. 
The Chickasaws have as yet refused the grant of any land to these roads. 
A circular issued by the honorable Secretary of the Interior (and re 
garded favorably by the Indians) put a stop to the entrance of any 
railroad into the Indian Territory, aucj to all surveys for that purpose, 
unless by express authority from the Department, and nothing has as 
yet been accomplished by the above roads, although they hope to over 
come the opposition of the Chickasaws and obtain the requisite authority 
from the Government. The only railroad now authorized by the Depart 
ment to cross the line is one which passes down the Keosho Yalley, in 
Missouri, and proposes to cross the Choctaw nation, in as direct a line as 
possible, toward Preston, Texas, upon the lied Biver. The survey of 
this latter road is being rapidly completed. 

The various schools and academies have been, as a general thing, well 
attended during the past year, and I can speak from personal observa 
tion of the flourishing condition and proficiency of the scholars in several 
of them. I respectfully refer to the full reports of the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw school superintendents, which I transmit herewith, for the 
number of scholars and other educational statistics. I would also men 
tion, with special gratification, the good effects and great benefits re 
sulting to these people from the able and faithful ministry and religious 
instructions of numbers of preachers and missionaries, both native and 
white, who have cast their lot among them, and are constantly employed 
in ministering to their spiritual wants, and strengthening them in all 
things that tend to their temporal and eternal good. 

The season has again been very propitious, and the yield in crops of 
all kinds will be abundant. On lied Iliver the cotton crop will be un- 
usally large. In one small settlement near the residence of the Hon. 
Holmes Colbert, in the Chickasaw nation, at least 150 bales of cotton 
will be realized, and the yield will be in the same proportion on all the 
plantations along the river. I would notice briefly in this connection 
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the great agricultural, geological, and mineralogical resources of the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw country, and the value of the soil of which 
they are owners. The surface of the country is elevated and diversified, 
presenting. a continued alternation of hill, ravine, and prairie. The soil 
consists principally of the black, sandy loam, and of what is called the 
" mulatto," and is well adapted to the raising of cereals, the former, on 
river bottoms, particularly to the growth of cotton. 

The timber consists of the pine, oak, ash, hickory, pecan, and Bois 
d arc, or Osage orange. The seed of the latter has, within the last few 
years, been collected in considerable quantities and forwarded to the St. 
Louis market. 

Lead is found in several portions of the country, that taken from the 
Poteau Mountains, near the Arkansas River, being a pure argentiferous 
galena. Copper has been discovered in large quantities on the Washita 
River, west of Fort Arbuckle. An extensive belt of coal reaches north 
and south from the Arkansas and Canadian Rivers to the Red. 

While the boulder formation is characteristic of all the systems of 
rocks, sand and limestone are found in regular strata, plentifully suffi 
cient for building purposes. Petroleum is in great abundance, and, com 
bined with sulphur, it forms the yellowish oil that gives name to the 
" Oil Springs" of the Chickasaw nation, situated near the Washita River, 
not far from the Texas border, and which have gained a medicinal celeb 
rity for the cure of rheumatism and kindred diseases, and are becoming 
well known among the Indians and throughout the State of Texas. 
Sulphur and chalybeate springs also abound. The principal fossils are 
a variety of ammonites. 

The Choctaws and Chickasaws have reason to be proud of this land 
which they now occupy in lieu of their former homes east of the Missis 
sippi, and the possession of which was secured to them by the United 
States Government as long as " water ran and grass grew." And it is 
earnestly to be hoped that any legislation in their behalf may be gov 
erned by wise, just, and humane considerations, and that the United 
States may render them paternal aid in elevating themselves, and pre 
vent their being overwhelmed by that powerful tide of emigration which 
has for so many years been driving their red brethren westward, and is 
now dashing its waves against their country, and threatening them upon 
every side. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

GEORGE T. OLMSTED, 
Captain United States Army, United /States Indian Agent. 

Hon. E. S. PARKER, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 



No. 105. 

BUFFALO HEAD, August 29, 1870. 

SIR : I have the honor to present my second annual report in refer 
ence to the schools established in the Choctaw nation under my charge. 
Much has been done to elevate our school system during the past ses 
sion, and to urge and persuade parents to send their children to school 
regular. Owing to the sparsely-settled neighborhoods, we have partially 
failed in carrying out our project as we desired, but in some neighbor 
hoods we have very full schools. In some neighborhoods, where the peo 
ple were anxious to have a school, I was compelled to refuse, for the want 
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of funds, to establish more schools, so we could educate every Indian 
child to be competent to defend its rights. The Indian children that are 
blessed with the advantages of a school, though laboring under many 
disadvantages, I must say have made commendable progess in their 
general studies, and a marked improvement in speaking and writing 
in the English language. In some neighborhoods very little English is 
used in the family circle, and it places our white teachers in a precari 
ous situation, without an interpreter; yet I must give credit to our white 
teachers ; though laboring under such great disadvantages, I confess I 
see by the progress and improvement made by the children, that 
they have labored hard to improve the Choctaw children placed under 
their charge. 1 find, by close observation, that it is almost impossible to 
procure anything like a regular e very-day attendance on the part of the 
pupils in the winter season, because of a great many of the poorer class 
of children being almost destitute of warm clothes. The majority of 
children going to school know no other language than their native 
tongue, so in some neighborhoods I am compelled in some cases to give 
them native teachers who are not fully competent, not being far advanced 
in education. I am satisfied it is a great hinderance in their advancement. 
In many instances I can find no other to take charge of the school. Ow 
ing to great eagerness and desire of our people to have their children 
acquire an English education, I was compelled to increase the locations 
of our common schools; but, for the want of funds to carry on the schools 
through the regular term I had to lessen the term of session, to make 
our limited means hold out. AVe have also twenty- three young men and 
young women that are now in the different colleges and seminaries in 
the different States, to acquire the knowledge of books and the ways 
of civilization; but, for the want of means to continue them in their great 
and laudable undertaking, I will soon have the painful task to inform 
them they must return home. The nation and the parents of these 
youths are looking forward to the day when they shall return home, with 
a finished education and well accomplished in the arts of civilized life, 
bringing honor to the nation and fully meeting the hopes of their 
friends ; but, alas, they will be disappointed in their expectation, and 
all these great misfortunes will fall heavily upon us for the want of 
funds to carry on our schools, if not remedied by the most generous 
and speedy action of the Government. It is painful to think our chil 
dren, who are so promising to be the shining stars of our country, must 
be called home, and must relapse from their present cheerful and pros 
perous condition to a state of nature. I am truly anxious to see those 
bright living stars accomplish their education, and return to their 
native country full of knowledge, to instruct their people, that they 
may be more convinced of the great necessity of acquiring a thorough 
education. Those of our people that are able send their children to 
school to the neighboring States and pay their own expenses. I think, 
upon the whole, schools in the nation are in a prosperous condition, 
through all its disadvantages. More can be accomplished if we only 
had the means to operate on. I will now, in addition, give you a detailed 
statement of our common schools established in the different neighbor 
hoods where we found a sufficient number of children to go to school. 
Over each school we appointed three trustees, who are styled local trus 
tees, whose duty is to see that parents send their children to school 
regular, and to report quarterly to the district trustee, and him to the 
superintendent of public schools, and he reports annually to the general 
council of the Choctaw nation. The nation is divided into three school 
districts, which is subdivided into 84 neighborhood schools, each one 
allowed one teacher. 
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2d. We "have no high schools, academies, or seminaries now in oper 
ation. But in anticipation, by the order of our council, we have repaired 
a large and roomy frame building with additional buildings sufficient to 
accommodate 100 male students. We also have one large stone building 
with additional building, sufficient to accommodate 80 females. The 
two places are about 100 miles apart. We will commence our large 
school soon after the council, if there are school funds arranged for us. 

3d and 4th. Eighty-four common schools, one teacher to each one, with 
an average of 21 pupils to each school, making a total number going 
to school in the nation 1,704 scholars. 

6th. Teachers are paid $2 per month for each scholar in attendance, 
out of the treaty of January 20, 1825, and the treaty of 1837. 

7th. The common school buildings are generally log cabins, made 
and put up by the people settled immediately around the location of the 
schools, generally made comfortable. 

8th. About one-third of the number of teachers given above are white 
teachers, and the others are natives, educated in and out of the nation. 

The amount of money expended for our common schools from 1st of 
October, I860, to the last of April, 1870, is $18,886. For the children 
in different schools in the States $8,300 for the year ending 1st February, 
1871. 

In the different denominations of Christians they keep a large num 
ber of Sunday schools, both in English and the Choctaw language, in 
which we have quite a large number of books translated, which schools 
are carried on free of expense to the nation. 
I am, sir, very respectfully, 

FOEBIS LE FLOEE, 
Superintendent Public Schools, Ckoctaiv Nation. 

Captain GEO. T. OLMSTED, 

Choctaiv and Ghiclcasaiv Agent. 



No. 106. 

CHICKASAW MANUAL LABOR ACADEMY, 

Chickasaiv Nation, August 8, 1870. 

SIR : In compliance with the request of the honorable Commissioner of 
the Indian Bureau of Education, through the superintendent of Indian 
affairs, southern superintendency, (from your office,) for some statisti 
cal information relating to education in the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
nations, proposing several interrogatories, I, with pleasure, on behalf of 
the Chickasaw nation, submit the following answer: 

To your second question I reply first, by stating that at present we 
have no high schools or academies in operation. Previous to the late 
war we had five in highly prosperous condition, educating about 350 
scholars ; by the war they were stopped, and have not since been re 
newed. 

Question 1. We have eleven district or neighborhood schools in suc 
cessful progress, which we think are doing well and giving general sat 
isfaction. 

Question 3. In those schools we employ fifteen teachers ; eleven (or 
one for each school) are principal teachers, and four are assistants. 

Questions 4 and 5. The number of pupils in the different schools vary 
from 15 to 60, counting by the average attendance, and are of different 
grades, from beginners to those of an advanced English education. 
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Question 6. The pay of the teacher is $3 per scholar for each scholar 
per mouth for actual attendance, the teachers furnishing books and 
stationery. They are paid entirely from national funds arising out of 
the annual interest on bonds held in trust by the United States Govern 
ment for the Chickasaw people ; we have no aid from any other source. 

Question 7. For five of our schools we use the buildings of our former 
academies. They were formerly, when in use, very good, and cost the 
nation upward of $40,000, but the most of them are now very much out 
of repair, which we expect to rent soon. We have also erected several 
new log houses, and, with other good buildings used for present purpose, 
our schools are comfortably provided for. 

Question 8. Of our teachers, five of them are natives two males and 
three females ; they were mostly educated by the nation in our former 
schools. They have a good English education, and, as teachers, have 
given general satisfaction. Of the other teachers, who are white, three 
are females, the rest males. Their quality or grade is mostly respecta 
ble, though, we regret to say, they are not all of that high order we 
would desire, and consider to be indispensable ; where educated, we can 
not tell. Should the present system of schools be continued, we expect 
improvement in this department. 

Under the circumstances in which we have been placed, our schools, 
we think, have resulted as beneficially as could have been expected. 
Many of our children know nothing of the English language, and, of 
course, cannot learn as rapidly as white children, and, for some time, 
can learn but little from books, so that we cannot judge of them on com 
parison with others under different circumstances, and can only say, 
that, all considered, they have done well, and time will be required to 
develop the full utility of our system. 

In addition to the pay of teachers, our system allows to all pupils liv 
ing over two and a half miles from the school-house, $7 per mouth for 
board, which increases the aggregate of the expenses very much. For 
our district or neighborhood schools for the year just past, closing June 
30, the expenses amount to upward of $35,000. 

In addition to the above system of district schools, we have, by an act 
of the legislature and suitable appropriation, sent CO of our youths, one- 
half of each sex, to school in the different States, selecting for them the 
best schools. They are distributed in the States of Texas, Arkansas, 
Tennessee, Virginia, and Ohio, our object being to secure for them the 
very best education, both scientifically, socially, and morally, and it af 
fords me great pleasure that, both in conduct and improvement, they 
have met our highest expectations. This we have both from report of 
those who have them in charge and from my own personal inspection. 
This applies equally to both sexes. They were selected from among the 
most advanced scholars of our former schools. The act was for the term, 
of three years, and the appropriation for each year $21,000, or $350 for 
each scholar. Two years of the time have now expired, and could we 
have it extended for two years longer, we could confidently count on a 
class of educated youth competent to furnish their people with a full 
corps of qualified teachers, and also to fill other important positions in 
the country. 

Hoping the above items may meet the requirements, I am, sir, your 
most obedient servant, 

G. D. JAMES, 
Superintendent of Schools for the Cliickasaw Nation. 

Captain GEORGE T. OLMSTEAD, U. S. A., 

Indian Agent, Boggy Depot, CMckasaw Nation. 
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Ko! 107. 

CREEK AGENCY, INDIAN TERRITORY, 

September 1, 1870. 

SIR : In obedience to the requirements of the Indian Department I 
have the honor to forward this my annual report of the condition of 
Indian affairs in this nation. 

The condition of the Indians has been very much improved since my 
last report, and I am pleased to say that a great desire still exists for 
still greater improvements. This tribe has been for years among the 
first in industry, and the past year has added greatly to their wealth 
and condition on that account. 

I have been unable to get the correct amount of grain and vegetables 
raised ; but, from my own observation and from reports received from 
some of the leading men of the nation, I am satisfied that there are 
more acres of ground cultivated by the nation this year than were ever 
known before; besides the old farms that were in existence last year 
new ones have sprung up, and the old farms considerably enlarged ; in 
fact, the watch word seems to be " advancement," and men who have 
heretofore considered labor a disgrace have taken hold of the plow and 
the hoe with a zeal worthy of their white brethren. Besides being 
cultivators of the soil, they are, almost to a man, excellent stock-growers, 
and from present appearances I am led to believe that a few years will 
see the prairies in the nation covered with all kinds of stock, as they 
were before the war. 

These people are progressive, and all the assistance they require from 
the United States now is in the way of schools ; there is an unusual 
amount of interest taken in this matter by the nation, particularly by 
those who have been entirely opposed to education heretofore, and now 
their sole aim is to have their children educated. 

I inclose herewith the report of the superintendent of schools of this 
nation, in which the system of these schools is elaborately set forth. In 
this report it will be seen how badly they are in need of assistance from 
the Government in order that their children, with the ad\ ? aiitages an 
education will give them, will be able, if called upon, to cope with their 
white brethren. 

Besides the schools mentioned by the superintendent, there is one 
mission in operation, which has a daily attendance of about eighty 
scholars. This is called the Tallahassee Mission, and is under the con 
trol of the Presbyterian Board, superintended by Mr. L. Worcester, a 
very able and worthy man. Mr. Worcester and his assistants are doing 
much good, and to-day finds some of its scholars the leading men of the 
nation. Shortly after the close of the war this mission was occupied by 
United States troops, by w r hich occupation considerable damage was 
done to the buildings. Taking this into consideration, I would most 
respectfully recommend an appropriation of about $5,000 to repair said 
damage, and hope the matter may be urged by the Department. The 
Asbury Mission (destroyed by fire July 1869) i s being rebuilt, and by 
spring I am in hopes the building will be ready for occupation. The 
burning of this mission has been a great loss to the nation, not only in 
money, but in keeping eighty scholars out of school for nearly two years, 
a loss that can never be repaid. To show the amount of interest taken 
in the matter of education in this nation, I will state that they have, 
out of their scanty means, given $10,000 for its reconstruction. Now, 
when a tribe is making such efforts, will not the United States Govern 
ment be doing a great good, not only to these Indians but to the prin- 
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ciples of civilization, in aiding them not only with money but with 
their influence? I am certain that, were the people in the States to 
see our rude log huts used for school-houses, with their ill -constructed 
benches and other furniture, they would not fail to join me in this 
appeal for assistance. 

In January and February I860, the greater portion of the Creek 
Indians, residing in the Cherokee Nation, were removed to their own 
country, and out of an appropriation of $5,000 they have been made 
comfortable in their new homes and fed until they could subsist them 
selves. They all succeeded in putting in a good crop, and have been 
well rewarded for their labor. 

A humane action on the part of the Government was the order for the 
vaccination of all Indians in the nation unprotected from small-pox. I 
employed C. W. Crary, M. D., Fort Gibson, to do this work, and am 
pleased to say he has given entire satisfaction. The success attending 
this was ow r ing to the valuable assistance rendered by the chiefs and 
leading men, who entered into the matter with a seeming knowledge of 
its importance. A great deal of the success is due Dr. Crary, on 
account of his experience in the Indian country, and his entire kuowl-. 
edge of the Indian character. 

There still exists some little trouble between the legal government 
and the Sands faction, which is being augmented by Sands visiting 
Washington and returning with long stories and promises, which are 
told as coining from the Government, and which create dissension and 
strife, resulting frequently in open rebellion against the constitutional 
authorities. 

I have been called upon several times by the chiefs to aid them in 
putting down this dissension, and have interposed the strong arm of the 
United States between them, thereby saving bloodshed. I have closely 
observed the treatment these dissenters have received from the legal 
government, and know that there are no just grounds for complaint, as 
their treatment is identical with all other Indians in the nation. 

I have explained to this faction, time and time again, that the treaty 
of I860 does not give them their old laws, which they are constantly 
calling for, but permits them to have just such laws as the majority of 
the people may choose to make. I have also told them that it is the 
desire of their Great Father to see them making rapid strides toward 
advancement and civilization, and that he will not tolerate any retro- 
gradation. 

To do justice to the present National Government,! would recommend 
a thorough investigation into the causes, if any, that lead to this con 
stant strife, and bring the guilty parties to such punishment as they 
deserve. 

I have just completed the payment of $31,012 75 to the orphans of 
1832, or their heirs, in accordance with your directions contained in 
your letter of date of July 12, 1870. 

I experienced considerable trouble in making this payment, as it was 
very difficult to discover the proper heir in every case ; I would there 
fore recommend a speedy settlement of this claim, as a longer delay will 
make the matter still more complicated and render a payment, if long 
delayed, almost impracticable. 

I am. very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

F. A. FIELD, 
Captain United States Army, Agent. 

Honorable COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 

Washington, D. C. 
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No. 108. 

OFFICE SUPERINTENDENT PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 

Prairie Grove, Creek Nation, August 24, 1870. 

SIR : In compliance with instructions, I have the honor to submit the 
following report of the condition of the public schools in the Creek 
Nation : 

According to an act of the national council, the Creeks have twenty- 
two public schools, located in different parts of the country, under the 
supervision of a superintendent of public instruction. These schools 
are taught by one teacher each. At the close of the scholastic year 
ending June 30, 1870, the average number of children in attendance in 
each school was about 24; the average daily attendance was about 
20; the whole number of children in attendance was 540. Thirteen of 
the teachers of these schools are natives, eight of whom are females and 
five males ; all of these, so far as I have been able to ascertain, have 
received their education in the mission schools in this nation. The re 
maining nine are whites, four of whom are males and five females. 
These teachers receive from the Creek national treasury an annual sal 
ary of $400 for each scholastic year of ten mouths. Most of these 
schools have been in operation more than two years. In regard to 
course of instructions, I will briefly state that the course of instruction 
prescribed for the several schools and department under my charge I 
think amply sufficient and extensive for all the purposes of a sound 
and practical education; the arrangement of the courses, the pro 
portionate time assigned to its several branches, and the number of its 
studies simultaneously pursued, in the judgment of the undersigned, 
sufficient. Commencing with the alphabet and its combinations into 
words and syllables, in the primary department, it extends through the 
various elementary branches of instruction, such as reading, spelling, 
definition, geography, grammar, arithmetic, and writing. There are 
133 children who read in the First Reader and Easy Lessons ; 171 who 
read in the Second Reader; 210 who read in the Third Reader; and 25 
who read in Fourth Readers ; 250 are studying arithmetic ; 123 are study 
ing geography ; 70 are studying English grammar; and 250 in spelling 
lessons; besides a good number who write tolerably well. During the 
winter months the schools are not so well attended, on account of some 
of the children being so poorly clad and living at a great distance from 
the school-houses, in consequence of which they lose a great deal of 
time, attending school two or three weeks, and then, on account of the 
inclemency of the weather, remain at home until they have almost for 
gotten what they learned at school ; however, this, I believe, will soon 
be no excuse in the future, as the children are being more comfortably 
cared for as the people advance in improvement and civilization. I am 
also happy to state that the failures which have heretofore attended the 
efforts made to educate the Indian children, caused by the parents be 
lieving that the Indian children were never intended to be educated, 
and that it is useless to have their children attend schools, are now no 
longer anticipated; all are now fully confident that success will at 
tend the efforts made to advance the rising generation in civilization 
and education. I have now calls and applications from different parts 
of the Creek country for more schools. Never before have the Creeks 
shown greater desire to progress in education and agriculture than now, 
and never did they give as much labor to the cultivation and improve 
ment of the public schools as at present. I am happy to state that the 
schools are in a prosperous condition, and cannot but believe, if they 
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continue as they now are, and supplied with the necessary books, c., 
that it will prove a credit to the nation and a lasting benefit to the 
people. 

Owing: to the insufficiency of our public-school appropriation, which 
is only $11,000 annually, more than a dozen thickly-settled neighbor 
hoods, whose residents made numerous applications for schools in their 
respective neighborhoods, have had to remain unsupplied thus far 
for the want of means on the nation s part. 

The people are all poor, having been completely broken up by the 
war, and, consequently, have not the means with which to decently 
educate their children ; and, in my opinion, if the Government would 
lend us a helping hand, in the way of an appropriation for school pur 
poses, it would be conferring a great blessing 011 the people at large, 
and one for which the rising generation would ever be grateful. Our 
school-houses are. in most cases, very rude specimens of architecture, 
and quite inconvenient for the purposes for which they are intended ; 
but they are the best which our people can, at present, afford, unless 
we receive some aid from our white brethren in the States. 

If the time, means, and thought spent by the authorities of the 
United States for the purpose of devising a system to bring these Indian 
nations into a territorial government, Avere spent in devising one for 
educating and preparing a way for these Indians for such a relation 
with the Government of the United States, it would be far more bene 
ficial to the Indians, and more honorable and profitable to the people of 
the United States. I see, therefore, the importance of having the Indian 
children qualified to cope with the white, with whom they are some day 
to be associated in the privilege and responsibilities of civilized life. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant. 

J. H. PEEEYMAN, 
Superintendent Public Instruction, Creek Nation. 

Captain F. A. FIELD, 

United States Agent for Creeks. 



No. 109. 

SEMINOLE AGENCY, INDIAN TERRITORY, 

September 1, 1870. 

SIR: I have the honor herewith to submit my second annual report 
in relation to the condition of the Seminole tribe of Indians. 

During the past year this nation has not only prospered in all respects 
but shows a slight increase in population, now numbering 2,150, an 
excess of 45 reported in last annual report. It is rapidly advancing 
toward civilization, and is at the present time self-sustaining. Hopes 
are entertained that within several years it will do away with all the 
old customs and forms by which it is now governed and adopt a govern 
ment of the civilized and enlightened age in which they live, thereby 
placing itself in the foremost ranks of the Indian nations. The people, 
to a great degree, are both intelligent and industrious; immorality and 
dissipation are almost unknown, except in those cases which are kept 
up in consequence of their old customs and tribal relations, which are 
becoming extinct. I have yet the first Indian, a member of this tribe, 
to see under the influence of intoxicating liquors. Occasionally there is 
a case of larceny committed by one Indian against another; the perpe 
trators are, with few exceptions, arrested and punished. 
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The intercourse law is of minor importance in this nation, as hardly 
ever a case arises in which it is necessary to call it into effect, but it is 
invariably enforced ; when an Indian has committed an overt act against 
a citizen of the United States, he is at once reported by his own people, 
and should a citizen of the United States be the author he is also 
reported to this office without molestation. Several cases of this kind 
have come to my notice, which I have settled satisfactory to all 
parties concerned. 

This nation is somewhat exercised in relation to its reservation ; not 
but what it contains enough territory, but that the land they purchased 
from the United States was not what it was represented to be. They 
say that they ceded to the United States their whole domain, and 
received therefor 15 cents per acre; they then purchased from the 
United States 200,000 acres, for which they were compelled to pay 50 
cents per acre, being 35 cents per acre over that which they ceded and 
sold to the United States. They claim this to have been a sharp opera 
tion, but state they would not have complained had the land proved, 
what it was represented, good. This not being the case, they claim to 
have been defrauded. As to the quality of the land which now consti 
tutes their reservation, having been over the greater portion, I can certify 
to the truthfulness of their statement. I do not think there are more 
than 50,000 acres of good lands susceptible of cultivation and free from 
overflow. Their present reservation would have been at least five or 
six miles further west had the lines been correctly surveyed. It is so 
claimed by both Creeks and Seminoles. It would have thrown much of 
the inferior lands into the Creek Nation. There are still fifteen or twenty 
families living outside of the reservation, directly west, who have never 
moved upon their reservation, and when requested to do so, state that 
they were informed by the agent to settle where they are, as they would 
certainly be upon their own lands; also that all the good lands have 
been taken up and there is no more suitable for cultivation. Such is 
not the case, as there is still some good land, situated upon small streams 
traversing the nation, not yet settled. Yet it is expected that at some 
future time not far distant this nation, like all others which have 
become civilized, will come under a territorial form of government, (no 
matter how much they may oppose it,) when their reservation will be 
sectionized and allotted to individuals; and should this take place, at 
the present time there would not be a sufficient quantity of good lands 
to give each individual 30 acres. 

This nation is anxious that the portion of the tribe still living in 
Florida be removed to this country and settled upon their reservation, 
provided that the United States will enlarge it and make the necessary 
provisions for their removal and sustenance until such time as they are 
able to care for themselves, and also request that the Department order 
a delegation of three to be selected by a general council, or their agent, 
to visit Florida for the purpose of advising and assisting in such re 
moval. I would recommend that the portion of the tribe now in Flor 
ida be removed to this country and settled among their brethren; also, 
if possible, that the Seminole reservation be enlarged in proportion to 
the difference in the prices which they received and for which they 
purchased their present reservation. This could now be easily done, as 
the land directly west belongs to the United States, and no disposition 
has as yet been made of it ; surely, it would only be an act of justice. 

During the year of 18G7 a Presbyterian mission was established in 
this nation under the Rev. J. Boss Ramsey. Lands were selected under 
provisions of the treaty. I am sorry to say that this mission has never 
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yet been established except upon paper and reports, as no school lias 
ever been organized or even a church, built. A small mission building 
is now being constructed of worthless material, and 7ut at all suited for 
the purposes required ; it is also doubtful to me whether it will ever be 
completed. Hon. Y. Colyer reports that the Rev. Mr. Ramsey has 
charge of the Seminole schools. I would inform the Department it is 
true that Mr. Ramsey, or some connection of his family, has had charge 
of a school or schools, but they were paid like all other teachers from 
the funds of the nation set aside for that purpose. Not one dollar, to 
my knowledge, or from all the information I am able to gain, has been 
expended since the war by any missionary society for the education of 
any person belonging to this nation. It would be much better should 
the Presbyterian Board of Missions take into consideration the neces 
sity of furnishing the necessary funds for the support of their missions 
rather than making suggestions to the Department what policy to adopt 
toward the Indians. Doubtless it would have a beneficial effect, as in 
this case the Indians help support their missionary, and educate his 
children, as he is paid for teaching from their school funds. I would 
not say one word in disparagement of Mr. Ramsey, as I believe him to be 
a good man and doing all the good that he can unsupported by those 
who sent him here, and who are spending thousands of dollars in China 
and Japan, while he has been a longtime laboring to erect a building in 
which to worship at this point, and yet expects to be able to do so by 
donations from the Indians. There is in this nation a large field for 
missionary enterprise ; although the people are advancing in civilization, 
they are making but little progress in religious knowledge. Mission 
aries are of no account unless furnished with the necessary funds for 
mission purposes, unless it is to secure the land granted under pro 
visions of the treaty. 

There are organized and in successful operation in this nation four 
district schools, which have been well attended during the past year ; 
total number of scholars, 107 ; average daily attendance, 111). I have 
visited the schools twice during the year. Your attention is called to 
the inclosed reports of teachers. 

These people have during the past year made much progress in agri 
cultural pursuits, having cleared, or broken, and cultivated at least one- 
fourth more land than the previous year. The season having been pro 
pitious, large returns are expected. Inclosed please find statistical 
return of farming, &c., with remarks. 

The mill said to have been erected for this nation, under provisions 
of the treaty of 1860, is still in the hands of Mr. E. J. Brown, an adopted 
citizen. No action has been taken in reference to it, as the nation says 
they have never received it, and I have received nothing official in rela 
tion to the matter. As far as the mill is concerned, it is useless, for it 
would cost the nation more to run it than it is worth. When sawing, it 
requires seven or eight men to attend to it, and it has never sawed over 
3,000 feet of lumber in one day, from all the information I am able to 
gain. Mr. Brown has run it at times at his own personal expense and for 
his own benefit. When this mill was purchased, it was guaranteed to 
run thirty days. 

The people are much gratified to learn that their bounties have been 
taken out of the hands of J. W. Wright, and now entertain hopes that 
at some future day they will receive their money. They request that a 
report be forwarded to the proper Department, asking an investigation 
as to the manner in which their pensions have been and are being-paid. 

Per capita payments are, in some instances, I think, a great evil ; but as 
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the system cannot be abolished, this nation having no constitutional gov 
ernment, and until snch a form of government be adopted, I would 
recommend that the provisions of the treaty be rigidly enforced, and no 
moneys allowed to be paid except to the heads of families. Heretofore, 
as I have reported, the chiefs have been in the habit of taking out what 
amount they chose, allowing the balance to be paid per capita. This is 
an injustice, as few receive the bulk of their annuities. 

During the past year much feeling has been created by a person or 
persons, who had been empowered by a portion of this nation to act as 
their attorneys at Washington. Letters have been received, stating that 
they had succeeded in procuring a large extent of territory ; also that 
claims for lost property to a large amount had been passed through the 
Departments. The action of such parties is calculated to do much 
harm, as it leads the Indians to believe that they cannot get any busi 
ness transacted except through claim agents. 

In conclusion, I would again call the attention of the honorable Com 
missioner to the condition of the building at this agency. It will be 
impossible to occupy it through the coming winter, and it is certainly 
not worth repairing. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

T. A. BALDWIN, 
Captain United States Army and Indian Agent. 

Hon. E. S. PARKER, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 



No. 110. 

LITTLE EIYER, SEMINOLE 

June 1, 1870. 

SIR : Agreeably to your request, and in compliance with my duty as 
one of the teachers of the district schools of the Seniinole Nation, I avail 
myself of this opportunity to render a report of the condition of the 
school under my charge. The first session of the school commenced 
November 10, 1860, and closed June 3, 1870. There had been no school 
previously in this portion of the country, consequently the scholars were 
all compelled to commence in the alphabet, except three. During the term 
twelve of them were arranged into a class in the First Eeader; four into 
a class in the Second Eeader; the others made some progress in spelling, 
Aggregate number of scholars, 77; number of males, 50; number of 
females, 27 ; on an average about 35 a day. The branches taught during 
the session were reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic, geography, and 
grammar. Some of the people of this neighborhood manifest a lively 
interest in educating their children. I have no doubt but that the 
school at this place will exert a happy influence in preparing many of 
the pupils for the more useful occupations of life. 

ALICE Y. KEYS. 

Captain T. A. BALDWIN, U. S. A., 

United States Indian Agent SeminoleSj I. T. 
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No. 111. 

SEMINOLE AGENCY, July 12, 1870. 

DEAR SIR : I have the honor of making to you the following report 
of the Seminole school No. 1 for the year ending July 8, 1870 : 

The number of names enrolled was 45 ; nearly all the pupils were very 
regular in their attendance. The daily attendance has averaged 36 
scholars. The progress in studies has ; been very encouraging many 
beginners who commenced late in the term progressed very rapidly, and 
were reading in the Second Reader at the close of school. The 
branches taught, reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, grammar, and 
geography. Most of the parents and guardians of the children took a 
deep and lively interest in the school, and employed every means to 
secure the regular attendance and advancement of the children. 
Very respectfully, 

JOHN LILLEY. 

Captain T. A. BALDWIN. 



No. 112. 

NOBLE TOWN, SEMINOLE NATION, 

May 27, 1870. 

DEAR SIR : I have the honor to make the following report of the school 
under my charge during the past year: 

The scholars have progressed very well ; behavior generally good. 
Average attendance per day, 20 ; more girls than boys. Different studies, 
First, Second, and Third Headers, geography, arithmetic, spelling, and 
writing. Most of the scholars and people have taken an interest in the 
school, and some of them have taken a great deal of interest in their 
studies. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

H. C. SHOOK. 
Captain T. A. BALDWIN, 

United States Indian Agent. 



INDEPENDENT AGENCIES. 
No. 113. 

CHIPPEWA AGENCY, MINNESOTA, 

Office of Indian Agent, September 25, 1870. 

SIR : In compliance with the regulations of the Indian Bureau, I have 
the honor to transmit herewith the annual report of the condition of 
Indian affairs in this agency for the period commencing January 1, 1870, 
(the date of my accession to the office of agent,) and ending September 
30, 1870. The Indians included in this agency are generally divided 
into the Chippewas of the Mississippi, the Pillager and Lake Winne- 
bagoshish bands, and the Red Lake and Peinbina tribes. 

CHIPPEWAS OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 

Under treaty stipulations, these Indians have been assigned to the 
reservations commonly known as White Oak Point and White Earth 
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A portion only of the various bands have thus far removed to the lands 
set apart for them. The great majority still remain on their old grounds, 
indifferent to the efforts made upon the reservations for their ameliora 
tion, and generally averse to removal. The White Oak Point reserva 
tion, from the nature of its soil and surroundings, possesses few advan 
tages for successful agriculture 5 but any natural deficiencies here are 
more than compensated uy the surpassing beauty and excellence of 
White Earth. The latter, comprising an area of thirty-six townships, 
diversified by lake, prairie, and timber, is equal, if not superior, in the 
quality of its soil to any lands in the State of Minnesota. Keeogiiizing 
such unusual advantages of situation, I have used all proper means at 
my disposal for the development of its resources and for the establish 
ment of its people upon a self-sustaining basis. At the opening of the 
season, finding this place entirely destitute of seeds, and lacking agri 
cultural implements and machinery, I supplied these deficiencies by 
purchase, and proceeded to as thorough and extensive cultivation as 
possible. A considerable area was added to the lands already under 
the plow ; and, with a favorable year, much larger crops than ever 
before have been safely harvested. In fact, such measure of success has 
crowned my efforts in this direction that, with slight expenditure for a 
diversity of food, this people is amply supplied against the approaching 
winter; and the usual contribution to their subsistence during the 
rigorous season will not be required. A judicious economy, also, will 
secure to them an abundance of seeds for the ensuing spring. In these 
operations the work has been performed by Indians and mixed bloods, 
who have manifested a surprising energy and aptitude for such unwonted 
effort. They were also encouraged, and afforded every facility to com 
mence farming and make homes for themselves ; and the experiment 
has been attended with almost uniformly good results, many families 
having gathered as the fruit of their labors a supply of food sufficient 
for their maintenance till another year. I would here respectfully urge, 
as almost indispensable to further progress in this direction, the imme 
diate survey and sub-division of the lands, as many individual occupants, 
having under cultivation the required ten acres, are entitled to the cer 
tificate for 40 acres, as provided by the treaty of 1867. Such action will 
not only prevent much dissatisfaction and difficulty likely to arise in the 
future, but will also tend to strengthen and foster habits of industry 
inspired by the ownership of property and the possession of a home. 

The day-school upon the reservation, conducted under the auspices of 
the Government and the Episcopal church, has been well attended, and 
its pupils have made considerable progress. The building occupied for 
this purpose, however, is entirely inadequate, and will not allow the 
continuance of the school during the winter season. Soon after assum 
ing charge, I urged upon ttie Department the importance of supplying 
this deficiency by the erection of a substantial and commodious school- 
building, adapted to a manual labor system, and such as the present 
and prospective wants of this community seemed to require. Agreeably 
to instructions, plans and estimates for such a structure have been trans 
mitted to the Office of Indian Affairs. 

In the mouth of February last, certain accusations were made against 
the Mille Lac band of Chippewas by white settlers residing contiguous 
to the ceded reservation upon which this band is yet allowed to re 
main ; complaints alleging their roving propensities, drunkenness, and 
general misconduct, detrimental to themselves and annoying to the 
whites, who, for this reason, desired their removal. In compliance with 
instructions from the Department, I investigated the subject, and found 
20 i A 
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that these complaints of general misconduct were not without founda 
tion ; but in no case was evidence produced to show actual interference 
with or molestation of the persons or property of the whites, which alone 
under the treaty would be just cause of their removal. In accordance 
with this showing, I made report to the Department. But from a gen 
eral survey of the situation, and for reasons hereinafter adduced, I am 
convinced that the best interests of this band demand an early removal 
to the reservation at White Earth. 

Having been informed that numerous half-breeds and mixed bloods, 
allied to the Chippewas of the Mississippi, but residing without the 
reservations, had been accustomed to be present at the payment of 
annuities and share in its benefits, contrary to the provisions of the treaty 
of 1867, I caused to be published and issued a circular, informing them 
of their disqualification to participate in the annual payment, and declar 
ing my intention of rigidly adhering to the terms of the treaty. 

PILLAGER AND LAKE WINNEBAGOSHISH BANDS. 

These Indians, with the exception of a few hundred located in Otter 
Tail County, dwell within the limits of their reservation, chiefly upon 
the islands and shores of Leech, Cass, and Winnebagoshish Lakes. 
Divided into small and widely scattered communities, which are almost 
or altogether inaccessible, except by water communication, the difficulty 
and expense of conducting their affairs and providing for their wants is 
largely increased. The inferior soil furnishes little inducement to farm 
ing, and they rely chiefly for subsistence upon fishing and the products 
of the chase. At various points, however, an aggregate of not less than 
two hundred acres was plowed and seeds furnished. Near the whole 
area was planted, principally by Indian labor, and early in the season 
large returns were promised. But, by the ravages of the bug, the potato 
crop, an important one, was materially injured. Unusually high water 
overflowing the meadow lands later in the season, also prevented the 
cutting and curing of the usual supply of hay. 

The small steamer upon Leech Lake, which has proved almost indis 
pensable as a means of communication, has been thoroughly repaired, 
painted throughout, and placed in complete running order. 

In regard to the educational interests of these Indians, I respectfully 
refer you to the report of the teacher herewith. The physician observes 
a manifest improvement in their physical condition since his last report. 

RED LAKE AND PEMBINA TRIBES. 

The Eed Lake Indians occupy a fertile tract along the south shore of 
the lake from which they derive their namf . Although the latitude 
would commonly be supposed unfavorable to agriculture, farming opera 
tions are conducted with considerable success, as will appear from the 
statistics and report of the farmer herewith appended. A black, rich 
loam characterizes the soil to the extent of a half mile or more from the 
lake, whose adjacent waters mitigate the asperity of the climate ; and 
potatoes and all vegetables prove excellent and prolific crops, while their 
corn seldom fails of maturity. Berries and wild fruits are abundant, 
and, like the products of the waters, are largely relied upon for subsist 
ence. 

The Government saw and grist mill at this place was rendered useless 
some two years since by the washing out of a portion of the dam, and 
the subsequent almost total destruction of its exposed timbers by fire. 
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To repair the loss occasioned by this calamity, I employed a sufficient 
force, under competent supervision, with instructions to place the mill 
in complete running order, which at latest advices had been carried into 
effect. 

Of late years the educational interests of this people have been en 
tirely neglected. No provision is made by the Government for this pur 
pose, and no religious association has assumed the burden of sustaining 
schools or missions at this point. 

The sanitary condition of these Indians is at present good. In the 
spring an unusual prevalence of typhoid fever was remarked, and 
twelve cases resulted fatally ; the deaths occurring principally among 
the children attacked. 

The Pembina Indians, pursuing a nomadiac life, and depending en 
tirely upon the products of the chase for a precarious subsistence, 
receive no aid from the Government beyond the payment of annuities. 
And while indifferent to a location upon the reservations, little or 
nothing for their amelioration can be accomplished. 

IN GENERAL. 

To insure a much needed communication between the two most im 
portant points in this agency, I have opened a good wagon road, prac 
ticable at all seasons, westward from Leech Lake to White Earth, a dis 
tance of 80 miles. 

I take pleasure in commending the unusually quiet and inoffensive 
demeanor of the Indians throughout the agency during my connection 
there\vith. No violence has occurred except that resulting from the 
secret introduction of, and over indulgence in, spirituous liquors. In 
the several fatal affrays thus engendered, Indians alone have partici 
pated, and the frenzy of intoxication has been wrought out among and 
upon themselves. 

In conclusion, I would most earnestly urge the importance of the 
early concentration and retention of all the Indians of this agency upon 
their respective reservations, and that all influences and all action of 
the Government and its agents, so far as practicable, be addressed to 
this end. While this recommendation is applicable for like reasons to 
the entire Indian population, especially will the interests of the Chip- 
pewas of the Mississippi be conserved by such efforts. At present scat 
tered in small bands, and roving at will, or occupying widely separated 
tracts, they are remote from the site of the agency and the supervi 
sion of the agent, and the funds appropriated for their benefit, suffi 
cient to accomplish the most beneficent and permanent results if ex 
pended solely upon their two reservations, dwindle into insignifi 
cance when divided anil diverted to suit their present status, a large 
part being consumed in transportation, and the remainder producing 
results hardly perceptible. Furthermore, civilization is encroaching 
upon their old but now ceded abodes and hunting grounds, and its tide 
must soon force them back. Meantime, mingling with white men only 
in the character of vagabond, to procure the coveted means of intoxi 
cation, or otherwise share in their vices, and subjected to all the 
demoralization attendant upon the transition of his country from the 
old to the new, the Indian yields himself to idleness, drunkenness, and 
general degradation, and is, morever, a serious obstacle and annoyance 
to the progress of good white settlements. To prevent such reciprocity 
of evil, to bring these Indians under the immediate care and super 
vision of their agent, and to secure to them from the appropriations in 
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their behalf the highest possible benefits, they must be gathered upon 
the lands set apart for them, and constrained to remain. Of the two 
tracts assigned to them, that at White Earth is the preferable one, and 
all that could be desired for the purpose. The slight improvements 
already made at this point, I am happy to add, will probably secure the 
influx during the ensuing spring of quite a number now off" their reser 
vations. By a wise and liberal policy in the further development of its 
natural resources, and the establishment of the needed educational 
facilities, it is believed this movement may be largely increased, and 
continued until all the Chippewas of the Mississippi shall be con 
gregated upon the fertile soil of White Earth. Here, if anywhere, may 
be successfully wrought out the problem of their civilization. 

For further information concerning the affairs of this agency, I would 
respectfully refer to the tabulated statistics and reports in detail of the 
employes, herewith submitted. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

GEOKGE ATCHESON, 
First Lieutenant United States Army, Indian Agent. 

Hon. E. S. PARKER, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 



No. 114. 

CHIPPEWA AGENCY, MINNESOTA, 

August 15, 1870. 

SIR: In compliance with your request, I make the following report of 
the Government school in my care at this place, for the Pillager and 
Winnebagoshish bands of Chippewa Indians. 

The school has been continued without interruption during the past 
year, excepting the last quarter of 18(39 ; the school was suspended 
during that quarter, but resumed again at the beginning of the year. 
The whole number of scholars enrolled is 23: males, 10; females, 7j 
total, 23. Seventeen of the scholars have been boarded, and twelve of 
them entirely clothed, by the teacher; several others have received gar 
ments from time to time. Only one has left the school, while many 
others are anxious to be received into the family and attend the school. 
The branches taught are reading, writing, and simple questions in arith 
metic. English books only are used. The majority read the Testament 
very well, and are beginning to understand the English language. Both 
spelling and reading lessons are translated into their own language by 
the teachers. Singing is taught daily in the school, which all enjoy. A 
short religious exercise is held at the opening of the school every morn 
ing, which all attend. A similar exercise is attended every Sabbath in 
the Ohippewa language in the school-room. 

I will repeat the remark here, often made before, that the effort to 
cultivate and discipline the Indian child while lie remains at home, only 
being under the influence of the teacher during school hours, is an utter 
failure. The mind sympathizes with the body. If the body is poorly 
fed and poorly clothed, and covered with filth, in despite all efforts to 
the contrary, the mind will abide in about the same condition. Besides, 
the great object of a school in any heathen land is to train up a few 
who shall be qualified to teach others ; to this end the child must be 
governed. 
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In selecting children for this boarding school, I had special reference 
to their natural abilities. A majority of the scholars are very sprightly 
and active, and I think we may hope that numbers of them will become 
good teachers of their own people. All are required to perform some 
manual labor daily. The boys supply all the wood for the establish 
ment, winter and summer. We raise our own potatoes and garden 
vegetables, and had we a tract of good land we could do much more, 
though only four of the boys are over fourteen years old. 

I would add, in closing, that since my last report there has been a 
decided improvement in the moral tone of the agency. There is far 
more of industry, order, and general good conduct on the part of the 
employes than during any past administration. A general quietness 
prevails among the Indians. 

Respectfully submitted, by your obedient servant, 

S. G. WEIGHT, Teacher. 

Captain GEO. ATGHESON, 

United States Indian Agent. 



No. 115. 

OFFICE OF THE LAKE SUPERIOR INDIAN AGENCY, 

Superior, Wisconsin, October 3, 1870. 

SIR : I have the honor to make my annual report as follows : 

The past year has been one of unusual severity, hardship, and sorrow 
to the Indians committed to my supervision. Owing to the heavy cold 
rains of the summer and fall of 18G9 the rice was destroyed, and has not 
reappeared in the quantities heretofore found. Last winter they were 
without rice, and the severe cold weather arid heavy snows killed the 
game, and many died during last winter from want of food arid clothing. 
An epidemic of something like lung fever prevailed among them for 
nearly two months, and several hundred died from its effects. Although, 
with the exception of the Bad River and Red Cliff reservations, few- 
reside upon the reservations set apart for them, yet those who make 
their homes on them were compelled to quit them and seek the necessi 
ties of life among the whites. Many of the older Indians who have not 
altogether given up the habits of their early days are in a very desti 
tute condition, and deserve and require the serious attention of the Gov 
ernment. No rice has been made this fall, and this winter again they 
will be compelled to scatter over the country and seek such assistance 
as accident may offer them. Those bands living on the Red Cliff and 
Bad River reservations are the only Indians connected with this agency 
who have any prospect of security from want this winter. The other 
reservations will be entirely abandoned. The Red Cliff and Bad River 
bands can obtain employment in and about Bay field, and can catch fish 
in abundance. If the Red Cliff saw-mill should be authorized to be 
run next year through that agency, many of them can obtain employ 
ment. 

It is my purpose to make special application for relief for the Bois 
Forte Chippe was, in compliance with their request, as soon as my annual 
payment has been finished. There is very little done by any of the In 
dians belonging to this agency in the way of farming, excepting on the 
Bad River and Red Cliff reservations. 

I cannot too earnestly urge upon you the great necessity of concen 
trating these Indians upon one reservation and consolidating their aniiu- 
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ities and devoting them to useful purposes. They are discontented and 
unhappy. I have not had a council with them since I came among 
them in whicli I have not been urged by them to get your permission 
lor them to visit you at Washington. They feel that they can present 
their own case better than I can. I have not failed to make known to you 
every reasonable want they have expressed to me ; and I sincerely urge 
you at your earliest convenience to take up all the questions I have pre 
sented to you in behalf of these Indians and let them receive your final 
decision. 

I believe the best, in fact it seems to be the only practicable thing to 
be pursued, is either by an executive order or by an act of Congress to 
concentrate them upon the best and most propitious and accessible res 
ervation they have, readjust the annuities received under their present 
treaties to suit their changed condition, sell all the other reservations, 
and devote all the money received therefrom in the interest of their dis 
position to cultivate the soil. At the same time dissolve their tribal 
relations, and prevent all those not residing on the reservation selected 
for them from participating in any moneys, goods, or assistance received 
from the Government. 

These Indians, with the exception of the Bois Forte bands, are in a 
condition to receive the final assistance of the Government. They have 
been true and loyal to the Government, and deserve the most humane 
and beneficent consideration therefrom. Every available dollar that 
can be had for them should be devoted to making them a permanent 
home and instructing them in farming. Farms should be set apart for 
families, roads opened, and a system of drainage perfected for their 
lands. Many of these Indians served during the whole of the late war, 
and have honorable discharges. There was not a class inhabiting this 
country who felt a deeper interest in the cause of the Government 
during that severe trial than the Ghippewas of Lake Superior. Defeats 
brought sorrow, and success gladness, to their hearts. On the acces 
sion of this administration they felt that their cause would receive the 
earnest and liberal consideration it deserved. They were glad that the 
great captain was our chief magistrate, and they believed he would see 
to their necessities. I am speaking strictly within the limits of their 
thoughts and hopes. Their expressions of satisfaction were outspoken 
when I came among them wearing the uniform, as they believed their 
claims would receive the attention they deserved. I again bespeak for 
them the consideration they deserve. There appears to be money 
owing them from balances in the settlements under old treaties. There 
is also money due them from a difference between the value of coin and 
treasury notes, in which they were paid in 1864 and 1865. Both these 
items I brought to your consideration for adjustment in a special com 
munication, and I urge that the money w T ill be appropriated at the next 
session of Congress. This year has brought serious injury to these In 
dians by my inability to make their payment in the month of July. 
The goods were received here about ten days ago, and now it is impos 
sible to make the payment this fall to those Indians so remote from all 
traveled routes. If they were to attempt to reach the usual places of 
payment, the ice would destroy their canoes and they would be unable 
to reach their homes with their goods. An attempt should be made to 
reach them with their goods after the snow falls, and quite a large amount 
of money will be required to succeed in the undertaking. On this sub 
ject I propose making you a special communication after I have made 
those payments now practicable. 

The schools on the Bad Kiver and Eed Cliif reservations are in a 
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flourishing and satisfactory condition. The teachers are both efficient 
and earnest. Those on the Grand Portage and Bois Forte reservations 
have accomplished scarely nothing. The children have roamed about 
with their parents, and very few have attended at any time. 

I am not prepared to furnish statistics of agricultural products, and 
will not be until after the Bad River, Eed Cliff, and Fond du Lac pay 
ments. During the payment I will obtain the necessary information 
and transmit the proper statement. 

The religious instruction has been almost exclusively under Catholic 
missionaries. Ninety-nine out of a hundred of them are Catholics, and 
Father Chebul, the Catholic missionary, has labored industriously and 
successfully with them. Whenever it has been in my power to assist 
religious efforts among them I have done it cheerfully, but as an agent 
of the Government I have not deemed it wise or best to interfere with 
their religious beliefs. I have given each denomination that cheerful 
encouragement that their labors deserved. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JOHN H. KNIGHT, 

Indian Agent. 

Hon. E. S. PARKER, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 



No. 116. 

UNITED STATES INDIAN AGENCY, 
Green Bay, Wisconsin, September G 7 1870. 

SIR: In compliance with instructions from the Department, I have 
the honor to submit the following report of this agency for the period 
during which I have had charge, together with sucli information as 
appears to me should be embraced in the annual report : 

I took charge of the agency March 1, 1870, relieving Lieutenant J. 
A. Manley, United States Army, who afforded me all the assistance in 
his power. 

There are three tribes under the care of the agency, the Oneidas, 
Stockbridges and Munsees, and Menomouees. The Oneidas occupy a 
tract of about &lt;/5,000 acres near the city of Green Bay. A portion of 
the tribe have line farms, and live like their white neighbors. There 
is, however, a considerable number of Indians living on the reservation 
who have no legal right there, and the two parties cannot harmonize. 
The chiefs have advanced various projects for the subdivision of their 
lands, but it appears impossible to unite them on any one plan. I think 
the tribe would unanimously ask the Department to have their land 
surveyed and allotted to families but for the action of the Episcopal 
missionary, who appears to be very well pleased with his present situ 
ation. 

The Stockbridges and Munsees have two townships of land adjoining 
the Menomonee River, about fifty miles from Green Bay, a considerable 
portion of which is valuable for agricultural purposes, but the parties 
who superintended the removal and location of these people paid a 
royalty for clearing the lands, and the Indians selected such as could 
be cleared with the least labor. The majority of those are now living on 
the reserve or located on poor, barren soil, that never was worth the 
labor required to clear it, neglecting the more valuable because it required 
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more labor to subdue it. If these people had been properly located they 
would now have valuable farms, and be able to support themselves. The 
treaty of February 5, 1850, provided that the lands should be surveyed 
and allotted to the members of the tribe " under the direction of the 
superintendent of the northern superintendency." The lands have been 
surveyed and selections made, but as this has never been approved 
as provided for in the treaty, the allotments are not considered binding. 
There are two factions in this tribe, each claiming a majority, and 
accusing the other of stealing from the people. By verbal authority of 
a former superintendent the Stockbridges have occupied a strip of Meno- 
monee land two miles wide and six miles long. The Menomonees have 
requested their removal, but I advise them to allow matters to remain 
in their present shape, as there is a prospect of some sale or change, 
and the Menomonees already have more land than they require. The 
Menomonees have two townships in a body, lying on the Wolf and 
Oconto rivers. Some of this land is as valuable for agricultural pur 
poses as any in this section of the State, but the superintendent Avho 
located this tribe selected a poor sand barren, and obliged them to live 
on it. The land was originally covered with a heavy growth of pine, 
destroyed by a hurricane some sixty years since, and then burned. The 
soil is entirely destroyed, but these people have been obliged to live 
there and pretend to make farms. The money squandered in this man 
ner would have been sufficient to clear and improve at least 1,000 acres 
of good land that would have benefited them. The tribe is disgusted 
with their home and discouraged with farming. Some of the better 
class have moved into the hard-wood timber, and are making good 
homes. This has been encouraged by the three agents who have pre 
ceded me, and if persisted in will be of great advantage to the tribe. 
The usefulness of an agent is impaired by the vagabonds who surround 
the tribe. Some of the band chiefs are dissatisfied with the head chief, 
and do all in their power to create disturbance. They are encouraged 
in this by parties who know any change will work for their immediate 
benefit. The delegation who visited Washington last winter, repre 
senting themselves as delegates of the tribe, was composed of the worst 
men living on the reserve. 

The employes on the Menomonee reserve are careful, attentive men, 
but it is impossible to give entire satisfaction. I have investigated 
such complaints as have been made from time to time, but find nothing 
wrong in the parties accused. When I assumed charge of the agency 
several parties were engaged in lumbering on the different reservations. 
Lieutenant Mauley had commenced suits against some of these parties, 
and their logs were seized on writs of replevin. The suit against Jesse 
Wybro was brought to trial, and a verdict obtained for the Government. 
Under instructions from the Department, I have arranged to settle with 
all who lumbered on the Stockbridge and Menomonee lands, charging 
these parties the same stumpage that was assessed in the Wybro suit. 
I have collected on account of Menomonee pine $3,126 48, and for 
Stockbridges $955 92; all of which has been deposited to the credit of 
the United States in the Chicago depository. There is about $1,000 
still due on account of the Stockbridges. Suits have been commenced 
against parties who purchased logs of Oneidas, but cannot be tried 
before the Octoberterm of court. 

The sale of whisky to Indians has caused much of the trouble among 
these people, and efforts have been made repeatedly to have the offenders 
punished, but owing to the peculiar instructions given by Judge Miller, 
of the United States district court, it has heretofore been impossible to 
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have the law enforced, and my immediate predecessors have apparently 
been discouraged. 

I submit herewith tabular statements showing (more fully than it 
would be possible to write) the condition of the different tribes. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

W. E. BOUENE, 

First Lieutenant United States Army, Indian Agent. 
Hon. E. S. PARKER, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 



No. 117. 

MICHIGAN INDIAN AGENCY, 
Detroit, Michigan, October 20, 1870. 

SIR : In compliance with the rules and regulations of the Department, 
I have the honor to submit this my second annual report. 

The condition of the Indians remains much the same as when I made 
my last report. They have become, in a measure, farmers, and their 
diligence and success in this new life is a subject of congratulation, 
both to the Indian and the Government, to whose well-directed efforts 
and aid he owes his present prosperity. In making this report I will 
endeavor to give a somewhat detailed account of them. 

The Chippewas of Lake Superior, or rather that portion of them 
under my charge, live mostly in the neighborhood of L Anse Bay, Lake 
Superior. This bay not being noted on the maps, I would describe its 
geographical position to be as follows: It begins at a point in Keweenaw 
Bay, at the southern point of Portage Entry; runs thence in an easterly 
direction to the Pointe Abbaye; all south of this is called L Anse Bay. 
The reservation lies on both sides of the bay, and is situated in the 
mineral belt which runs through this country in utter defiance of the 
points of the compass and all rules of geology, the neighborhood of 
Houghton being entirely a copper base, while at the reservation and 
from there to Marquette is of iron. The facts, although they may ap 
pear irrelevant, still have everything to do with the welfare of these 
Indians. This mineral laud is almost worthless for farming, and as 
farmers these Indians must either survive or perish. As it is, very few 
of them have located on the lands, preferring to gain a precarious living 
from the waters of the bay by fishing, besides picking berries in their 
season, with some hunting in the winter. The Indians of this tribe 
who live at Lakes Du Flambeau and Vieux De Lert, a hundred and 
fifty miles in the interior, obtain their livelihood by hunting, fishing, 
raising a few potatoes, and by gathering the wild rice which grows 
abundantly in that region. By their treaty it is placed in the power of 
the President to exchange these mineral lands for others more arable, 
but as they have become wedded to this locality, and there is nothing 
but mineral land in this section, I do not think many of them will 
ever claim the benefit of the exchange, but will prefer to locate their 
lands and receive royalties from companies who may determine to erect 
works for the mining of the iron. This course would really be of the 
most practical benefit to them, as the one seems to be of soft hematite, 
with a very large percentage of iron, and the profit to the Indian would 
be large without requiring the investment of capital. As I look upon 
the matter these lands are not a free gift to them, but are equivalent 
for benefits received from them, and they could, in the manner described 
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above, reap benefits from the transaction. To protect them, however, 
their certificates should be made in such a manner that they could not 
absolutely sell the land, but they should not debar them from the priv 
ileges of deriving a benefit from the working of them, they still holding 
the title. The Indians of this tribe who are located at Lakes Du Flam 
beau and Vieux de Lert are very desirous that their locality shall be 
surveyed by the Government, and allotments by patents in fee-simple 
made to them. This request I would earnestly recommend, as it would 
tend greatly to their advancement, and the land is not suitable for set 
tlement by whites on account of its remoteness from the outside world. 
These Indians attended payment this fall, and I was very favorably 
impressed with their appearance and demeanor. A small cash annuity 
is paid here, besides a quantity of goods. The goods for this year s 
distribution were of excellent quality, and gave general satisfaction. 

The Ottawas and Chippewas begin at and around Sault Ste. Marie, 
and are scattered all over the State at Grand Island, White Fish 
Point. Waishkey Bay, Sault Ste. Marie, Lake Superior, Sugar Island, 
Sailors Encampment, Detour, Thunder Bay, Mackinaw, Chenaux Isl 
ands, Point St. Ignace, lying between Lakes Superior and Michigan, at 
Cross tillage, Middle Village, Little Traverse, Omena, Carp Lake, 
^orthport, and other points in Grand Traverse Bay; at the Indian 
reserve in Mason, Oceana, and Muskegon Counties, at Grand Haven, at 
the Episcopal mission a few miles from there, while some live part of 
the time near their old home around Grand Eapids, and the rest on the 
Oceana reserve. As their treaty will expire next year, and there are 
many matters still unsettled, I beg the indulgence of the Department 
in taking the space to give a full and explicit statement of the affairs 
of the several localities. 

. When the treaty of July 31, 1855, was made there was a certain lot 
of land at Iroquois Point, twelve miles from Sault Ste. Marie, set apart 
for certain lands. About this time the Methodist society started a mis 
sion here, and as an inducement to the Indians to settle offered them 
five acres of ground situated within their land, which lay immediately 
at Waishkey Bay. A great many Indians availed themselves of this 
offer, settled there, built houses, fences, &c., and received from the 
society a deed of their lots. In 1801, however, it appears that the so 
ciety conveyed back to the Government all of this land excepting twenty 
acres, on which stood the church and parsonage. (See letter marked A.) 
The Indians still kept on this land, and were duly assessed for taxes. 
Some of them, knowing of the transfer, and thinking if the United 
States held the title they were not liable for taxes, would not pay the 
same, and their lots were sold, the owners of these tax titles claiming 
the houses and improvements also. Then, again, there were others who 
paid their taxes and who still hold the deeds of the society, while the 
same society has transferred this land to the Government, producing a 
decidedly mixed condition of things, leaving, as a matter of course, the 
Indians out in the cold. If the Indians, not suspecting this transfer to 
the Government, had still kept on paying taxes, they would have had 
an easy redress by suing the society and compelling them to make these 
deeds good. But their ignorance is their moral if not their legal excuse. 
Speculators now hold tax titles to their lands, besides the houses and 
improvements that cost them so much work and money to make, and 
there is not much doubt but that these tax titles are good. As I re 
spectfully submit, the transfer of this land to the Government is illegal, 
the society acting probably on erroneous or incomplete information as 
to the status of affairs. To remedy this I would respectfully recoin- 
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mend that legislation be asked for to pay tbese tax-title owners the 
actual amounts paid by them, with 5 per cent, interest, on condition that 
they give np all further claim to these lots, and to cancel the deeds of 
conveyance made in 1801 to the Government by the society. The letter 
appended, marked A, will show the respective lots. 

At Sault Ste. Marie the affairs of the Indians, in regard to land, are 
very unsatisfactory. By the treaty (July 31, 1855) certain sections of 
land in township 45 north, ranges 1 and 2 east, and 44 north, range 2 
east, are set aside for the use of certain bands. This is not the reser 
vation at all that was selected by these Indians, and which was prom 
ised them by Commissioner Manypenny, the reservation proper lying 
directly west of this, and in adjoining sections. The land named in the 
treaty lies directly on Hay Lake, and the only part of it worth anything 
lies directly on the lake, and that is only desirable ou account of the 
wild hay growing on it, affording pasturage for stock, while the land 
really selected by the Indians is higher, better adapted for cultivation, 
besides having fine sugar trees on it. I attempted this summer to make 
the best of it, and to induce the Indians to locate here, but they all 
wanted lots located on the lake, and manifested a good deal of feeling 
on the subject ; and as there are only 20 or 25 water lots and four or 
five times that number of Indians, and their statement is upheld by 
good authority, I could not reconcile them to select lands there, nor 
could I do so and do my duty by them as their guardian. To remedy 
this I would respectfully recommend that authority may be given them 
to select lands in sections 14, 23, 24, 25, and 26, township 45 north, 
range 1 east. A great portion of this is State swamp land, but there 
is enough, I think, to satisfy them. 

At Sugar Island, where they are under the guidance of Mr. P. S. 
Church, they are doing finely, have good farms, and owe to him much 
of their prosperity. 

At Mackinac they seem to be prospering. Many of the half-breeds 
live in the town, making baskets, canoes, (ornamental,) hats, and other 
bijou try, which have a steady sale, and are profitable to the workers. 
The Indians at Port St. Ignace are alike comfortable and civilized. At 
the Chenaux Islands they are exceedingly anxious that the Government 
shall purchase for their use the grounds and buildings belonging to the 
Catholic mission, but as this would involve, I understand, an expendi 
ture of nearly $8,000, I mention it without a recommendation. 

At Cross Village, on Lake Michigan, there is a large settlement under 
the control of liev. J. B. Weikamp. Fine farms, well-dressed Indians, 
educated, polite children, together with financial prosperity, all attest 
to his invaluable labors among them. The same condition, though 
less marked, appears among most of the Traverse Indians. 

At Oceana and Mason Counties they are farmers, and engage in tilling 
the soil, and the condition of this tribe generally is that of growing 
prosperity. 

The Chippewas of Saginaw, Swan Creek, and Black Eiver, live in the 
counties of Isabella, Bay, Gratiot, and Saginaw. Their reservation lies 
in Isabella county. They are in a prosperous condition ; a great many 
of them have fine farms, own oxen and horses, and, to some extent, 
speak the English tongue. Part of their reservation is composed of 
some of the finest farming Land in the State. On other portions of it 
pine abounds, and this attracts a crowd of speculators anxious to secure 
it for their respective mills. In finishing their land matters and mak 
ing schedules of selections as a basis for the issue of patents, I have 
been brought to a standstill by what is known as the Rust Purchase. 
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While my instructions from the Department are such as have com 
pelled me uniformly to respect this purchase, 1 have been informed by 
the Hon. A. B. Maynard, United States district attorney, that by 
direction of the same authority he has commenced suit against these 
parties, with the prospect of a decision adverse to the purchasers. 
This, although not reaching me through the intermediate official chan 
nel, has been considered by me as sufficient authority to suspend com 
pleting the list until the matter shall be definitely settled. 

The Pottawatomies of Huron are settled in Calhoun County, 22 
miles south of Battle Creek. Their Indian characteristics are almost 
eradicated, they for the most part living on small patches of ground on 
which they raise a few vegetables. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

Next year being the last year of the payment of annuities to the 
majority of Indians in the State, I do not think that after that time an 
agency or resident agent will be needed here. The small portion of the 
Chippewas of Lake Superior belonging to this State could be trans 
ferred to the Bayfield agency. This is a small agency, and the agent 
there could easily attend to them, their interests being identical, and 
their annuities being under the same treaties as the Indians in that 
agency. 

There is nothing more due the Chippewas of Saginaw, Swan Creek, 
and Black River in the way of annuities, and only a small agricultural 
and educational fund, which could be administered at the Department in 
Washington with very little trouble. A special agent could pay the 
Pottawatomies of Huron their $400 per annum. In view of this I would 
give a resume of the public property in the agency, and the recom 
mendations for its disposal. 

At Sault Ste. Marie there is an agency building which I would recom 
mend the sale or renting of. 

At L Anse there is a large warehouse not now needed, and which I 
would recommend the sale of; also a school-house on both the Method 
ist and Catholic sides of the bay, which, together with all the Indian 
school-houses in the State, I would recommend be turned over to the 
superintendent of public instruction for the State, on condition that all 
Indian children shall be instructed free of charge for ten years. 

At Mackinac there is an agency building, the property of the United 
States. The building stands on land owned as military reserve, and 
was lately seized by an Army officer in command of the post. I do not 
suppose there will^be any objection to the sale of this building or its 
removal. I would recommend its sale under these conditions. 

At Cross Village there is a school-house. At Middle Village, Little 
Traverse, Omena, and Northport, there are school-houses. At Oceana 
and Mason there are five school-houses ; in Isabella County five more, a 
council-house, blacksmith shop, and mill. These I would recommend 
the sale of, excepting the school-houses. There is also a school-house 
at Iroquois Point, which I recommend the transfer of as of the other 
school-houses. 

The land matters in the State are rapidly approaching completion. 
The task has been an onerous one, and taking much time and careful 
attention. Patents, I am informed, are being made out for the Oceana 
and Mason reserve. The Saginaw list needs only a small time to com- 
plete it. The list of the Traverse Indians has been compared, and only 
needs a short time for completion, as also the Sault Ste. Marie and 
Mackinac lists. 
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The Lake Superior and Sault Ste. Marie lists have been deferred in 
order that I can await the action of the Department on the recommend 
ations in this report. 

The actual settlers claims, after careful investigation, I have con 
cluded to leave to their ultimate decision by the Land Office. The treaty 
provides that the Indians shall have so much land and no more, and 
that they shall have priority of location. They have had this, and after 
waiting for this to be done there are numbers of settlers who have 
taken selections on these reserves, and made clearings in the hope of 
an ultimate title. While this proceeding is not legal, still I would sub 
mit that they, in many cases, did not know it, and I would recommend 
that where they do not conflict with Indian claims their titles be con 
firmed. 

I would also recommend that Indians who are 21 years of age may 
have the privilege of the homestead act extended to them, so as to 
allow them to make entries on the unselected parts of the reservations. 
This would be satisfactory to them, and would be no loss to the Govern 
ment. 

The white citizens of the State are becoming very anxious for the 
settlement of their land selections and claims. The taxes on land held by 
clear title is very onerous in localities where so much land is, as it were, 
locked up and "not subject to taxation; and I honestly believe that if 
the recommendations in this report are carried out, it will be beneficial 
alike to the Indians and the whites. 

From the records of this office I find the following amounts are due 
the Ottawas and Chippewas of this State : 

Annuity, in coin $11,565 73 

Smith shops 565 68 

Payment to Grand Eiver Ottawas 2,000 00 

Missions 865 00 

Vaccine matter 125 00 

Salt 250 00 

Fish barrels 550 00 

Gunsmith 369 94 

Farmers 690 79 

Mechanics 450 00 



Total 17,432 14 

Appropriations have already been made for these objects ; but now 
that their treaty is about to expire the universal wish of the Indians is 
that these amounts may be transferred to a common aggregate and 
distributed to them per capita, excepting the item of $2,000 for pay 
ment to Grand River bands, which should be divided among those for 
whom it was originally intended. I would respectfully request that, 
if necessary, appropriate legislation may be asked for in order to have 
the transfer made. 

The usual papers to accompany this report will be sent as soon as the 
returns come in from the employes of the agency. 
Very respectfully. 

JAMES W. LONG, 

Captain United States Army, Indian Agent. 
Hon. E. S. PARKER, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 
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]S T 0. 118. 

AGENCY FOR THE NEW YORK INDIANS, 

Forestville. New York, October 22, 1870. 

SIR : In submitting my first annual report, I beg leave respectfully to 
state that it has been delayed to this late day by reason of pressing 
official engagements in taking the census of the Indians of New York 
on eight reservations, and from being occupied in the delivery of the 
annuity goods. The delay, however, enables me to present a fuller 
report of the schools than I could have done at an earlier day, as the 
reports of the several local superintendents of the Indian schools, which 
have but just come to hand, are not required by the laws of the State to 
be made until the second Tuesday of October. 

The schools in the several reservations in this agency, with the excep 
tion of one on the Onondaga reservation, are wholly supported by the 
State, and are under the immediate charge of seven local superintend 
ents, who are appointed by the State superintendent of public instruc 
tion. 

There have been twenty-six schools taught on these reservations, for 
the average period of thirty-two weeks each, during the past school 
year, ending the 30th day of September. The number of scholars at 
tending school some portion of the year was 1,020. The average daily 
attendance was 551. The whole expenses of the school during the year, 
including teachers wages, repairs on school-houses, books, school appar 
atus, and salaries of the local superintendents, were $7,803 39. Of the 
twenty-six teachers employed, nine were Indians, who were competent, 
and succeeded well. I have personally visited several of these schools, 
and have uniformly found them under good discipline and instruction. 
The teachers bear testimony that the Indian children are apt to learn. 
The local superintendents and teachers unite in claiming continued im 
provement and increasing interest on the part of both parents and 
pupils in educational work, and especially in securing punctuality and 
regularity of attendance. 

On the Alleghany reservation, the Society of Friends at Philadelphia 
and the Indians are building a substantial new school-house at their 
joint expense, which is now nearly completed, and will increase the 
number of schools on this reservation to seven. Of the other schools, 
ten are on the Cattaraugus reservation, two at Tonawanda, two at Tus- 
carora, two at Oueida, two at Onondaga, and two at St. Regis ; one of 
the schools on the Onondaga reservation is a parish school, connected 
with the new Episcopal church on the reservation, recently dedicated, 
called " The Church ot the Good Shepherd," and is supported by Epis 
copalians, and is under charge of Rev. Mr. Foster, of Syracuse, New 
York. 

The policy of the State of New York toward the Indians within her 
borders has been liberal, beneficent, and humane. This has been espe 
cially so in respect to the very liberal annual appropriations made by 
the State for fifteen years past for the support of common schools 
among them, and the fruits of this generous policy are seen in their 
greatly improved condition and rapidly advancing civilization. 

The census of the Indians of New York, just completed, shows a 
population of 4,804, not including the Shinecooks on Long Island, Avlio, 
according to a census taken by the State in 1805, then numbered 147. 
The report of 4,091 made last year by the former agent, Captain E. R. 
Ames, was the usual enumeration, made as a basis for the distribution 
of annuities, and included deaths within the year as well as anticipated 
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births, which my enumeration does not. The census just taken, with 
much care to accuracy, shows an increase of population since the enu 
meration taken by the State in 1865 of 812. This increase appears to 
be about equally distributed among the several reservations in propor 
tion to the relative population of each, except that on the Onondaga 
reservation the population is 12 less than it was in 1865, and 20 less 
than in 1845. This reservation has made less real advancement in 
civilization than the others, and the destroying effect of intemperance 
has been greater. There has, however, been recently a marked im 
provement among the Onondagas, and a commendable disposition is 
manifested to break away from Pagan customs and yield to the influ 
ences of civilization and Christianity. This is shown in the increased 
respect paid to the sanctity of the marriage tie, and in their willing 
ness to educate their children, and in their improving industry and at 
tention to farming. 

The statistics of farming forwarded herewith show the wealth in 
individual property of the Indians in this agency, not including farm 
buildings or lands, at $286,950, and the same is distributed among the 
several reservations as follows : 

Alleghany reservation $40, 381 

Cattaraugus reservation 93, 287 

Oneida reservation 18, 104 

Onondaga reservation 19, 410 

Tonawanda reservation 36, 720 

St. Regis reservation , . 34, 317 

Tuscarora reservation 44, 731 

Annexed hereto will be found statistical tables showing the popula 
tion of the Indians of New York, classified by reservations, and also 
by tribes, from which it will be seen that the Indians on the Cattarau- 
gus reservation, who have 35 square miles of land, number 1,527. The 
Tuscaroras, occupying less than 10 square miles of land, number 423. 
The Tuscaroras are the fifth in the list in population, and the second in 
wealth of individual property, surpassing in the latter respect the Indi 
ans of the Alleghany reservation, who number 913, and have 42 square 
miles of territory. It might be an interesting subject of inquiry to 
trace the causes of these differences in wealth and population. I ap 
prehend, however, that they will be found in the influences surrounding 
these people as tending to advance or retard their civilization. The 
situation of the Tuscaroras is more isolated. They early yielded to the 
influences of civilization and Christianity, and have become a thrifty, 
temperate, and industrious farming community, surrounded with most 
of the comforts of an advanced civilization. Receiving no money annu 
ities from the Government, necessity has compelled them to rely upon 
their own exertions for support, w T hich may have tended to make them 
more self-reliant. 

The people of the Alleghany reservation have, on the contrary, been 
peculiarly exposed to bad influences. Their reservation extends 35 
miles along the Alleghany River, in a narrow belt about one mile wide. 
Instead of applying themselves exclusively to farming pursuits, they 
have, until quite recently, been more or less engaged in rafting and 
running lumber on the Alleghany River. This has brought them in 
contact with the corrupting influences of bad characters, and greatly 
exposed them to the evils of intemperance. A great change for the 
better is perceptible on this reservation. 

Since my appointment as agent on the 25th of June last, I have vis- 
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ited all the reservations in the agency ; and in taking the enumeration 
of the people, and in gathering up the statistics of fanning and educa 
tion, and by/ seeing them in their homes and daily avocations, have had 
an excellent opportunity to ascertain their true condition and prospects. 
With the people of the Oattaraugus and Alleghany reservations I have 
had the opportunity of becoming well acquainted, from the official rela 
tion I have sustained to them as attorney for the Senecas for upward of 
twelve years. The Senecas upon these two reservations in 1849 adopted 
a republican form of government, under a written constitution, with 
legislative, executive, and judicial departments, and the same has 
since then been in successful operation ; their officers being annually 
elected by ballot. I think this form of government has been beneficial, 
as it has, in the main, been prudently administered, and has tended to 
awaken an interest among the people in matters of public concern, and 
to prepare them for the intelligent discharge of the duties of citizens of 
a free government. 

I find the Indians upon all the reservations apparently improving in 
their condition and habits of life, and this appears to be the uniform 
opinion of intelligent people living in their immediate vicinity. They 
are year by year becoming more industrious and better farmers. Most 
of the younger portion of them arriving toward maturity can read and 
write, and appear to take a lively interest in the public events of the 
day. 

I attended in September last the agricultural fairs held by the Indi 
ans on the Cattaraugus, Tonawanda, and Onondaga reservations. These 
fairs were numerously attended by the people of the surrounding coun 
try, who uniformly manifested a kind feeling and interest in the Indi 
ans, arid appeared disposed to encourage them in their laudable efforts 
to improve. The display of vegetables, fruit, grain, and improved stock 
was indeed very creditable to the Indians, as was also the exhibit of 
needle- work by the Indian women. I have seldom attended agricultu 
ral fairs in which the display of choice varieties of fruit and vegetables 
was better or as good as at these fairs. 

I respectfully report that measures have been instituted to secure 
upon all the reservations in this agency the rigid enforcement of the 
criminal laws of the United States against persons trafficking in liquor 
with the Indians. The prosecutions for the violations of these laws, 
instituted by my predecessor, Captain E. K. Ames, have had an excel 
lent effect in curtailing this vicious traffic. 

Annexed hereto will be found the report of the superintendent and 
trustees of the Asylum for Orphan and Destitute Indian Children 
located on the Cattaraugus reservation. This institution is open to the 
orphan and destitute Indian children of the several reservations in the 
State, and nearly all the reservations in the State are represented in it. 
It is under most excellent discipline and management, and is doing a 
most beneficent work of humanity, and it is to be hoped that the con 
tinued patronage of the Government may be secured for its support. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

B. SHEKMAN, Agent 

Hon. E. S. PARKER, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
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SPECIAL AGENCY, SACS AND Fox INDIANS, 

Toledo, Iowa, September 26, 1870. 

SIR: I have the honor to submit the following as my annual report 
of the Sacs and Fox Indians residing in Tama County, Iowa, for the 
year ending September 26, 1870 : 

Since my taking charge I have noticed a great change for the better 
going on among the tribe. They have cultivated more of their land this 
year than ever, having a little over 100 acres planted in corn, potatoes, 
and beans, the principal portion, however, being in corn, of which they 
have raised 2,000 bushels, although corn this year has not as good a 
yield as last year, owing to a very dry summer. Ponies they raise a 
good many of, and derive considerable of a revenue from the sale of 
them through the year. There is about 100 acres of fine meadow land 
on which to keep them through the spring and summer. But the tribe 
will not cut any hay or save it for the winter, although I have done my 
utmost to get them to do so. They prefer taking their ponies along 
with them in the winter months when the tribe go trapping, (which the 
majority of the tribe do every winter,) letting their ponies subsist on 
roots and whatever grass they can manage to pick from under the snow. 
The tribe made out very well last winter trapping, doing much better 
than in former years, although they tell me they got less price for their 
furs. Still they made more money, having been more lucky in the num 
ber of animals they trapped. As the tribe break up in squads, and 
do not search otter very often until their return in the spring, (selling 
their furs before reaching home,) I have to make an estimate of the 
amount of money they receive, and can come very near it. The amount 
I have given in my statistics of farming, &c. 

A number of the tribe have worked in the harvest fields this sum 
mer, binding wheat, and have earned considerable for themselves and 
families, besides assisting the farmers. On a rough estimate I find they 
have earned about $800 ; and this I consider doing very well, it being 
their second summer at this kind of work. 

The tribe are enjoying very good health. There has been no deaths 
among them since my taking charge, and I can only account for it in 
the great change that has taken place among them in regard to cleanli 
ness and keeping themselves (the children especially) comfortably clad. 
A great cause of deaths among the children, before my coming here, 
was in drinking river water all through the summer, bringing on dysen 
tery, &c. I found this out and had a well dug and a pump put in, and 
they are now drinking pure, cool water, something they never had be 
fore. I intend to sink another well next spring on the other side of the 
river, as they live occasionally on both sides of the Iowa Eiver. I have 
also got them to buy a four-wheeled wagon with which to carry their 
fire-wood to camp, and not have the squaws carrying it on their backs, 
as they have been in the habit of doing; all this, I am proud to say, is 
done away with, and now each head of family can use the wagon and 
bring home as much wood in one haul as will last him a long time. 
They are very comfortably situated, their houses or ll Mckey-ups," as 
they call them, being put up large enough to accommodate from four to 
eight families. The interior is kept nice and clean, and any day you go 
there you will find the women either baking cakes or roasting coffee a 
sure sign of their doing well. There has been an increase of 28 since 
my taking charge, one of the women having twins, both living and 
doing well, and will not certainly lack for anything, if the number of 
ladies who call on my wife to go with them to camp is any criterion to 
goby. 

21 I A 
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After my arrival here I found considerable whisky-drinking going on? 
chiefly among the young men, the older ones complaining to me about 
it, and asking me to put a stop to it. (In this connection T would state 
that, except among the younger members of the tribe, and only a cer 
tain number of them, the tribe are very temperate. The older members, 
and especially the chief, Wan-an-han-eka, never having drank a drop of 
whisky in his life ; and I have every reason to believe him.) I found 
the whiskey -drinking portion of them were in the habit of getting their 
whisky in Tarna City, a little railroad town two miles from the Indian 
camp. I informed the authorities of the latter place to arrest the first 
Indian who got drunk in the town and lock him up, and not let him or 
them go drunk to canip, raising thunder with the old men, as they were 
in the habit of doing, besides preventing me from finding out the next 
day who sold them their whisky, it being very hard, almost impossible, 
to find out from an Indian as to where he gets his whisky, they giving 
all sorts of evasive answers. Acting under my instructions, the author 
ities of Tarna City arrested two Indians last October who were beastly 
drunk, locked them up all night, and sent for me the next morning. 
After a good deal of persuasion on my part they gave me the name of 
the scoundrel, one L. B. Brown, who, it seems, was in the habit of sell 
ing and furnishing them whisky for two years. (So the Indian swore in 
court afterward.) I had him brought before the United States commis 
sioner at Toledo, who, after an examination, held him in bail to appear 
before the United States court at Des Moines. I was summoned before 
the grand jury of the latter court with witnesses, and Brown is now 
under bond to stand a trial, the grand jury having found a true bill 
against him. Since then there has been no trouble among the tribe as 
far as the drinking of whisky is concerned, Brown s case having struck 
terror into the white men who were in the habit of selling whisky to the 
Indians, and has put a stop to it effectually ; for which I have not only 
received the thanks of a majority of the tribe, but of all good white men 
in the country. Heretofore, especially on and after pay-day, these white 
scoundrels reaped a rich harvest from the sale of their rot-gut whisky, 
actually going into camp with it. But I have blocked that game ; and 
now on pay-day and after you will not see the sign of whisky on any of 
the tribe. The local papers in the county have noticed the change for 
the better among the tribe, and praise General Grant for his wisdom in 
detailing Army officers as Indian agents; for there is no mistaking the 
facts that when an Army officer does his duty, and wearing the uniform, 
it has a great moral effect, if nothing else, not only on the Indians, but 
on the white men who surround them, that no civilian agent ever can 
have. I do not say this in any spirit of egotism on my part, but facts are 
facts, and will speak for themselves at least on the part of the tribe 
under my control. 

In relation to the getting up of schools, I must say it is a failure. I 
have tried and done my utmost to get them to start one, but after all 
my talk on the subject to the chiefs and headmen assembled in council, 
showing them the benefits that their children will derive from going to 
school and being educated, they one and all shrug their shoulders and 
say: " Musqukie no like school; 77 this being the name they are known 
by and go by in this part of the country. These Indians are very proud, 
and still tenacious of all their old habits and customs, and think it be 
neath them to teach their children or send them to school. I have been 
promised help from some ministers of the Gospel in getting up a school. 
They told me they would write to some missionary society for aid, but up 
to the present date I never have heard from them. I suppose they have 
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too much on hand in attending to the " Timbuctoos," while here in their 
midst are nearly 300 souls who need their services and aid just as much, 
if not a little more. If 1 could only build a school and employ a teacher 
I could get all the young ones to attend, I know; but the tribe will not 
build a school or employ a teacher out of their own money, and the only 
hope I see of schooling these children is for the General Government to 
pass a law, as they did in the case of the freedmen in the South, and 
educate these poor people, for a while, at least, at Government expense. 
I will close this report with the remark that, with one exception, (of 
schools,) the tribe are doing well, and will compare very favorably, I 
think, with the most of tribes having the same advantages that they 
have got. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

FRANK D. GAEEETTY, 
First Lieutenant United /States Army, 
Special Agent of Sacs and Fox Indians in Iowa. 
Hon. E. S. PARKER, 

Commissioner Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 



No. 120. 

SPECIAL AGENCY FOR STRAY BANDS 
WlNNEBAGO AND POTTAWATOM1E INDIANS OF WISCONSIN, 

New Lisbon, Wisconsin, September 20, 1870. 

SIR : Under the instructions of your circular letter of June 1, 1870, I 
have the honor to forward herewith the annual report of this special 
agency. 

The numerous bands of Indians in this agency, scattered as they are 
over so large a section of country, and in constant intercourse with the 
whites, have been remarkably quiet and inoffensive, giving no cause of 
complaint from the latter ; on the contrary, the towns and villages where 
they trade their berries, maple sugar, &c., are deriving considerable ben 
efit from them ; a larger number have also been employed in the past 
year in lumbering, harvesting and hop-picking. A number of lumber 
men and mill owners have informed me that the Indians they have em 
ployed in their business have been steady, good hands, and are showing 
a greater desire to work than heretofore. 

Under the direction of the Superintendent of the United States Cen 
sus, I have made as thorough an enumeration of these wandering bands 
as it was possible. I find this will not vary materially from the former 
estimates, and is as follows : Winnebagoes, 995 ; Pottawatoinies, 720 ; 
Chippewas, 208. Total 1 ,923. In visiting their scattered and isolated 
camps, I was surprised to find that they were cultivating more acres of 
corn and potatoes than I had supposed ; quite a number of them have 
become owners of a few acres, while others again rent a few from the 
whites, and nearly all of them are desirous of doing the same. In all 
their councils with me they have expressed a great desire and hope 
that the Great Father at Washington would give them a home and res 
ervation in this country, that was formerly tbeir own, and allow them 
to remain here. They evince a great repugnance and fear of being re 
moved from the State, and will undoubtedly return as fast as they are 
taken away, as has been proved in former attempts to remove them. 
The legislature of the State at their last session desired to have them 
located on the Eau Plain Eiver, Marathon County, northwestern part 
of the State, a section of country well adapted for them, where there 
are but few whites, and where they in time would become settled and 
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useful. I see uo reason why they cannot become as good and useful 
citizens as the Brothertown Indians of this State. Having prosecuted 
several parties who had violated the laws in trafficking with the Indians 
in spirituous liquors, the examples thus made have been very beneficial, 
and, as a consequence, no complaints have since been made by whites or 
Indians. 

The statistical table of farming, &c., herewith inclosed, has been made 
from estimates by personal observation while visiting their different 
localities ; if anything, it is rather under what has been done. I find 
nearly all the younger persons of the bands have learned, or are learn 
ing, to speak English ; many of them speak it quite well. If they had 
the advantages of schools they would progress much faster ; many of 
them are also adopting a civilized dress. I have, in all my intercourse 
with them, endeavored to impress upon them that the Government and 
Great Father at Washington desire to improve their condition and 
make them like the whites. Many of them seem to feel that this is best 
for them, and express a wish to become as the white man. With a little 
perseverance and with care I am confident this can be done. 
I am, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

D. A. GEIFFITH, U. S. A., 

Special Indian Agent. 

Hon. E. S. PARKER, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 
No. 121. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 15, 1870. 

SIR : In compliance with your instructions, dated Washington. D. C. 7 
May 14, 1870, I proceeded to Cheyenne, Wyoming Territory. After 
conferring with Hon. J. A. Campbell, who informed me that he was au 
thorized to increase Red Cloud s delegation to twenty, and that Eed 
Cloud desired that I should meet them at Fort Laramie, I concluded to 
do so, and arrived at the latter point May 24. On the 25th I met Eed 
Cloud, and requested him to name the delegation he desired should ac 
company him. He selected twenty of his principal chiefs and warriors, 
seven of whom insisted upon taking their squaws. This, under my in 
structions, I could not permit. After much discussion he named the 
following chiefs and warriors, four of their squaws to accompany them, 
to which I assented ; making twenty-one persons. Eed Cloud, Eed 
Dog, Brave Bear, Little Bear, Yellow Bear, Sitting Bear, Bear Skin, 
Black Hawk, Long Wolf, Sword, Brave, Afraid, The-one-that-runs- 
through, Eed Fly, Rocky Bear, Swing Bear, Eed Shirt, Sword s wife, Yel 
low Bear s wife, Black Hawk s wife, The-man-that-runs-through s wife. 

Preparations were made to leave next day, May 26, with W. G. Bul 
lock, esq., John Eichards, and James McCloskey, as interpreters. Be 
fore leaving Fort Laramie I was again importuned to take J. Marivale 
and - - Brown as interpreters. Having reason to believe this request 
was made at their own solicitation, I declined. Also three warriors to 
be added to the delegation, unless the squaws remained, their husbands 
refusing to come without them. No change was made. 

For reasons well known to your Bureau, it was determined to take 
the cars at Pine Bluifs, a station forty miles east of Cheyenne, where 
we arrived 27th May p. m. Jules Ecoffey was on the train, who, it 
seems, was telegraphed, at Eed Cloud s request, to meet the delegation 
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at Cheyenne, and accompany them to Washington. I consented that 
he should do so, subject to your approval, and arrived at Washington 
June 1, without incident worth reporting. Under your verbal instruc 
tions to return with Red Cloud and delegation, via Philadelphia, New 
York, and Buffalo, I left Washington at 8 p. m. June 14. Owing to 
their disappointment, the Indians left in very bad temper, and insisted 
upon going home by the most direct route ; consequently did not stop 
in Philadelphia as instructed. Arriving in New York, I succeeded in 
persuading them to stop two days, deeming it of the utmost importance 
that they should get a better impression of the number and resources 
of our people, of which they had, up to this time, a very imperfect idea. 
The result is, I think, most happy ; as they are convinced that it is 
useless to contend with the whites with any chance of success, A few 
days longer would have been well spent in Few York, but the excessive 
warm weather, and indisposition (though not serious) of several mem- 
bers of the delegation, made them very restive and anxious to reach 
their homes. I was forced to yield to their entreaties ; thus losing 
many opportunities offered by the citizens of New York to impress them 
with the power of the United States. 

To the commander of a French vessel of w^ar, then in the harbor, also 
the Hon. M. H. Grinnell, I am much indebted for their courtesy, which I 
was forced to decline for the reasons above. 

Left New York June 17, at 10 a. m., arriving at Chicago, via Buffalo, 
June 18 p. m. There being no trains, detained over Sunday. Left 
Chicago 20th, arriving at Omaha June 21, 12.30 p. m. Detained at 
Omaha, for the horses and equipments authorized to be purchased for 
the Indians, until the 23d, leaving at 1.40 p. m., arriving at Pine Bluffs 
at 12 m. of the 24th. Transportation having been provided, we left im 
mediately after the distribution of the horses, arriving at Fort Laramie 
June 20, where the delegation were met by their families and friends. 
A large number of their people had been at the fort, but the delegation 
not arriving soon as expected, most of them had retired to the Eaw 
Hide Buttes, forty miles north. At Omaha I learned at department 
headquarters that 1,000 lodges of Indians, with their robes, would be 
at Fort Lararnie with the expectation that Red Cloud would bring per 
mission to trade at that post. Foreseeing the effect, if they should not 
be allowed to do so. I at once reported the fact, and believe the per 
mission given will have a good effect. During the journey home, much 
pains were taken to explain the wishes and intentions of the Govern 
ment toward them. Red Cloud, 1 am persuaded, has a much clearer 
idea of the relative positions of the whites and Indians ; and I believe 
their trip will not only be profitable to the Government, in averting 
war and its consequences, but prove highly beneficial to the Indians. 
I have the honor to suggest that this should be followed by prompt 
action upon the part of the Government, carrying out in good faith the 
stipulations agreed upon. The Indian has a keen appreciation of jus 
tice ; he should have no cause for complaint ; and if they violate their 
agreement, punishment should then be swift and sure. Red Cloud 
desired me to say to the authorities here, that he and those with him 
would do all in their power to prevent war parties from going out ; that 
his people desired their agency and trading posts at Fort Laramie. 
But I think there will be no difficulty in locating them in the vicinity 
north of the North Platte River. He asks that Ben. Mills be appointed 
their agent, and W. G. Bullock, esq., trader. Both of these gentlemen, 
of iny own knowledge, and from what I learn of others, are unexcep 
tional. In a matter of so much interest to the Indians, in my opinion, 
their request should be granted. 
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I have also the honor to submit rny account for money expended for 
the delegation, which I trust will meet your approval. 

Awaiting your further Instructions, I have the honor to be, very 
respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JNO. E. SMITH, 

Brevet Major General United States Army, Special Agent. 
Hon. E. S. PARKER, 

Commissioner of Indian Affiairs. 



No. 122. 

ADJUTANT GENERAL S OFFICE, 

Washington, March 10, 1870. 

SIR : Referring to your communication of October 19, 1869, acknowl 
edging receipt, by reference from this office, of a letter from B. W. Dil- 
lara and others, citizens of Texas, relating to certain Indian tribes in 
Texas, and requesting information relating to them, I have the honor 
to transmit copies of communications of November 15, 1869, and Feb 
ruary 6, 1870, from the secretary of state State of Texas, and Brevet 
Major S. M. Whitside, Sixth United States Cavalry, forwarded by the 
commanding general Fifth Military District. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

E. D. TOWNSEND, 

Adjutant General. 
COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 

Washington, D. C. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Austin, November 15, 1869. 

SIR: The Alabama, Coosliattie, and Muscogee Indians are very small bands, who 
have been friendly and disposed to agricultural pursuits since the days of the republic 
of Texas. 

The first legislation concerning these Indians I find is of date December 30, 1861, 
when a law was passed authorizing the governor to appoint an agent for the Ala 
bama and Coosliattie Indians, appropriating the sum of $800 to defray the expense of 
said agency, Special Laws 9th leg., chap, xxxvi, p. 19. The general laws of the 
llth leg., (chap, cxxvi, p. 129,) approved November 10, 1866, include a supplemental 
act making the salary of said agent or agents $100 for each tribe, and including the 
Muscogee Indians. Under the first law, December 30, 1861, no agent is found to have 
been appointed. Under the supplemental law, Governor Throckmorton appointed R. 
J. Rowe the agent of the Alabama and Muscogee tribes. On the removal of Governor 
Throckmorton and appointment of Governor Pease, Rowe failing to qualify by taking 
the prescribed oath, is not recognized as an agent. Governor Throckmorton appointed 
II. Washington the agent of the Cooshattio tribe, but he failed to qualify, it is presumed, 
on account of the small salary attached to the agency. 

As to the number, special habits, or history of these remnants of former tribes of In 
dians, I have no information. They are properly the charges of the General Govern 
ment, but are too insignificant in number to justify much in the way of an appropria 
tion. Heretofore they have taken care of themselves, but the aged are doubtlessly to 
be benefited by a small distribution of the necessities of life. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

W. C. PHILIPS, Secretary of State. 

Colonel H. CLAY WOOD, ^ 

Assistant Adjutant General. 

HEADQUARTERS POST OF LIVINGSTON, 
Livingston, Polk County, Texas, February 6, 1870. 

COLONEL : I have the honor to make the following report as to the origin, history 
habits, and condition of the Indian tribes living within the limits of Polk County 
State of Texas, viz., the Alabamas, Cooshatties, and Muscogees, as required by your 
indorsement of November 30, 1869. This information has been gathered chiefly from 
the Indians themselves and their chiefs. 
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The Alabamas are an off-shoot or branch of the Creek tribe of Indians, who formerly 
inhabited what is now the southern portion of the States of Georgia and Alabama and 
the northern part of Florida. They left their tribe during the early part of this cen 
tury, or, as some of them say, over a hundred years ago, when they were living in what 
is now the State of Georgia. After wandering through the country to the westward of 
their former home, they, in 1818 or 1820, settled in the eastern part of Texas, in what 
is now known as Polk County. They now number about 280, men, women, and chil 
dren, who live in Polk County. There are about 30 or 40 of this tribe living near Ope- 
lousas, Louisiana, who would return to their tribe, and are represented as anxious to 
do so, if they owned or had a sufficient quantity of land for all to live upon. This tribe 
hatl ceded to them by the State of Texas, in 1853, a tract of land containing 1,280 acres, 
located in the eastern portion of Polk County, on whicli they now reside, and from 
which they make a scanty living, raising just enough to live upon. They are honest, 
industrious, and peaceful, and during the cotton-picking season a majority hire out to 
pick cotton. They became impoverished during the recent rebellion, so much so that 
they have been unable to recover since, from the lack of farming implements, &.c. 
During the rebellion they resisted all efforts to induce them to engage in insurrection, 
and were much persecuted in consequence. They had been provided for by the repub 
lic of Texas up to 1841, but from that time it ceased to provide for them until 1853, 
when an agent was appointed by the State to look after their interests, but who failed 
to do so. They still adhere to the language and dress of their ancestors, but their 
habits are in a great measure assimilated to those of the whites. They are poor, and I 
would respectfully recommend that assistance be given them by furnishing agricultural 
implements, &c. This assistance would not be required for them but for a short time. 

TheCoosbatties are a branch or off-shoot of the Creek tribe of Florida Indians, and 
their early history is similar to that of the Alabamas, settling in the eastern portion 
of what is now Polk County in 1818 or 1820. This tribe numbers about 150, men, wo 
men, and children, of whom not more than 50 reside in Polk County, the remainder 
living near Opelousas, Louisiana. They have no land or permanent place of residence, 
but are living around on such vacant laud as they can find, upon the sufferance of the 
owners thereof who are non-residents. They are honest, industrious, and peaceful, and 
gain a livelihood by tilling the soil and hiring out during the cotton-picking season. 
They still dress in the Indian garb of their ancestors. During the rebellion they re 
sisted all efforts to draw them into it, and lost what little personal property they had. 
They were not recognized by the State of Texas until 1866, when an agent was ap 
pointed for them, but they never derived any benefit from the appointment. I would 
respectfully recommend that assistance be given these Indians to obtain a home. A 
small amount of money, judiciously expended at this time, by an honest and compe 
tent agent, would prevent these Indians from becoming a burden on the country. 

The Muscogees, or, as they are commonly known, the Blunt Indians, are an off-shoot 
from the Creek tribe of Florida Indians, and migrated to Texas about 35 years 
ago. There are only 28, men, women, and children, in all, and have, in a great meas 
ure, adopted the language, dress, and habits of the whites. Their present chief, Bill 
Blunt, is the son of John Blunt, a former chief, now deceased, who was a favorite guide 
of General Jackson s during the Seminole war, and Bill Blunt has in his possession a 
medal given his father by President Jackson, with the inscription "Presented to John 
Blunt, my faithful guide during the Semiuole war," on it. Bill Blunt is an educated 
Indian, and transacts all his own business with the whites in a very intelligent man 
ner. He speaks the English language fluently. This tribe, or rather the greater por 
tion of them, 20 in number, is now living on a piece of land containing between 500 
and 600 acres, belonging to an old Indian woman of the Alabama tribe, the widow of a 
Frenchman, deceased. The remainder, eight in number, are living on some vacant 
land, owned by non-residents, near Drew s Landing, on the Trinity River. They have 
in their possession a grant of 320 acres of land from the State of Texas, to be located 
on any public land in Polk County ; but as there is no such land fit for cultivation 
they have never located, and the grant is worthless to them. Bill Blunt, the chief, 
says that if the State of Texas would cancel this grant, and furnish them with a few 
agricultural implements, they would be able to take care of themselves. This tribe 
also refused to engage in the rebellion. They are very poor. 

All of these Indians are opposed to the appointment of A. J. Harrison, of Tyler 
County, as their agent, and are also opposed to the retention in office of R. J. Rowe as 
agent, both of whom they say never did anything but draw their salary from the State, 
and they request that Rowe be removed from office, and that an agent be appointed by 
the United States Government, but not from among the citizens of this section of the 
country. 

I would therefore respectfully recommend that during the stay of the United States 
troops at this post, the post commander be authorized to act as their agent. 

There are among this small number of Indians several very old persons of both sexes^ 
(one of them, a female, over 100 years of age,) who are too old to work, and are 
supported by the charity of a few whites. 
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I would respectfully recommend that the commanding officer of this post be author 
ized to issue a limited number of rations to these indigent persons monthly. 
I am. colonel, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

SAMUEL M. WHITSIDE, 

Captain Sixth Cavalry, Brevet Major U. S.A., Commanding Post. 
Brevet Colonel H. CLAY WOOD, 

Assistant Adjutant General United States Army, 

Fifth Military District, Austin, Texas. 

ADJUTANT GENERAL S OFFICE, 

Washington, March 10, 1870. 
Official: 

SAMUEL BRECK, 

Assistant Adjutant General. 



No. 123. 

HEADQUARTERS POST OF FORT DUNCAN, 

Texas, July 14, 1870. 

SIR : In compliance with instructions from headquarters Department 
of Texas, dated Austin, Texas, June 23, 1870, 1 have the honor to re 
port that I have had frequent conversations with John Kibbitt, chief 
of certain Seminole negroes, and he states in substance that he belonged 
to Wild Cat s band of Seminoles, and left the United States reservation 
and went to Mexico with him and Gopher John, and lived on the Mexi 
can reservation near Santa Rosa ; that Wild Oat died in New Mexico in 
1858. A nephew of Wild Cat, who remained in Arkansas, went to 
Mexico by permission of the United States authorities, and brought 
back to the United States reservation several Seminole families, and 
during the rebellion all the Seminole Indians in Mexico left and went 
to Arkansas, with a son of Wild Cat. Gopher John, (a negro,) the 
principal chief of the Seminole negroes, and Kibbitt, with their parties, 
remained in Mexico, being afraid to return on accout of slavery, which 
then existed. 

About one year ago Bob, a son of Kibbitt, was on the Seminole res 
ervation, and the Indians there stated that they w 7 ere very anxious to 
have the Seminole negroes come over and join them, and in considera 
tion of their wish as expressed by the Seminoles, and the invitation of 
the post commander of Fort Duncan, he crossed to Texas, and now 
wishes to go to the Seminole reservation, or have laud given him in 
Texas, which he may cultivate without molestation. 

Gopher John is living about two hundred miles southwest of Santa 
Rosa, Mexico, and has with him about one hundred and fifty negroes. 
There is also a party of these negroes near Matamoras, but how many 
Kibbitt does not know, as he has not seen them in a long time. Gopher 
John told Kibbitt that he would join him, if possible, at Santa Rosa, 
and corne here with him, but in case he did not arrive in time, Kibbitt 
was to come over, and the others would join him here. Gopher John 
and his party have not arrived, but Kibbitt states that he will come 
soon, but if he does not, he (Kibbitt) will go after him at once. 

The Kickapoos are not on any reservation now, but are in the hills in 
Mexico, though still at peace with the Mexicans. Kibbitt, who is ap 
parently a very smart and reliable negro, states that he had a talk with 
the chief of the Kickapoos, w r ho said he w r ould not come in to talk 
with the commanding officer at Fort Duncan, as the Mexicans told him 
the troops would kill him if he did ; also, that all the stock the Kicka 
poos own were stolen from Texas, and they fear, should they cross the 
ine, they will lose their stock, and be punished by the Texans for steal- 
Ing it. Kibbitt is of the opinion that neither promises nor treaties will 
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induce the Kickapoos to come in. There are at present no Lipans in 
Mexico. 

Kibbitt s men will not enlist in the Army, but are willing and anxious 
to be employed as scouts. They know nothing about the country in 
Texas, neither do they know at what points of the river the Indians 
cross to make forays on the frontier of Texas, consequently they cannot 
act in the capacity of guides to water-passes, fords, &c., but are good 
trailers, and understand the habits of the Indians perfectly, and would 
make excellent scouts. They are very anxious to get work of some kind, 
and are perfectly contented to remain here on the reservation, provided 
they can have land to cultivate, with permission to hunt and labor in 
the vicinity and act as scouts when required by the proper authorities. 
Elm Creek, five miles above this post, on the military reservation of 
Fort Duncan, is the place he has selected to live on. There is good 
arable land on the creek. Kibbitt asked for compensation for his men 
and himself while actually employed in the field, and said he would ac 
cept the pay of a soldier for each man, with $25 per month for himself. 
I could not then state positively what pay would be allowed. He 
now says he is willing to accept the same pay that the Tonka wa 
scouts receive. There are about twenty men fit for scouts in the party 
now here, and they could be advantageously used at this post. I would 
therefore respectfully recommend that they be given as much ground as 
they can cultivate on the United States military reservation on Elm 
Creek ; that they be employed as scouts for the post, and that they have 
permission to work in the vicinity of the post, and to hunt within cer 
tain limits, to be prescribed by the commanding officer of the post. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Z. E. BLISS, 
Major Twenty-fifth Infantry, Brevet Lieutenant Colonel 

United States Army, Commanding Post. 

Brevet Colonel H. CLAY WOOD, 

Assistant Adjutant General Department of Texas, Austin, Texas. 



HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF TEXAS, 

OFFICE ASSISTANT ADJUTANT GENERAL, 

Austin, Texas, July 20, 1870. 

SIR : Referring to your communication of the 4th instant, making re 
port relative to the Seminole negroes, &c., at Fort Duncan, you are au 
thorized to enlist 20, or such number as shall be found fit for service, as 
scouts, who will receive the pay and allowances of cavalry soldiers ; 
Kibbitt, or the headman, will receive the pay of sergeant. They will 
be mustered into service for six mouths, unless sooner discharged. The 
required muster rolls will be prepared and forwarded. The Indian and 
English names will both appear upon the inuster-in rolls. You will 
please detail an energetic and discreet commissioned officer, who will 
have charge and command the party when enlisted. 

Your recommendation as to locating the Seminole negroes on Elm 
Creek, where they can live and cultivate land, is approved, and you will 
carry out your plan. The entire party of Indians will be under the con 
trol and protection of the military authorities at Fort Duncan. 
By command of Brevet Major General Eeynolds : 

H. CLAY WOOD, Ass t Adft Qen l. 

Brevet Lieutenant Colonel ZENAS E. BLISS, 

Major Ticenty-fiftli United States Infantry, 

Commanding Fort Duncan, Texas. 
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OREGON SUrKRINTENDEXCY. 



Farm products, &c. 


Alsea agency. 


Warm Springs 
agency. 


Acres cultivated bv Government 


120 


60 


Wheat raised Number of bushels 




120 


Potatoes raised Number of bushels 


2 00 




Hay cut Number of tons 


37 











NOTE. No reports from four agencies the Grande Eonde, Siletz, Umatilla, and Klamath. 

CALIFORNIA SUrERINTEXDENCY. 



Farm products, &c. Round Val- 



Size of the reserve Acres . 


5 000 


Acres cultivated by Indians 


30 


Acres cultivated by Government 


890 


Fram e houses 


9 




14 


Wheat raised Number of bushels 


4 920 


Value 


$4 428 


Oats raised Number of bushels 


289 


Value . .... 


$144 


Hay cut Number of tons 


200 


Value 


1 900 


Horses owned Number . . . 


26 


Value 


$780 


Cattle owned Number 


653 


Value 


$13 (J06 


Swine owned Number 


400 


Value . ... 


$3 200 


Lumber Number of feet 


15 500 







NOTE. No report received from Hoopa Valley, Mission, and Tule Elver agencies. 

NEVADA SUPERINTENDEXCY. 



Farm products, &c. 


Western band 
o f Shoshone 
Indians. 


Truckee Eiver 
Reserve 1 n- 
dians. 


Size of reserve Acres . . 


Not known. 


Not known 


Acres cultivated by Indians , 




4 


Acres cultivated by government 




15 


LiOf houses 




2 


Wheat raised Number of bushels 


600 


16 


Value .. . . 


(900 


$16 


Corn raised Number of bushels 


25 


5 


Value 


$25 


$5 


Potatoes raised Xumber of bushels 


650 


30 


Value 


$1 000 


$54 


Hav cut Number of tons 


40 




Value 


$400 




Horses owned Number . . 


1,020 


40 


Value 


$15 700 


$800 


Cattle owned Number . . 


22 


10 


Value 


$380 


n, 126 


Value of fish sold 




$1 000 









22i A 
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No. 125. Statement showing farming operations of different Indian tribes, #c. Continued. 



ARIZONA SOTERIXTEXDENCY. 



Farm products, &c. 


Gila Eiver 
agency. 


Colorado Kiver 
agency, special. 


Size of reserve square miles 


100 




Acres cultivated bv Indians 


2 732 


300 


Acres cultivated by Government 




100 


Store-houses . 


926 




Huts 


474 


1 


Wheat raised Number of bushels 


40 8 r )0 


600 


Value 


$40 850 


$2 400 


Corn raised Number of bushels 


6 300 




Value 


$7 500 




Barley raised Number of bushels. .. 


1 350 




Value 


$1 59 




Hay cut Number of tons 


24 




Value 


$480 




Horses owned Number 




25 


Value 




$680 


Cattle owned Number 


745 




Value 


$7 450 











NOTE. No report received from Moquis Pueblo agency. 



UTAH SUPERINTENDENCY. 



Farm products, &c. 


Utah Valley 
reservation. 


Size of reserve square miles 


244 


Wheat raised Number of bushels 


1 518 


Corn raised Number of bushels 


1 050 


Potatoes raised Number of bushels 


2 580 


Turnips raised Number of bushels 


600 







NEW MEXICO SUPERINTENDENCY.* 



Farm products, &c. 


Abiquiu 
agency.t 


South Apache 
agency. 


Pueblo 
agency. J 


Horses owned Number 


1 050 


71 


1 000 


Value 


$2l 075 


$7 100 




Furs sold Value 


$1 150 
















* No reports received from any but the Abiquiu agency. 
t275 goats, valued at $500. 

t It is impossible to obtain correct information in regard to the crop, the Indians having no idea of 
what it amounts to. 
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No. 125. Statement showing farming operations of different tribes of Indians, #c. Continued. 

IDAHO SUrERINTENDENCY. 



Farm products, &c. 


Bannock and 
Shoshone 
agency. 


Nez Perce 
agency. 


Size of reserve Acres 


1 536 000 


Sq mis 1 485 






3 1G2 


Acres cultivated by Government 


145 




Frame houses 


4 


4 




2 


2 


AVheat raised Number of bushels .. 


500 


10 000 


Value 


$1 000 


$12 000 


Corn raised Number of bushels 




3 075 


Value 




$6 150 


Oats raised Number of bushels 




3 000 


Value 




$2 880 






200 


Value 




$200 


Potatoes raised Number of bushels 


2 800 


5 000 


% Value 


$5 GOO 


$6 000 


Turnips raised Number of bushels 




250 


Value 




$600 


Hay cut Number of tons 


200 




Value .. . 


$2 400 




Horses owned Number 


4 


6,000 


Value 


$450 


$90 000 


Cattle owned Number 


94 


2, 000 


Value 


$524 


$40 000 


Swine owned Number . 




150 


Value 




$900 


Furs sold Value 




$500 


Lumber Number feet sawed . 


100 000 


5,000 









MONTANA SUPBBrNTENDBNCT." 



Farm products, &c. 


Gros Ven- 
tres agency. 


Crow 

agency. 


Blackfeet 

agency.! 


Size of reservation Acres 




6 624,000 


No reserve. 








4 






15 


1 






15 








1 


10 






10 








$3n 








800 


200 


Value 




$2, 400 


$400 






20 


100 


Value 




$400 


$200 




30 


50 


20 


Value 


$900 


$800 


$400 


Horses owned Number . - 


2 


2 


1 


Value 


$400 


$300 


$150 






10 








$1 000 








250, 000 













*No reports from Flatliead and Blackfeet agencies, 
i 3 mules, valued at $180. 
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No. 125. Statement showing farming operations of different Indian tribes, #c. Continued. 



DAKOTA SUPERINTENDENCE 



Farm products, &c. 


Ponca reservation. 


Yancton agency. 


Crow Creek and 
Lower Brule ag y. 


Whetstone agency. 


Size of reserve Acres 


75, 000 


400, 000 


250 000 






400 


452 


215 


230 


Acres cultivated by Government 


60 


178 




800 


Frame houses 


3 


8 


14 


7 




52 


62 


3 


300 




110 


700 






Value 


$110 








Corn raised Bushels . -. 


100 




1 750 


500 


Value 


$150 






$1 000 


Potatoes raised Bushels 


14 








Value 


$28 








Hay cut Ton s 


200 


900 


200 




Value 


$1 700 


$5 400 






Horses owned Number 


240 


997 




1 500 


Value ... 


$7, 200 


$25 500 




$45 000 




32 


255 




42 


Value 


$1 120 


$8 750 




$1 050 


Swine owned Number .. . ... 




102 






Value 




$816 






Lumber sawed Feet 


9,666 




211, 000 
















* No reports received from the Grand River, Cheyenne, Upper Missouri, and Sisseton agencies. 

NORTHERN SUPERINTENDENCY. 



Farm products, &c. 


Winnebago agency. 


Otoe and Missouri 
agency. 


Pawnee agency. 


Santee agency.* 


k&gt; 
o 





5 
S 

s 




Great Nemaha ag y. 




97 000 


16 000 


288 000 


115 200 


200 000 


32 000 


Acres cultivated by Indians 


400 


400 


1 250 


370 


5 6 




Acres cultivated by Government ... . 


400 




250 


160 


130 






27 


8 


6 




2^ 


14 


Lo"~ houses 


2 


2 


3 


117 


21 


16 


Wheat raised Bushels .... 


32 000 


75) 


500 


800 


1,200 






$24 000 


$300 


$300 


$800 


$780 




Corn raised Bushels 


40 000 


15 000 


43 750 




20 C40 


9 425 


Value 


$2 400 


$7, 500 


$17, 500 




$7, 244 


$3, 770 


Oats raised Bushels 






5 








Value 






$150 








Beans raised Bushels 






600 








Value 






$1, 800 








Potatoes raised Bushels 


1 000 


1 200 


250 




3i 


325 


Value 


$1 000 


$1, 200 


$250 




$150 




Turnips raised Bushels 


200 


300 










Value 


$100 


$60 










Hay cut Tons 


800 


200 


100 


500 


300 


170 


Value 


$3 200 


$1 000 


$400 


$2 500 


$900 


$850 


Horses owned Number 


450 


300 


1, 056 


202 


650 


125 


Value 


$22, 500 


$12, 000 


$53, 800 


$8, 080 


$39, 000 


$6, 250 


Cattle owned Number 


250 


8 


9 


215 


175 


42 


Value 


$10, 000 


$600 


$450 


$9, 345 


$7, 000 


$1, 890 


Swine owned Number 


200 


2 


16 




100 


90 


Value 


$1, 400 


$6 


$216 




$1, 000 


$270 






1 










Value 




$1 










Furs sold Value 




$3, 000 


$15 000 








Lumber sawed Feet 


40, 000 


15, 000 




150, 000 





















Owing to the drought, no crops. 
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CENTRAL SUPEUIXTEXDEXCY.* 



Farm products, &c. 


Pottawatomie ag y. 


Oaage Eiver agency. 


Sac and Fox agency. 
t 


Neosho agency. 


t&gt;i 
1 

fcJC 
rt 

ctf 
I 
M 


& 

o 
p 

OJ 
fcfi 



M 

_o 

M 


o 

oJC 



1 


1 


Size of reserve Acres 


1 440 000 


23 166 




215 500 


80 640 


28 585 




Acres cultivated bv Indians 


2,670 


1, 885 


150 


1^616 




1 154 


211 


Acres cultivated by Government 






7 






76 




Frame houses 


100 


34 




11 


100 


4 




Log houses 


440 


9 


8 


173 




43 




Wheat raised Bushels 


50, 000 


1,847 




2 592 




1 297 




Value 


$50 


$172 




$2 592 




$1 297 




Corn raised Bushels 


90, 000 


22 490 


6 200 


42 888 


4 513 


10 320 


6 330 


Value 


$27 000 


$11 245 


$6 200 


$31 860 


$1 805 


$3 612 


$4 747 


Rye raised Bushels 


1 100 














Value 


$1, 100 














Oats raised Bushels 












1,740 




Value 












$435 




Barley raised Bushels 


2,000 














Value 


$2 000 














Potatoes raised Bushels 


4 000 


1, 132 




1 940 


357 


1 725 




Value 


$1, 200 


$697 




$1, 460 


$178 


$431 




Turnips raised Bushels . 


2 000 


700 








320 




Value 


$400 


$174 








$64 




Hay cut Tons . . . 


2 000 


310 


48 


771 


30 


46 


75 


Value 


$6 000 


$850 


$336 


$3 855 


$120 


$1 704 


$375 


Horses owned Number 


2, 500 


161 


759 


833 


291 


273 


233 


Value 


$100 ( 00 


$13 980 


$22 770 


$45 800 


$8 730 


$12 825 


$6 690 


Cattle owned Number 


3 500 


192 


53 


636 


24 


121 


261 


Value 


$80, 000 


$3 480 


$975 


$9 540 


$480 


$3 025 


$3 132 


Swine owned Number 


2 500 


369 


132 


2 064 


14 


346 


481 


Value 


$9, 000 


$2 952 


$390 


$3 828 


$56 


$1 730 


$962 


Sheep owned Number 


1 000 


84 








70 




Value .. 


$500 


$252 








$140 




Furs sold Value 


$00 




$620 




$6 000 




$1 109 



















No reports received from the Kiowa and Upper Arkansas agencies. 



SOUTHERN SUFER1NTENDENCY/ 



Farm products, &c. 



Seminole 
agency.t 



Size of reservation A cres 

Acres cultivated by Indians 

Log houses 

Wheat raised Number of bushels . . 

Value 

Corn raised Number of bushels 

Value 

Potatoes raised Number of bushels 

Value 

Eice gathered Number of bushels.. 

Value 

Hay cut Number of tons 

Value 

Horses owned Number 

Value 

Cattle owned Number 

Value 

Swine owned Number 

Value 

Saw-mills Number . . . 



200, 000 

3,500 

600 

200 

$400 

50, 000 

$25, 000 

10, 000 

$5, 000 

50 

$500 

250 

$1, 250 

200 

$8, 000 

4,000 

$60, 000 

8,000 

$24, 000 

+1 



* No reports received from the Creek, Cherokee, and Choctaw agencies. They raise large crops of 
corn, &c., and possess large stocks of cattle and hogs, and own many horses, 
t This nation raises many vegetables. { This saw mill is ii 



This saw mill is in private hands. 
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INDEPENDENT AGKNVI KS. 



Farm products, &c. 



Chippewasof 
the Missis 
sippi agency. 



Size of the reserve Acres 

Acres cultivated by Indians 

Acres cultivated by Government 

Frame houses 

Log houses 

Wheat raised Number of bushels . . 

Value 

Corn raised Number of bushels 

Value 

Potatoes raised Number of bushels 

Value 

Turnips raised Number of bushels. 

Value 

Rice gathered Number of bushels. . 

Value 

Hay cut Number of tons 

Value 

Horses owned Number 

Value 

Cows owned Number 

Value 

Swine owned Number 

Value 

Sugar made Number of pounds 

Value 

Furs sold Value 

Lumber sawed Number of feet. . . 



5, 504, 000 

478 

289 

18 

106 

1, 200 
$1, 200 

9,775 

$12, 218 

14, 300 

$10, 725 

5,000 

$1, 250 

2, 150 
$3, 583 

400 

$3, 250 
70 

$5, 600 
141 

$10, 575 

27 

$175 

14, 000 

$2, 100 

$50, 000 

200, 000 



NEW YOHK INDEPENDENT AGENCY." 



Farm products, &c. 



Senecas 
and others. 



Size of reservations, in acres 78, 709 

Acres cultivated by Indians 18, 601 

Acres cultivated by Government 3, 191 

Frame houses 572 

Log houses 422 

Wheat raised Number of bushels 14, 332 

Value $18,034 

Corn raised Number of bushels 44, 584 

Value $39,724 

Rye raised Numbe of bushels 283 

Value $283 

Oats raised Number of bushels 33, 713 

Value $10,856 

Barley raised Number of bushels 563 

Value $563 

Potatoes raised Number of bushels 32, 757 

Value $16, 376 

Turnips raised Number of bushels ... 394 

Value $94 

Rice gathered Number of bushels 7, 250 

Value $5,074 

Hay cut Number of tons 4, 540 

Value .... $45,900 

Horses owned Number of 1,019 

Value $51 , 500 

Cattle owned Number of 2, 500 

Value $76,531 

Swine owned Number of 2. 431 

Value $15,186 

Sheep owned Number of 706 

Value SM12 

Sugar made Number of pounds 4, 301 

Value 1652 

Lumber cut Number of feet t... 200,000 



* Many good and thrifty farms on Cattaraugus reservation, also on Oneida. Tuscarora reservation 
under tlie best cultivation of any of this agency. The season has been too dry for good crops on the St. 
Regis reservation. 

t Lumber sawed at mills belonging to whites, and from fallen timber. 
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GREEN HAY AGENCY. 



Farm products, &c. 


Menomo- 
nees. 


Stockbridges 
and Munsees. 


Oneidas. 


Size of reserve, in acr 


230 400 


46 080 


65 000 


Acres cultivated by Indians 


GOO 


300 




Acres cultivated by Government 


100 






Frame houses 


100 


1 


36 


Log houses 


200 


44 


151 


"Wheat raised Number of bushels . 


700 


500 


6 544 


Value . 


$1 050 


$750 




Corn raised Number of bushels 


1 (jOO 


2 000 


7 640 


Value 


$1 000 


$2 000 


$7 640 


Rye raised Number of bushels 


600 


200 


120 


Value 


8600 


&lt;$ooo 


$1&lt;&gt;0 


Oats raised Value 


$375 


$450 


$5 000 


Barley raised Number of bushels. . . 






35 


Value 






$35 


Potatoes raised Number of bushels... 


1,000 


1 000 


1 420 


Value . . 


$500 


$5 


$710 


Turnips raised Number of bushels 


500 


100 


410 


Value 


$ 9 50 


&lt;&50 


^205 


Bice gathered Number of bushels 


30 






Value 


$150 






Hay cut Tons 


500 


150 


710 


Value 


$5 000 


$1 500 


$7 100 


Horses owned Number 


150 


20 


74 


Value 


$7 500 


$2 000 


$27 400 


Cattle owned Number 


100 


46 


449 


Value 


$4 000 


$1 840 


$17 960 


Swine owned Number 


200 


150 


305 


Value 


$800 


$600 


$1 220 


Sheep owned Number. . . 




7 


263 


Value ... 




$28 


$1 052 


Sugar Number of pounds made . . . 


50 000 


2 000 


191 


Value . . . 


$6 220 


$250 


$25 


Value of furs sold 


$6, 000 






Lumber sawed Numbar of feet 


100 000 















STRAY BANDS IN WISCONSIN. 



Farm products, &c. 


Winnebagoes, 
Pottawatomies, 
and Chippewas. 


Acres cultivated by Indians 


750 


Log houses 


19 


"Wheat raised Number of bushels 


550 


Value 


$610 


Corn raised Number of bushels 


2 600 


Value 


$1, 300 


Rye raised Number of bushels 


129 


Value . 


$96 


Potatoes raised Number of bushels 


700 


Value 


$350 


Horses owned Number . 


500 


Value 


$10, 000 


Sugar made Number of pounds 


6,500 


Value . 


$1, 300 







INDEPENDENT SAC AND FOX AGENCY. 



Farm products, &c. 


Sac and Fox 
agency. 




419 




100 




1 




2,000 


"Value 


$1, 000 




, 270 


Value 


$13, 500 




1,900 




$380 


Value of furs sold 


$2, 000 
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persons roaming and those engaged i 
culture. 
Purchase of 7,300,000 pounds of beef, a 
same quantity of liour. 
Pay of physician, five teachors, carpentt 
ler, engineer, farmer, and blacksmith. 
Three installments, to be expended in pr( 


efl 

fct) 

fl 

I 


1 

a 
to 
d 


Twenty installments, for support of an a 
tural and industrial school, and pay of tc 


Twenty years employment of blacksmi 
penter, farmer, and physician. 


For smith and carpenter shop and tools . 
Ten installments, of i.20,000 each 


Purchase of iron, steel, and tools for blac 
shop, and pay of blacksmith and assist 


Pay of two carpenters, two millers, two ft 
one blacksmith, and two teachers. 


Purchase of iron and steel and the ne&lt; 
tools for the blacksmith shop. 
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No. 127. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

Office Indian Affairs^ November 1, 1870. 

SIR : I have the honor to submit for your annual report the following 
account of the business connected with the " Indian trust funds," since 
November 1, 1869, accompanied by classified exhibits of the entire fund 
now held in trust by the Department. 

PURCHASE OF BONDS. 

All investments for the benefit of the Indians since the last annual 
report have been made in United States six per cent, bonds. Bonds to 
the amount of $588,150 have been purchased at a cost (exclusive of 
incidental expenses) of $553,855 78. 

The different loans in which these investments were made, the rate of 
premium, commission, &c., the amount purchased for each tribe, the 
sources from which the funds were derived or drawn for investment, 
the date of purchase, and the time interest commenced to accrue on the 
same to the fund, are fully shown by the following schedules of pur 
chases, Nos. 1, 2, and 3. 

PURCHASE OF STOCK. 

Schedule No. 1, showing the description, amount, cost, and date of purchase. 
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Kind of bonds purchased. 
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fill 
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Q ^ r-j CO 
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Is 


.sa 


a 
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P 
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P$ 


PH 


o 
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United States registered, act March 3, 1865. 


Nov. 29, 1869 


$40, 000 


6 


113* 


$45, 300 00 


50 00 


United States registered, act March 3, 1865. 


Nov. 29, 1869 


36, 500 


6 


113J 


41, 381 87 


45 63 


United States registered, act March 3, 1865. 


Dec. 1, 1869 


200 


6 


113fc 


227 00 




United States registered, act June 30, 1864. 


Dec. 10, 1869 


13, 350 


6 


1135 


15, 202 30 


16 68 


United States registered, act June 30, 1864. 


Dec. 23,1869 


10, 000 


6 


112 


11, 200 00 


12 50 


United States registered, act June 30, 1864. 


Dec. 27,1869 


10, 000 


6 


112} 


11,225 00 


12 50 


United States registered, act June 30, 1864. 


Dec. 27,1869 


30, 000 


6 


1121 


33, 637 50 


37 50 


United States registered, act March 3, 1865. 


Dec. 23,1869 


5,000 


6 


ill! 


5, 587 50 


6 25 


United States registered, act March 3, 1865. 


Doc. 27,1869 


5,000 


6 




5, 606 25 


6 25 


United States registered, act March 3, 1865. 


Jan. 4, 1870 


50 


6 


113 


56 50 





United States registered loan of 1867 


Jan. 28,1870 


26,100 


6 


114. 84 


29, 973 24 





United States registered, act March 3, 1865. 


Mar. 3,1870 


8,050 


6 


ma 


8, 965 68 


10 06 


United States registered act Miirch 3 1865. 


Mar. 23, 1870 


7, 750 


6 


107i} 


8,321 56 




United States registered loan of 18G7 


May 4, 1870 


gj 800 


6 


113 


9, 944 00 




United States registered, act March 3, 1865. 


May 30,1870 


10, 200 


6 




11, 615 25 




United States registered, act March 3, 1865. 


May 30, 1870 


6 050 


6 


113J 


6, 881 87 




United States registered, act March 3, 1865. 


June 27, 1870 


- 8, 100 


6 


110J 


8, 980 88 


10 13 


United States coupon, act March 3, 1865. .. 


Aug. 9,1870 


62, 000 


6 


110^ 


68,277 50 


77 50 


United States coupon, loan of 1867 


Ang. 9,1870 


297, 500 


6 


1 10^ 


327,621 88 


371 88 


United States coupon loan of 1867 


Aug. 9, 1870 


3,500 


6 


110 


3,850 00 


4 37 
















Total 




588, 150 






653, 855 78 
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Sclwdule No. 2, showing the tribes for which the bonds exhibited in Schedule No. 1 were 

purchased, #c. 



Kind of bonds purchased. 


Amount 
of bonds. 


Per cent. 


Fund or tribe to whom 
bonds belong. 


Amount to 
each tribe 
or fund. 


Interest, when 
commencing for 
the fund. 


TJ. S. registered, act March 3, 1865 
TJ. S. registered, act June 30, 1864 


$76, 700 
13, 350 


6 
6 


C Cherokee national . . . 
&lt; Cherokee school 
(Cherokee orphan.. .. 
Shawnees 


$38, 346 27 
26, 847 61 
11, 506 12 
13 350 00 


VNov. 1,1869 
Nov. 1 1869 


TT. S. registered, act June 30, 1864 
TJ. S. registered, act March 3, 1865 

U. S. registered loan of 1867 


50, 000 
10, 050 

26, 100 


} 

6 


C Cherokee national . . . 
&lt; Cherokee school 
( Cherokee orphan. . . . 
( Cherokee national- . . 
&lt; Cherokee orphan . . 


30, 025 00 
21,017 50 
9,007 50 
13, 050 00 
3 915 00 


VNov. 1,1869 
VJan. 1 1870 


U. S. registered, act March 3, 1865 


8,050 


6 


( Cherokee school 
( Cherokee national. . . 
&lt; Cherokee school 


9, 135 00 

4, 025 00 
2, 817 50 


VJan. 1,1870 


U S. registered act March 3 1865 


7 750 


6 


(Cherokee orphan. . .. 
C Cherokee national . . . 
\ Cherokee school 


1,207 50 
3, 875 00 
2 712 50 


&gt;Jan 1 1870 


TJ. S. registered loan of 1867 


8,800 


6 


( Cherokee orphan . . . . 
Ottawasof lilauchard s 


1, 162 50 

8, 800 00 


Jan. 1, 1870 


TJ. S. registered, act March 3, 1865. . . . 
TJ. S. registered, act March 3, 1865. . . . 
U. S. registered, act March 3. 1865. . . . 
TJ S. coupon act March 3 1865 . , . 


10, 200 
6,050 
8,100 
62, 000 


6 
6 
6 
6 


Fork and lioche de 
Bceuf. 
Sacs and Foxes of the 
Missouri. 
( Cherokee national 
&lt; Cherokee school ... . 
( Cherokee orphan . . 
i Cherokee national 
&lt; Cherokee school ... . 
( Cherokee orphan. . . 
( Cherokee national. - 
&lt; Cherokee school. . . 


10, 200 00 

3, 025 00 
2, 117 50 
907 50 
4, 050 00 
2, 835 00 
1,215 00 
31, 000 00 
21, 700 00 


Jan. 1, 1870 
VJan. 1,1870 
VMay 1,1870 
VJuly 1,1870 


TJ. S. coupon loan of 1867 


301, 000 


6 


( Cherokee orphan . . . 
( Cherokee national . 
&lt; Cherokee school 


9, 300 00 
150, 500 00 
105, 350 00 


&gt;July 1,1870 








( Cherokee orphan . . 


45, 150 00 


i 


Total 


588 150 






588 150 00 
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Schedule No. 3, showing the sources from which the funds were derived for the investments 

exhibited in schedules 1 and 2. 



Kind of bonds. 


| Percent. 


Amount pur 
chased. 


Fund or tribe for 
whom purchased. 


Amount 
drawn for in 
vestment. 


Sources from 
whence drawn. 






( $38, 346 27 


Cherokee national . . 


) 




U. S. reg., act March 3, 1865 . . 


6 


&lt; 26, 847 61 
( 11,506 12 


Cherokee school 
Cherokee orphan 


V $86, 916 33 


Proceeds of Chero 
kee neutral lands. 


U. S. reg., act June 30, 1864. . . 


6 


13,350 00 


Shawnees 


15, 230 01 


Proceeds of lauds. 


IT. S. reg., act June 30. 1864 ? 
TJ. S. reg., act March 3, 1865 5 


6 


( 30, 025 00 
1 21,017 50 
( 9,007 50 


Cherokee national . . 
Cherokee school 
Cherokee orphan 


( 67, 363 55 


Proceeds of Chero 
kee neutral lands. 






( 13, 050 00 


Cherokee national .. 


) 




TJ. S. reg., loan of 1867 


6 


&lt; 3,91500 


Cherokee orphan 


&gt; 30, 000 00 


Do. 






( 9, 135 00 


Cherokee school 


J 








C 4, 0-25 00 


Cherokee national . . 


) 




U. S. reg., act March 3, 1865 . . 


6 


&lt; 2, 817 50 


Cherokee school 


&gt; 8, 973 67 


Do. 






( 1, 207 50 


Cherokee orphan 


S 








( 3, 875 00 


Cherokee national . . 






U. S. reg., act March 3, 1865 .. 


6 


&lt; 2, 712 50 


Cherokee school 


\ 8, 332 95 


Do. 






( 1, 162 50 


Cherokee orphan 


^ 




U. S. loan of 1867 


6 


8,800 00 


Ottawas of Blanch- 


10,000 00 


Proceeds of lands. 








ard s Fork and 












Roche de Boeuf. 






TJ. S. reg., act March 3, 1865 . . 


6 


10, 200 00 


Sacs and Foxes of 


11, 702 99 


Do. 








Missouri. 










( 3, 025 00 


Cherokee national . . 


) 




TJ. S. reg., act March 3, 1865 . . 


6 


&lt; 2, 117 50 


Cherokee school 


&gt; 6, 908 05 


Proceeds of Chero 






( 907 50 


Cherokee orphan 


$ 


kee neutral lands. 






( 4, 050 00 


Cherokee national . . 


) 




TJ. S. reg., act March 3, 1865. . 


6 


&lt; 2, 835 00 


Cherokee school 


&gt; 8, 996 12 


Do. 






( 1,21500 


C herokee orphan 


$ 








( 31, 000 00 


Cherokee national . . 






TJ. S. coupon, act March 3, 1865 


6 


&lt; 21,700 00 


Cherokee school 










( 9, 300 00 
( 150, 5i 10 00 


Cherokee orphan 
Cherokee national .. 


400, 000 00 


Do. 


TJ. S. coupon loan of 1867 


6 


&lt; 105, 350 00 


Cherokee school 










( 45, 150 00 


Cherokee orphan 


J 




Total 




588, 150 00 




654, 423 67 

















Total amount drawn for investment as per above schedule $654, 423 67 

Bonds as per Schedule No. 1, "purchase of stocks" 653, 855 78 



The balance is accounted for as follows: 

By certificates of deposit on hand $366 47 

By cash in secretary s safe 200 00 

By amount absorbed in incidental expenses 101 42 



567 89 



$567 89 



The greater portion of the bonds purchased since November 1, 1869 r 
have been sent to the Treasury Department for conversion or exchange, 
and the United States registered certificates received therefor were 
issued in the name of the Secretary of the Interior as trustee. 
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Statement of conversion or exchange of bonds. 



Date amounts 
were aent to 
the Treasury 
for conver 
sion or ex 
change. 


Amounts 
transmitted. 


Kind of bonds transmitted. 


Amounts re 
ceived in 
exchange. 


Kind of bonds received in 
exchange. 


1869. 
December 15 

1870. 
January 5 
5 
May 19 

20 


$13, 350 00 

50, 000 00 
10, O.jO 00 
15, 800 00 
26, 100 00 


TJ. S. reg., act June 30, 1864 . . 

IT. S. reg., act June 30, 1864 . . 
TJ. S. reg., act March 3, 1865. . 
U. S. reg., act March 3, 1865. . 
U. S. reg., loan 1867 . 


$13, 350 00 

50, 000 00 
10, 050 00 
15, 800 00 
26 100 00 


TJ. S. reg., act June 30, 1864. 

U. S. reg., act June 30, 1864. 
TJ. S. reg., act March 3, 1665. 
TJ. S. reg., act March 3, 1865. 
U S re"- loan of 1867 


20 
June 2 
2 
Angust 15 
15 
September 7 


8, 800 00 
10, 200 00 
6, 050 00 
62, 000 00 
301, 000 00 
8, 100 00 


TJ. S. reg., loan 1867 
TJ. S. reg., act March 3, 1865. . 
TJ. S. reg., act March 3, 1865. . 
U. S. coup., act Mar. 3, 1865 . . 
U. S. coup., loan of 1867 
TJ. S. reg., act March 3, 1865. . 


8, 800 00 
10, 200 00 
6, 050 00 
62, 000 00 
301, 000 00 
8, 100 00 


U.S. reg. , loan of 1867. 
TJ. S. reg., act March 3, 1865. 
TJ. S. reg., act March 3, 1865. 
TJ. S. reg., act March 3, 1865. 
TJ. S. rog., loan of 1867. 
TJ. S. reg., act March 3, 1865. 


Total 


511 450 00 




511 450 00 















SALE OF BONDS. 
Statement showing the sale of paying and non-paying bonds since November 1, 1869. 



Kind of bonds. 


Per cent. 


Fund or tribe. 


Date of 
sale. 


Amount 
sold. 


Premium 
realized on 
amounts 
sold. 


Discount. 


Total pro 
ceeds of 
bonds sold. 


TJ. S. re^., loan of 


6 


Pottawatomie ed 


1870. 
Jan. 5 


$39 500 00 


$5,081 16 




$44 581 16 


1862. 
TJ. S. reg., loan of 
1862. 
Missouri State P K 


6 
fi 


ucation. 
Pott a watomie 
mills. 
Pottawatomie ed 


Jan. 5 
Jan. 7 


200 00 
2 000 00 


25 73 


$242 67 


225 73 
1 757 33 


K. 




ucation. 
Creek orphans 


June 4 


1 000 00 




130 72 


869 28 


Missouri State P II. 


6 


do 


June 6 


28 000 00 




1, 577 65 


28 422 35 


R. 

U. S. reg., loan 1862 . 

TJ S re " loan 1862 


6 
fi 


Pottawatomie 
mills. 
Pottawatomio ed 


July 15 
July 27 


15, 400 00 
29 000 00 


1, 578 50 
2 537 50 




16, 978 50 
31 537 50 


TJ S ref act of 1865 


6 


ucation. 


July 30 


27 100 00 


2 50C 75 




29 606 75 


TJ S reg loan 1862 


6 


rias, &c. 
do 


July 30 


400 00 


41 00 




441 00 


TJ S reg act of 1864 


fi 


do . ... 


July 30 


9, 000 00 


945 00 




9, 945 00 


Missouri State P R 


6 


Pottawatomie ed 


July 30 


1, 000 00 




111 34 


888 66 


R. 


7 


ucation. 
Kaskaskias Peo- 


Sept. 20 


4 500 00 




225 00 


4, 275 00 






rias, &c. 












Total 








157, 100 00 


12, 715 64 


2, 287 38 


167, 528 26 



















Total amount of bonds sold - $157,103 00 

Add premium realized on paying bonds $12, 715 

Leas discount on non-paying bonds 2, 287 38 



Total proceeds of bonds sold 167, 528 26 

The sale of the bonds belonging to the Pottawatomie education and 
mill funds (shown in the statement of sale of bonds) was to enable the 
President to pay to the Pottawatomie Indians who had elected to be 
come citizens in accordance with the provisions of the third article of the 
treaty of November 15, 1801, as modified by the treaty of March 29, 1860, 
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their proportion of the bonds held in trust for the Pottawatomie tribe 
of Indians. 

The bonds belonging to the Kaskaskia, Peoria, Wea, and Piaiike- 
shaw trust fund were sold under act of Congress approved July 15, 1870, 
to enable the Secretary of the Interior to carry into effect the provisions of 
the treaty concluded with the confederated bands of Kaskaskias, Peorias, 
Weas, and Piankeshaws, and others, on the 23d of February, 1867, which 
contemplates the withdrawal from said confederation of such of its mem 
bers as may elect to become citizens of the United States, and the pay 
ment to such withdrawing members their proportion of the common 
fund of said confederation. 

The sale of the bonds belonging to the Creek orphans was by direc 
tion of the President under the provisions of an act of Congress approved 
March 3, 1837. (Stat. at Large, vol. 5, p. 186.) 

RECAPITULATION OF STATEMENTS AFFECTING THE AGGREGATE OF 
BONDS HELD IN TRUST, ETC. 

Whole amount of bonds reported on hand November 

1, 1869 $4, 177, 316 40} 

Amount of bonds since purchased, (see 

u purchase of bonds," Schedules Nos. 1, 

2, and 3,) is $588, 150 00 

Deduct amount per statement of sale 

of bonds 157, 100 00 

431, 050 00 

Total funds held in trust November 1, 1870 .... 4, 608, 366 40| 



INTEREST APPROPRIATED BY CONGRESS ON NON-PAYING STOCKS, AND 

REIMBURSABLE. 

These appropriations are annually made in order to relieve the De 
partment from the embarrassment on account of interest falling due 
various Indian tribes on bonds of certain States, the greater portion of 
which suspended payment at the commencement of the rebellion. 

Statement of appropriation made by Congress for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1870, on non- 
paying stocks held by the Secretary of the Interior for various Indian tribes. 



Bonds. 


Per cent. 


Amount of 
stock. 


Amount of 
annual in 
terest. 


Florida 


7 


$132 000 00 


$9 240 00 


North Carolina 


fi 


205 000 00 


12 300 00 


Indiana 


5 


69,000 00 


3, 450 00 


Arkansas 


fi 


90 000 00 


5 400 00 


Tennessee 


6 


104 000 00 


6, 240 00 


Do 


f&gt;i 


66,660 66 1 


3, 500 00 


Do 


i 


165 000 00 


8 250 00 


Louisiana 


6 


37 000 00 


2, 220 00 


Virginia 


fi 


581,800 00 


34, 908 00 


Deficiency of 2-7th of 6 per cent on same 






9,973 72 


Virginia, (C. & O C. Co ) 


fi 


43 500 00 


2, 610 00 


Deficiency of 2-7 of 6 per cent, on same 






745 71 










Total - 




1,493,966 66| 


98, 837 43 











Since the date of the last annual report a large collection of interest 
has been made upon the non-paying bonds belonging to the Indian trust 
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fund, an exhibit of which is made in the two following tables, which 
also show the principal and time upon which the interest accrued, and 
the disposition made of the same. 

INTEREST UPON NON-PAYING STOCKS. 

TABLE No. 1. Collections of interest made since November 1, 1869, due and unpaid July 1, 

1869, and prior thereto. 













f-i 


0&gt; 












^.=2 a&gt; 


II 












^ ^03-? 


Is 


Date of col 
lections . 


Amount 
collected. 


Period for which 
collected. 


On what 
amount of 
bonds. 


Kind of bonds. 


if1~& 


mt carried 
it of Indian 












o S f a 


II 

3 s 


Feb. 19,1870. 


$23, 272 00 


From July 1, 1868, 


$581, 800 00 


Virginia reg. 6 per 


$23, 272 00 








to July 1, 1869. 




cent., paid for 12 














months at rate of 














4 per cent, per an 














num. 






July 14,1870. 


1, 785 00 


From January 1, 
1861, to July 1, 


3, 500 00 


Virginia R. & D. R. 
R, 6 per cent. 


1, 785 00 








1869. 










July 14,1870. 


10,020 00 


From January 1, 


100, 000 00 


Virginia R. & D. R 




$10, 020 00 






1861, to July 1, 




R., 6 per cent., 










1862. 




with 34 coup, of 














$30 each, due Jan 














uary 1, 1363. 






Joly 14,1870. 


3,000 00 


From January 1, 


100, 000 00 


Virginia R & D. R. 


3, 000 00 








1869, to July 1, 




R., 6 per cent. 










1869. 










Total 


38, 077 00 








28, 057 00 


10, 020 00 

















RECAPITULATION. 

Whole amount collected $38, 077 00 

Deduct amount carried to the credit of Indian tribes 10, 020 00 



Reimbursements on appropriations for fiscal year ending June 30, 1809, and prior thereto. 28, 057 00 
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TABLE No. 2. Collections of interest made since November 1, 1869, falling due since 

July 1, 1869. 



Date of collections. 


Amount collected. 


Period for which col 
lected. 


o 
1 

jj 

J3 

B 

O 


Kind of bonds. 


l^j&l 


Amount carried to the 
credit of Indian tribes. 


1870. 


$105 


From July 1 1869 to 


$3 500 


Georgia 6 p. c 




$105 


Februar 19 


11 636 


January 1, 1870. 
From July 1 1869 to 


581 800 


Virginia reg. 6 


* 


11,636 


Feb. 16 and July 9 
Feb 16 and July 9 


7,500 
29 184 


January 1, 1870. 

From July 1, 1869, to 
July 1, 1870. 
From July 1 I860 to 


125, 000 
51 o 000 


p. c. paid for 6 
mos. at rate of 
4 p. c. per an 
num. 
S. Carolina 6 p. c . 

Tennessee 6 p 


t 


7,500 
29 184 


July 9 


105 


July 1, 1870. 
From January 1, 1870 


3 500 


c., less 5 p. c. 
tax off. 
Georgia 6 p. c. . . 




105 


July 14 


210 


to July 1, 1870. 
From July 1 1869 to 


3 500 


Virginia "R. & 




210 


July 14 


6 000 


July 1, 1870. 
From July 1, 1869, to 


100 000 


D. R. R." 6 p. c. 
Virginia l R. & 




6,000 


July 23 


300 


July 1, 1870. 
From October 1 1869 


10 000 


D. R. R." 6 p. c. 
Louisiana 6 p. c 


^ 


300 


July 23 


810 


to April 1, 1870. 
From November 1, 


27 000 


Louisiana 6 p. c. 


^ 


810 






1869, to May 1,1870. 










Total 


55 850 










55 850 

















* Congress having appropriated the interest covering the period for which these collections were 
made, a sum equal to the amount collected now stands upon the books of the Indian Office to be carried 
to the surplus fund. 

tThis interest was collected in coin, and the premium realized on the sale of the same amounted to 
11,200. 
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TABLE No. 3. Interest collected on United States bonds, payable in coin, and premium realized 

on coin sold. 



Fund or tribe for which collections 
were made. 


Face of bonds. 


Period for which interest 
was collected. 


Coin inter 
est. 


Premium 
realized. 


Cherokee, national 


($81,381 93 
J 38, 346 27 
1 11, 406 93 
(.162,321 27 
( 71, 724 32 
&lt; 9,007 50 
( 78, 916 82 
( 10, 800 (!0 
93, 494 70 
{ 131, 200 00 
31,817 50 
[ 210, 277 20 
C 296, 718 07 
I 296, 718 07 
{ 600 00 
I 26, 562 38 
600 00 
26, 562 38 
2, 000 00 
2, 000 00 
f 32, 000 On 
j 1, 427 20 
] 32, 000 00 
I 1, 427 20 
(210,300 00 
j 26, 400 CO 
] 210, 300 00 
I 26, 400 CO 

5 11, ooo oo 

i 11,0110 00 
( 12, 500 00 
j 7, 000 00 
] 12, 500 00 
7, 000 00 
{8, 100 00 
14, 430 16 
8, 100 00 
14,430 16 
{400 00 
27, 103 85 
9, 400 00 
9, 000 00 
27, 103 85 
5 57, 000 00 
$ 57, 000 00 
C 34, 000 00 
* 34, 000 00 
5 8, 300 00 
\ 8, 300 00 
&lt;) 12, 350 00 
? 21, 150 00 
5 94, 100 00 
) 54, 600 00 
50, 100 00 
49,901) 00 
7, 000 00 
17, 200 00 
5 86, 950 00 
t 86, 950 00 
400 00 
6,761 12 
1 000 00 
1, 000 00 
400 00 
6,761 12 
( 6, 000 00 
\ 6, 000 00 
13, 350 00 

jrest collected 
&gt;n sale of the s 


May 1, 1869, to Nov. 1, 1869 
July 1, lfeC9, to Jan. 1, 1870 
Nov. 1, 1869, to May 1, 1870 
Jan. 1, 1870, to July 1, 1870 
July 1, 1869, to Jan. 1, 1870 
Nov. 1, 1869, to May 1, 1870 
Jan. 1, 1870, to July 1, 1870 
May 1, 1869, to Nov. 1, 1869 
July 1, 1869, to Jan. 1, 1870 
Sept, 1, 1869, to Mar. 1, 1870 
Nov. 1, 1869, to May 1, 1870 
Jan. 1, 1870, to July 1, 1870 
May 1, 1869, to Nov. 1, 1869 
Nov. 1, 1869, to May 1, 1870 
May 1, 1869, to Nov. 1, 1869 
July 1, 1869, to Jan. 1,1870 
Nov. 1, 1869, to May 1, 1870 
Jan. 1, 1870, to July 1, 1870 
May 1, 1869, to Nov. 1, 1869 
Nov. 1, 1869, to May 1, 1870 
May 1, 1869, to Nov. 1, 1869 
July 1, 1869, to Jan. 1, 1870 
Nov. 1, 1869, to May 1, 1870 
Jan. 1, 1870, to July 1, 1870 
May 1, 1869, to Nov. 1, 1869 
July 1, 1869, to Jan. 1, 1870 
Nov. 1, 1869, to May 1, 1870 
Jan. 1, 1870, to July 1, 1870 
May 1, 1869, to Nov. 1, 1869 
Nov. 1, 1869, to May 1, 1870 
May 1, 1869, to Nov. 1, 1869 
July 1, 1869, to Jan. 1, 1870 
Nov. 1, 1869, to May 1, 1870 
Jan. 1, 1870, to July 1, 1870 
May 1, 1869, to Nov. 1, 1869 
July 1, 1869, to Jan. 1, 1870 
Nov. 1, 1869, to May 1, 1870 
Jan. 1, 1870, to July 1, 1870 
May 1, 1869, to Nov. 1, 1869 
July 1, 1869, to Jan. 1, 1870 
Nov. 1, 1869, to May 1, 1870 
Nov. 1, 1868, to Nov. 1, 1869 
Jan. 1, 1870, to July 1, 1870 
May 1, 1869, to Nov. 1, 1869 
Nov. 1, 1869, to May 1, 1870 
May 1, 1869, to Nov. 1, 1869 
Nov. 1, 1869, to May 1, 1870 
May 1, 1869, to Nov. 1, 1869 
Nov. 1, 1869, to May 1, 1870 
July 1, 1869, to Jan. 1, 1870 
Jan. 1, 1870, to July 1, 1870 
May 1, 1869, to Nov. 1, 1869 
Nov. 1, 1869, to May 1, 1870 
May 1, 1869, to Nov. 1, 1869 
Nov. 1, 1869, to May 1, 1870 
July 1, 1869, to Jan. 1, 1870 
Jan. 1, 1870, to July 1, 1870 
May 1, 1869, to Nov. 1, 1869 
Nov. 1, 1869, to May 1, 1870 
May 1, 1869, to Nov. 1, 1869 
July 1, 1869, to Jan. 1, 1870 
Mar. 1, 1869, to Sept. 1, 1869 
Sept, 1, 1869, to Mar. 1, 1870 
Nov. 1, 1869, to May 1, 1870 
Jan. 1, 1870, to July 1, 1870 
May 1, 1869, to Nov. 1, 1869 
Nov. 1, 1869, to May 1, 1870 
Nov. 1, 1869, to May 1, 1870 

on gold-bearing bonds 


$2, 441 46 
1, 150 39 
3, 342 21 
1, 869 64 
2, 151 73 
270 22 
2, 367 50" 
324 00 
5, 804 84 
780 00 
954 52. 1 
6, 308 32" 
8,901 54 
8,901 54 
18 00 
796 87 
18 00 
796 87 
60 00 
60 00 
960 00 
42 82 
9(iO 00 
42 82 
6, 309 00 
792 00 
6,309 00 
792 00 
330 00 
330 00 
375 00 
210 00 
375 00 
210 00 
243 00 
432 90 
243 00 
432 90 
12 00 
813 12 
282 00 
540 00 
813 12 
1, 710 00 
1,710 00 
1, 020 00 
1, 020 0!) 
249 00 
249 00 
370 50 
634 50 
2, 823 00 
1, 638 00 
1, 503 00 
1, 497 00 
210 00 
516 00 
2, 608 50 
2, 608 50 
12 00 
202 83 
25 00 
25 00 
12 00 
202 83 
180 00 
180 00 
400 50 


$642 60 
247 19 
429 94 
215 01 
462 36 
34 76 
272 26 
85 28 
1, 247 34 
87 75 
122 78 
725 46 
2, 342 92 
1, 145 09 
4 73 
171 23 
2 31 
91 64 
15 79 
7 71 
252 68 
9 21 
123 49 
4 92 
1, 660 55 
170 18 
811 59 
91 08 
86 86 
42 45 
98 70 
45 12 
48 23 
24 15 
63 96 
93 02 
31 25 
49 78 
3 16 
174 72 
36 27 
106 66 
93 51 
450 08 
219 96 
268 47 
131 21 
65 54 
32 03 
79 62 
72 97 
743 02 
210 71 
395 59 
192 57 
45 12 
59 34 
686 57 
335 55 
3 16 
43 59 
8 00 
2 87 
1 54 
23 33 
47 40 
23 15 
51 51 


Cherokee, orphan 


Cherokee school 


Chickaeaw national 


Chippewa and Christian Indians. . . 
Choctaw, general 


Choctaw, school 


Delaware, general 


Delaware, school 
lowas 


Kansas, schools 


Kaekaskias, Peorias, Weas, and Pi- 
ankeahaws. 

Menomonees 


Osage, schools 


Ottawas and Chippewas . . 


Ottawas of Blanchard s Fork and 
Koche de Bceuf. 

Pottawatomies, education 


Pottawatomies, mills 


Sacs and Foxes of Missouri 


Tonawanda band of Senecas 


Sonecas and Shawnees 


Stockbridges and Munsees 


Shawnees 


Total amount of coin int&lt; 
Total premium realized &lt; 


90, 774 50 


16, 668 59 
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TABLE No. 4. Interest collected on United States londs payable in currency. 



Fund or tribe for which collections were made. 


Face of 
bonds. 


Period for which interest 
was collected. 


Amount 
collected. 


Cherokee national 


$156 638 56 


July 1 1869 to July 1 1870 


f9 398 30 


Cherokee school 


51 854 26 


July 1 1869 to July 1 1370 


3 111 98 


Cherokee orphan 


22 233 26 


July 1, 1869, to July 1, 1870 


1, 333 40 


Delaware general 


49,283 90 


July 1, 1869, to July 1, 1870 


2, 957 04 










Total 






16, 800 00 











TABLE No. 5. Interest collected on certain State bonds, the interest on which is regularly paid. 



Face of 
bonds. 


Fund or tribe for which interest was 
collected. 


Period for which interest was 
collected. 


Amount 
collected. 


$6, 000 00 
1,000 00 
77, 000 00 
5, 000 00 
5, 000 00 


KENTUCKY STATE 5 PER CENT. BONDS. 

Cherokee national fund 


From July 1, 1869, to July 1. 1870 
From July 1, 1869, to Jan. 1, 1870 
From July 1, 1869, to July 1, 1870 
From July 1, 1869, to July 1, 1870 
From July 1, 1869, to July 1, 1870 

From July 1, 1869, to July 1, 1870 
From July 1, 1869, to July 1, 1870 

From July 1, 1869, to July 1, 1870 
From July 1, 1869, to July 1, 1870 

From July 1, 1869, to July , 1870 
From July 1, 1869, to July , 1870 
From July 1, 1869, to July , 1870 
From Jul y 1, 1869, to July , 1870 
From July 1, 1869, to Jan. , 1870 
From July 1, 1869, to July 1, 1870 
From July 1, 1869, to July 1, 1870 
From July 1, 1869, to July 1, 1870 
From July 1, 1869, to July 1, 1870 
From July 1, 1869, to July 1, 1870 
From July 1, 1869, to July 1, 1870 

From July 1, 1868, to July 1, 1870 
ated on regular paying State bonds 


$300 00 
25 00 
3, 850 00 
250 00 
250 00 


Creek orphans . 


Menomonees 




Seneca&gt;s and Shawnees .... 


KANSAS STATE 7 PER CENT. BONDS. 

lowas 


4, 675 00 


17,600 00 
28, 500 00 


1,232 00 
1, 995 00 




MISSOURI STATE, HANNIBAL AND ST. JOSEPH 
RAILROAD 6 PER CENT. BONDS. 

Cherokee national fund 


3, 227 00 


2," 000 00 
8, 000 00 


120 00 
480 00 


Delaware ^eneral fund 


MISSOURI STATE PACIFIC RAILROAD 6 PER 
CENT. BONDS. 


600 00 


5, 000 00 
5, 000 00 
2, 000 00 
19, 000 00 
28, 000 00 
2, 000 00 
9, 000 00 
7, 000 00 
10, 000 00 
3, 000 00 
3, 000 00 


300 00 
300 00 
120 00 
1, 140 00 
840 00 
120 00 
540 00 
420 00 
600 00 
180 00 
180 00 


Chippewa and Christian Indians 


Choctaw general fund 








Menomonees . 




Ottawas and Chippewas 


Pottawatomies education 


Senecas and Shawnees 


MARYLAND STATE 6 PER CENT. BONDS. 

Chickasaw national fund 


4, 740 00 


14, 499 74 


* 1,713 91 


Total interest collected for time above indie 




14, 955 91 



State tax off. 
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RECAPITULATION 

Of interest collected, premium, &lt;fc., as per tables hereinbefore given. 



Interest. 


Table No. 1. 


Table No. 2. 


Table No. 3. 


Table No. 4. 


Table No. 5. 


Total. 


Total interest collected on 
non-paying bonds due 
prior to July 1, 1869 
Total collected due since 
July 1, 1869 


$38, 077 00 










$38, 077 00 

55, 850 00 
90, 774 50 

16, 800 00 
14, 955 91 


$55, 850 00 








Coin interest on IT. S. bonds. 
Interest on IT. S. bonds, 
(currency) 




$90, 774 50 










$16, 800 00 




Interest on paying State 
stocks ." 








$14,955 91 














Total interest collected during time specified $216, 457 41 

Add premium realized on coin interest, (TJ. S. bonds, see interest table No. 3) ie 668 59 

Add premium realized on coin interest, (non-paying bonds, see interest table No. 2) . . . . . . . 1, 200 00 



Total premium and interest 334 3% QQ 

Deduct amount refunded to the United States . . . - .. . . . ". ." . . . . . . ."". . 28, 057 00 



Total amount carried to the credit of trust-fund interest due various Indian tribes 



206, 269 00 



In the trust fund report for the year 1869 I had the honor to call your 
attention especially to several points in relation to the clerical duties 
and contingent expenses of the Department in connection with these 
funds, the principal of which then exceeded $4,000,000. 

In conducting these extensive financial transactions many intricate 
and responsible questions often arise, in the proper solution of which 
considerable time and expense must necessarily occur. I would therefore 
again respectfully call your attention to the following closing paragraph 
of my report of November 1, 18(39, in relation to this subject: 

As the present honorable Secretary of the Interior considers appropriations as here 
tofore made for the contingencies of the Indian Department not strictly applicable to 
such purposes, it would seem highly necessary, in view of the importance of this 
branch of the Indian service, that a request should be made for a special appropriation 
to aid the Department in carrying out, with promptness and to the satisfaction of the 
Indians, the treaty stipulations made with various tribes in relation to the manage 
ment of their funds, held in trust by the Secretary of the Interior as trustee. 

The accompanying tabular statements, A, B, C, and D, exhibit in 
detail the amount and present condition of the fund. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

LONSVILLE TWITCHELL, 

Trust Fund Clerk, Indian Office. 
Hon. E. S. PARKER, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 



24 i A 
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A. List of names of Indian tribes for whom stock is held in trust by the Secretary of the 
Interior, showing the amount standing to the credit of each tribe, the annual interest, the 
date of the treaty or law under which the investment was made, and the amount of abstracted 
bonds for which Congress has made no appropriation, and the annual interest upon the same. 



Tribe. 


Treaty or act. 


Statutes 
at Large. 


Amount of 
stock. 


Annual inter 
est. 


Amount of 
abstracted 
bonds. 


Interest on 
abstracted 
bonds. 


Yol. 


Page. 


Cherokee national fund. . 
Cherok;".} orphan fund . . 

Cherokc ; school fund . 5 

Chickasaw nation l f nd j 

Chickasaw incompetents 
Chippcwa and Christian 
Indians. 
Creek orphans 


Dec. 29, 1835 
Dec. 29,1833 
Feb. 27, 1819 
Dec. 29,1835 
Oct. 20. 1832 
May 24, 1834 
May 24, 1834 
July 16, 1859 

Mar. 24, 1832 
Jan. 17, 1837 
Sept. 27, 1830 
May 6, 1854 
Sept. 24, 1829 
May 17, 1854 
Juiie 3, 1825 
May 30, 1854 

Sept. 3,1836 
June 2, 1825 
Mar. 28,1836 
Sept. 26, 1833 
Sept. 26, 1833 
June 14, 1836 
Jan. 9, 1837 
June 14, 1836 
Jan. 9, 1837 
Sept. 3,1839 

ISTov. 5,1857 
Mar. 26, 1863 
June 24, 1862 


7 

7 
7 

7 
7 
12 

7 
7 
10 
7 
10 
7 
10 

7 
7 

7 
7 
5 
5 
5 
5 
7 

11 
12 

12 


478 
478 
195 
478 
381 
450 
450 
1105 

366 
605 
333 
1048 
327 
1069 
244 
1082 

506 
240 
491 
431 
431 
47 
135 
47 
135 
580 

735 
1171 
1237 


$910,416 76 
165, 812 58 

| 495, 033 98 

1 1,183,884 47f 

2, 000 00 
32, 162 38 

93, 800 00 
454, 000 (JO 
52, 427 20 
448, 983 90 
11, 000 00 
92, 100 00 
24,530 16 
122, 003 85 

162, 000 00 
41, 000 00 
22,300 00 
94, 600 00 
34, 500 00 

| 5, 000 00 

| 16, 161 12 

6, 000 00 

86, 950 00 
17, 200 00 
21, 150 00 

13, 350 00 


$53, 445 01 

9, 948 76 

29, 460 04 

70, 533 06 

100 00 
1, 929 74 

5, 428 00 
27, 240 00 
3, 145 63 
27, 469 03 
660 00 
5, 922 00 
1, 471 81 
7, 930 23 

8, 760 00 
2, 460 00 
1,328 00 
5,006 00 
2, 070 00 

250 00 

909 67 
360 00 

5,217 00 
1, 032 00 
1, 269 00 

801 00 


$68, 000 00 


$4, 080 00 


15, 000 00 


900 00 














Choctaw general fund . . . 
Choctaw school fund 
Delaware general fund . . 
Delaware school fund 
lowas 






















.Kansas schools 






Kaskaskias, Peorias, 
Weasand Piaukeshaws. 
Menomonees 










Osage schools 






Ottawas and Chippewas 
Pottawatomie education 
PottawatoiLie mills . 






*1, 000 00 


50 00 


Senecas &lt; 






Seuecas and Shawnees &lt; 
Stockbridges and Mun- 

8668. 

Tonawandabandof Sen 
ecas. 
Sacs snd Foxes of Mis 
souri. 
Ottawas of Blanchard s 
Fork and Roche de 
Eceuf. 


























Total 












4, 608, 366 40| 


274, 145 98 


84, 000 00 


5, 030 00 











Fitch bond. 



B. Statement of stock account, exhibiting in detail the securities in which the funds of each 
tribe are invested, and now on liand ; the annual interest on the same, and the amount of 
abstracted bonds not provided for by Congress. 



Stocks. 


Per 
cent. 


Original 
amount. 


Amount ab 
stracted and 
not provid d 
for by Con 
gress. 


Amount on 
hand. 


Annual in 
terest. 


CHEROKEE NATIONAL FUND. 

State of Florida 


7 


$13 000 00 




$13 000 00 


$910 00 


Georgia * 


6 


1 500 00 




1 500 00 


90 00 


Kentucky 


5 


6 000 00 




6 000 00 


300 00 


Louisiana 


6 


11 000 00 




11 000 00 


660 00 


Missouri 


6 


52 000 00 


$50 000 00 


2 000 00 


120 00 


North Carolina 


6 


41 000 00 


13,000 00 


28, 000 00 


1, 680 00 


South Carolina 


6 


118 000 00 




118 000 00 


7 080 00 


Tennessee 


6 


5 000 00 


5 000 00 






Tennessee 


5 


125,000 00 




125, 000 00 


6, 250 00 


Virginia, (ref. certificates) 


6 


90 000 00 




90 000 00 


5 400 00 


United States issue to Union Pacific 


6 


156,638 56 




156, 638 56 


9,398 31 


Railroad, (eastern division.) 
United States reg., act June 30, 1864 


6 


111 381 93 




111 381 93 


6, 682 92 


United States reg., act March 3, 1865 . . 
United States reg., act of March 3 1865 


6 
6 


84, 346 27 
163 550 00 





84, 346 27 
163 550 00 


5, 060 78 
9 813 00 


loan of 1867 
















978, 416 76 


68, 000 00 


910,416 76 


53, 445 01 
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B. Statement of stock account, $-c. Continued. 



Stocks. 


Per 
cent. 


Original 
amount. 


Amount ab 
stracted and 
not provid d 
for by Con 
gress . 


Amount on 
hand. 


Annual in 
terest. 


CHEROKEE ORPHAN FUND. 

United States issue to Union Pacific 


6 






$22 23 26 


$1 333 40 


Railroad, (eastern division.) 
United States reg., act, March 3, 1865 . . 


6 






94 524 32 


5 671 46 


United States reg., act of March 3, 1865, 


6 






49 065 00 


2 943 90 


loan of 1867. 




















165 812 58 


9 948 76 














CHEROKEE SCHOOL FUND. 

State of Florida 


7 


$7 000 00 




7 000 00 




Louisiana .. 


6 


2 000 00 




2 000 00 


120 00 


Missouri 


6 


5 000 00 




5 000 00 


300 00 


North Carolina 


Q 


21 000 00 


$8 000 00 


13 000 00 


780 00 


South Carolina 


Q 


1 000 00 




1 000 00 


60 00 


Tennessee 


6 


7 000 00 


7 000 00 






Virginia, (C. & O. C. Co.) 


6 


12 000 00 




12 000 00 


720 00 


United States issue to Union Pacific 


6 


51 854 28 




51 854 28 


3 111 26 


Railroad, (eastern division.) 
United States loan of lo-40s 


5 


31 200 00 




31 200 00 


1 560 00 


United States loan of 1862 


6 


10 800 00 




10 800 00 


648 00 


United States reg., act June 30, 1864 . . . 


6 


20, 000 00 




20 000 00 


1 200 00 


United States reg., act March 3, 1865 


Q 


217 029 41 




217 029 41 


13 01 77 


United States reg., act of March 3, 1865, 


6 


124, 150 29 




124 150 29 


7 449 01 


loan of 1867. 
















510, 033 98 


15, 000 00 


495, 033 98 


29, 460 04 


CHICKASAW NATIONAL FUND. 

State of Arkansas 


Q 






90 000 00 


5 400 00 


Maryland 


6 






14 499 74 


869 98 


Tennessee 


6 






616 000 00 


36 960 00 


Tennessee 


5i 






66 666 66$ 


3 500 00 


Virginia (R. & D R. R. Co.) 


6 






100 000 00 


6 000 00 


United States reir., loan of 1862 . . 


6 






61 000 00 


3 660 00 


United States reg., act of June 30, 1864. 


6 






131 618 07 


7 897 08 


United States reg., act March 3 1865 


6 






104 100 00 


6 246 00 






















1, 183, 884 47f 


70 533 06 














CHICKASAW INCOMPETENTS. 

State of Indiana 


5 






2 000 00 


100 00 














CHIPPEWA AND CHRISTIAN INDIANS. 

State of Missouri 


6 






5 000 00 


300 00 


United States loan of 1862 


6 






600 00 


36 00 


United States reg. , act of March 3 1865 


6 






26 562 38 


1 593 74 


loan of 1867 




















32 162 38 


1 929 74 














CHOCTAW GENERAL FUND. 

State of Missouri 


6 






2 000 00 


120 00 


Virginia, (reg. State) . . 


6 






450 000 00 


27, 000 00 


United States loan of 1862 


6 






2, 000 00 


120 00 






















454, 000 00 


27,240 00 














CHOCTAW SCHOOL FUND. 

State of Missouri 


Q 






19 000 00 


1 140 00 


United States loan of 1862 


Q 






32, 000 00 


1, 920 00 


United States reg., act of March 3, 1865, 


6 






1, 427 20 


85 63 


loan of 1867 




















52, 427 20 


3, 145 63 


CREEK ORPHANS. 

State of Tennessee 


5 






20, 000 00 


1, 000 00 


Virginia, (R. & D. R. R. Co ) 


6 






3,500 00 


210 00 


Virginia, (C. & O. C. Co.) 


6 






28, 500 00 


1, 710 00 


Virginia, (reg. certificates) 


g 






41,800 00 


2, 508 00 






















93, 800 00 


5, 428 00 
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B. Statement of stock account, &lt;f-c. Continued. 



Stocks. 


Pei- 
cent. 


Original 
amount. 


Amount ab 
stracted and 
not provid d 
for by Con 
gress. 


Amount on 
hand. 


Annual in 
terest. 


DELAWARE GENERAL FUND. 

State of Florida 


7 
6 






$53, 000 00 

2, 000 00 
8, 000 00 
100,000 00 
49, 283 90 

210, 300 00 
26, 400 OH 


$3, 710 00 
120 00 
480 00 
6, 000 00 
2, 957 03 

12, 618 00 
1, 584 00 








Missouri 


6 
6 
6 

6 
6 

6 

7 






Xorth Carolina 
United States is-ue to Union Pacific 
Railroad, (eastern division.) 
United States loan of 1862 . -. 
United States reg., act March 3, 1865. .. 

DELAWARE SCHOOL FUND. 

United States loan of 1862 


























448, 983 90 


27, 469 03 








11, 000 00 


660 00 


IOWAS. 

State of Florida 










22, 000 00 
17, 600 00 
9, 000 00 
21, 000 00 
3, 000 00 
1, 250 00 
7, 000 00 


1, 540 00 
1, 232 00 
540 00 
1, 260 00 
180 00 
750 00 
420 00 


Kansas 


6 
6 
6 
6 

6 

6 
6 
6 

G 






Louisiana . . 






North Carolina 






South Carolina 






United States loan of 1862 
United States reg., act of March 3, 1865, 
loan of 1867. 

KANSAS SCHOOLS. 

State of Missouri 













92, 100 00 


5, 922 00 










2, 000 00 
8, 100 00 
14, 430 16 


120 00 
486 00 
865 81 


United States loan of 1862 
United States reg., act of March 3, 1865, 
loan of 1867. 

OSAGE SCHOOLS. 

State of Missouri 












24,530 16 


1,471 81 


j 






7, 000 00 
34,000 00 


420 00 
2, 040 00 


United States loan of 1862 


6 

7 
7 






KASKASKIAS, PEORIAS, WEAS, AND PIAN- 
KESHAWS. 

State of Florida ... 






41, 000 00 


2, 460 00 








37, 000 00 
24, 000 00 
15, 000 00 
43, 000 00 
3, 000 00 
3 85 


2, 590 00 
1, 680 00 
900 00 
2, 580 00 
180 00 
23 


Kansas 




Louisiana 


6 1 




6 

6 
6 

5 




South Carolina 
United States reg., act of March 3, 1865, 
loan of 1867. 

MENOMONEES. 










122, 003 85 j 7, 930 23 


| 






77 000 00 


3, 850 00 
540 00 
950 00 
3, 420 00 


Missouri 


6 
5 
6 




9, 000 00 
19, 000 00 
57, 000 00 


Tennessee 






United States loan of 1862 




OTTAWAS AND CHIITEWAS. 

State of Missouri . . . 


6 
5 
6 
6 
6 






162, 000 00 8, 760 00 








10, 000 00 
1, 000 00 
3, 000 00 
6, 300 00 
2,000 00 


600 00 
50 00 
180 00 
378 00 
120 00 


Tennessee 




Virginia, (C . & O. C. Co.) 
United States loan of 1862 
United States reg., act of June 30, 1864 
















22, 300 00 1, 328 00 
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B. Statement of stock account, &lt;Sfc. Continued. 



Stocks. 


Per 
cent. 


Original 
amount. 


Amount ab 
stracted and 
notprovid d 

for by Con 
gress. 


Amount on 
hand. 


Annual in 
terest. 


POTTAWATOMIE EDUCATION. 

State of Indiana 


5 






$67 000 00 


$3 350 00 


Missouri 


6 






2 000 00 


1() 00 


United States loan of 1862 


G 






25 600 00 


1 536 00 






















94 600 00 


5 006 00 














POTTAWATOMIE MILLS. 

United States loan of 1862 


6 






34 500 00 


2 070 00 














SENEGAS. 

State of Kentucky 


5 






5 000 00 


50 00 














SENEGAS AND 8HAWNEES. 

State of Kentucky 


5 






5 000 00 


250 00 


Missouri 


6 






3 000 00 


180 00 


United States loan of 1862 


6 






400 00 


24 00 


United States loan of 10-40s 


5 






1 000 00 


50 00 


United States reg. act of March 3, 1865, 


6 






6 761 12 


405 67 


loan of 1867. 




















16 161 12 


909 67 














STOCKBKIDGES AND MUNSEES. 

United States loan of 1862 


6 






6 000 00 


360 00 














SACS AND FOXES OF THE MISSOURI. 

United States reg., act of March 3, 1865 


6 






10 200 00 


612 00 


United States reg., act of March 3, 1865, 


6 






7, 000 00 


420 00 


loan of 1867 




















17,200 00 


1,032 00 














TONAWANDA BAND OF SENEGAS. 

United States loan of 1862 


6 






86, 950 00 


5 217 00 














OTTAWAS OF BLANCHARD S FORK AND 
ROCHE DE BCEUF. 

United States reg., act of March 3, 1865, 


6 






21, 150 00 


1,269 00 














SHAWXEES. 

United States reg., act of June 30, 1864 . 


6 






13,350 00 


801 00 
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C. Statement of stocks held by the Secretary of the Interior in trust for various Indian tribes, 
showing the amount now on hand, also amount of abstracted bonds for which Congress has 
made no appropriation. 



Stocks. 


Per 
cent. 


Amount on 
hand. 


Amount of 
abstracted 
bonds. 


State of Arkansas 


6 


$90 000 00 




Florida 


7 


132 000 00 




Georgia 


6 


3 500 00 




Indiana 


5 


69 000 00 


*$1 000 00 




7 


41 600 00 




Kentucky 


5 


93 000 00 




Louisiana 


6 


37 000 00 




Maryland 


6 


14 499 74 




Missouri 


6 


74 000 00 


50 000 00 


North Carolina . . .... 


6 


205 ooo oo 


21 000 00 


South Carolina 


6 


125 000 00 




Tennessee 


6 


616 000 00 


12 000 00 


Tennessee 


5 


165 000 00 




Tennessee 


5J 


66 666 66| 




Virginia 


6 


728, 800 00 




"United States loan of 1862 


6 


599 050 00 




United States loan of 10-40s . . 


5 


32 200 00 




United States reg., act June 30, 1864 


6 


278, 350 00 




United States reg act March 3 1865 loan of 1865 


6 


536 600 00 




United States reg. act of March 3 1865 loan of 1867 


6 


421 100 00 




United States issue to Union Pacific Railroad, (eastern division) 


6 


280, 000 00 




Total . . . 




4 608 366 40 | 


84 000 00 











Fitch bond. 
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No. 128. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

Office Indian Affairs, November 1, 1870. 

SIR : I have the honor to submit herewith a financial report of sales 
of Indian lauds for the year ending October 31, 1870. These sales in 
clude the accounts of receipts arising from, the sales of the trust lands 
for which payment has been made through this office, and, so far as 
reported, all receipts arising from sales of Indian lands during the year, 
including interest on deferred payments, whether payments were made 
directly to the Secretary of the Interior, as stipulated by treaty or con 
tract, or paid through the office of a receiver of public moneys where 
sales have occurred under the direction of the General Land Office. 

CHEROKEE NEUTRAL LANDS. 

The unoccupied lands of the Oherokees were sold to James F. Joy, 
at $100 per acre, under the provisions of a treaty ratified, with amend 
ments, July 27, 18(36, and supplemental article to said treaty ratified 
June 6, 18G8. 

There has been received at this date, in full payment for 

the above land $638, 893 68 

With interest on deferred payments amounting to , 47, 627 27 

Total 686, 520 95 



The appraising commissioners gave the area and valuation of the land 
occupied by preemption and $50 improvement claimants, under the 
seventeenth article of the above treaty, at 153,343.10 acres, valued at 
$294,710 92. (See annual report for 1869, page 502.) It has since been 
found by the corrected plats of the General Land Office tbat this state 
ment was incorrect, and that the correct area and valuation were as given 
in the following statement : 

Acres. Amount, 

Number of acres awarded to settlers 154, 395. 12 

Appraised valuation $296, 887 01 

The appraisement having been approved by the Secretary 
of the Interior, and parties entitled to preempt notified of 
their right to purchase at the appraised value, payments 
were commenced by said claimants in September 1869. 
Number of acres paid for prior to November 1, 

1869 81,442.90 

Number of acres paid for since that date 68, 201. 78 



Total number of acres paid for to November 1, 1870 149, 644. 68 

Amount received through this office, in full payment for the 

same, and deposited in the United States treasury 286, 948 

Number of acres remaining unpaid for at this date 4, 750. 44 



ppraised valuation of the same 9, 938 82 



PAYMENT OF CHEROKEE NATIONAL WARRANTS UNDER THE TWENTY- 
THIRD ARTICLE TREATY OF JULY 19, 1866. 

Payment of these warrants has been continued during the past year. 
The amount paid on same prior to November 1, 1869, was $120, 422 87 
Amount since paid 11, 417 90 



Total amount paid to date 131, 840 77 
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SACS AND FOXES OF THE MISSISSIPPI LAND ACCOUNT. 

The eleventh article of the treaty made with the Sacs and Foxes of 
the Mississippi, February 18, 1867, which was ratified, with amendments, 
by the Senate, July 25, 1868, provides that Julia A. Goodell shall be 
allowed to select one quarter section of land, besides the land (not ex 
ceeding- eight acres) on which her house is situated, by the payment of 
$1 per acre. 

There was received June 14, 1870, on the above selection, the sum of 
$8, which has been deposited in the United States treasury, to be carried 
to the proper head of appropriation. 

By the third article of the same treaty provision was made to pay the 
outstanding indebtedness of the tribe, represented by scrip or certificates 
of indebtedness issued under authority of previous treaties, and the 
interest thereon, from the proceeds of the land ceded to the United 
States by this treaty. 

The principal of the Sac and Fox certificates outstanding November 
1, 1869, was about $4,000, with annual interest at 6 per cent,, of which 
there has been paid since the date of last report 

Principal $670 07 

Interest . . . 291 24 



Whole amount drawn since last report from the appropriation 
fulfilling treaty with Sacs and Foxes of Mississippi (payment 
for lands) and applied in payment of certificates of indebted 
ness . 961 31 



POTTAWATOMIE LAND ACCOUNT. 

On the 3d of September, 1870, $20,410 82 was received from the 
Atchison and Santa Fe Railroad Company, being twelve months interest 
arising from the sale of 340,180.29 acres of unallotted Pottawatomie 
Indian land, sold to said company at the rate of $1 per acre, for which 
certificates of purchase have been issued under authority of an amend 
ment to the second article of the treaty concluded with the Pottawatomies 
on the 27th of February, 1867, which provides that the whole purchase- 
money must be paid over to the Secretary of the Interior within a period 
of five years, with 6 per cent, interest on the deferred payments. The 
amount received from said company has been deposited in the treasury 
of the United States to be carried to the proper head of appropriation. 

CHIPPEWA AND MUNSEE LAND ACCOUNT. 

There have been no sales of these lands since 1866. The number of 
acres remaining unsold at the present date is 2,815.84. 

KASKASKIAS, PEORIAS, WEAS, AND PIANKESHAWS. 

By the second and third articles of a treaty made with these con 
federate tribes on the 30th of May, 1854, (10 U. S. Stats, at Large, p. 
1082,) they ceded to the United States the lands assigned to them by 
the fourth article of the treaty of October 27, and the second article of 
the treaty of October 29, 1832, excepting and reserving a quantity of 
land equal to 160 acres for each soul in said united tribe. Under the 
provision of these acts, Luther Pascal, as the head of a family, made a 
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selection of a tract of land within the said reserve, containing 650.48 
acres, being 10.48 acres in excess of the amount allowed by said treaty. 
By direction of the honorable Secretary of the Interior, (under author 
ity of the second and third articles of said treaty,) this excess was 
patented to Luther Pascal upon the payment by him of $1 25 per acre, 
which amount, $13 10, has been received and deposited in the United 
States treasury, to be carried to the proper head of appropriation. 

WINNEBAGO LAND ACCOUNT. 

]STo sale of the Winnebago trust lands has occurred during the past 
year. The number of acres remaining unsold November 1, 1870, is 
4,146.43. 

There have been no payments of the Winnebago certificates of in 
debtedness since November 1, 1869. Amount of unredeemed principal. 
$1,884 50. 

Sections two and three of the act of Congress approved February 21, 
1863, provided for the sale to preemption settlers, under the direction of 
the General Land Office, of the lands allotted to the Indians as pro 
vided by treaty of April 15, 1859. 

Number of acres sold by the General Land Office under the provision 
of the above-mentioned act, during the interim of October 1, 1869, and 
September 30, 1870, 240 acres ; avails of same, $560. 

SIOUX RESERVATION IN MINNESOTA. 

The sales of these lands occur under the direction of the General Land 
Office, by authority of an act of Congress approved March 3, 1863, 
(12 U. S. Stats, at Large, p. 819.) Number of acres sold between Octo 
ber 1, 1869, and September 30, 1870, 8,596.49 acres ; avails of the same, 
$13,324 37. 

The avails of these lands are to be used under the direction of this 
Department for the benefit of the Sioux Indians upon their new reser 
vations, as provided by the act of Congress above referred to, and as 
modified by act of July 15, 1870. 

OTTAWA INDIAN RESERVATION. 

By reference to the report on Indian affairs for 1869, page 508, it will 
be seen that there was due from late Special Agent C. C. Hutchinson, 
for moneys received from sale of lands authorized by the ninth article 
of the treaty of June 24, 1862, with the Ottawas of Blanchard s Fork 
and lioche de Breuf, and not accounted for by him in accordance with 
the provisions of his bond, $30,603 94. 

From copies of letters addressed by the honorable Secretary of the 
Interior to the United States district attorney at Atchison, Kansas, it 
appears that suit was commenced against said Hutchinson and his 
sureties for the recovery of the above sum, but which has not yet been 
decided. 

The remainder of the reservation was sold to the trustees of the 
Ottawa University, under article twenty of the treaty concluded with 
the Senecas, Shawnees, Quapaws, Peorias, Ottawas, and other tribes, 
February 23, 1867, (15 U. S. Stats, at Large, p. 5L8.) Although the 
time for payment by said trustees had expired at the date of last report, 
no funds had then been received from them on this account. 

There has been received on the above sale, since November 1, 1869, 
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$13,532 22, which amount, being the principal due, has been covered 
into the United States treasury under the head of " fulfilling treaty 
with Ottawas of Blan chard s Fork and Eoche de Bceuf, proceeds of 
land." There is yet due on this account, interest on the above sum, 
from December 3, 1868, to date of payment. 

OSAGE INDIAN LANDS, 

sold under the direction of the General Land Office, as provided by the 
first article of the treaty concluded September 21), 1865 : 

Amount of receipts reported prior to November 1, 1869 $53, 486 76 

Amount received since 143 ? 943 32 

Total receipts reported to date 197, 430 08 

The treaty provides for the disposition of the proceeds of the sale 
under the first article, as follows : After reimbursing the United States 
the cost of survey and sale, and the sum of $300,000 to be placed to the 
credit of said Indians, the remaining proceeds of sales shall be placed 
in the treasury of the United States to the credit of the civilization 
fund, to be used under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior 
for the education and civilization of Indian tribes residing within the 
limits of the United States. 

OSAGE INDIAN TRUST LANDS, 

sold under the direction of the General Land Office, as provided by the 
second article of the treaty of September 29, 1865 : 

Amount of receipts reported prior to November 1, 1869 $32, 949 10 

Amount received since 53, 489 19 



Total receipts to date 86, 438 29 



These receipts were for lands ceded to the United States tn trust, and 
to be sold by the Secretary of the Interior. The proceeds of such sales 
as they accrue, after deducting all expenses incident to the proper execu 
tion of the trust, are to be deposited in the treasury of the United 
States, to the credit of said tribe; and the interest thereon, at the rate 
of five per centum per annum, is to be expended for their benefit, &c. ; 
provided, " that 25 per centum of the net proceeds, until the same 
amounts to $80,000, shall be placed to their credit as a school fund." 
Early attention is invited to an investment of these funds. 

SALE OF K1CKAPOO LANDS. 

The sale of these lands to the Atchison and Pike s Peak Railroad 
Company was provided for by the fifth article of the treaty with the 
Kickapoo Indians of 28th June, 1862. (13 U. S. Stats, at Large, p. 623.) 

The whole sum for which the company became liable was $154 3 790 76, 
the annual interest on which, at 6 per cent., is $9,287 45. 
The amount of interest paid on the above to November 1, 

1869, was $37, 149 80 

Amount received since 9, 287 45 



Total receipts to date 46, 437 25 
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SHAWNEE LANDS IN KANSAS. 

The Shawnee surplus lands are being disposed of under the direction 
of the General Laud Office, by authority of a resolution of Congress (No. 
9) approved April 7, 1809. 

The amount of receipts on account of these sales, reported 

prior to November 1, 1869, was $15,230 01 

Amount since received 32, 852 37 



Total receipts to date 48,082 38 



The Baptist and Friends school farms were sold during the past year 
under the provisions of the treaty concluded with the Shawuees May 
10, 1854, (10 Statutes at Large, p. 1056.) 

The proceeds, ($19,177,) after deducting the value of improvements, 
are to be applied to such general, beneficial, and charitable purposes as 
the Shawnees may desire. 

This amount has been received and covered into the United States 
treasury under the head of appropriation "fulfilling treaty with Shaw 
nees, proceeds of lands." 

KANSAS LAND ACCOUNT. 

There has been received during the past year for the benfit of these 
Indians $8,000, derived from sale of timber and right of way through 
their reservation. 

Anticipating the ratification of new treaties with the Kansas Indians, 
the sale of their trust lands has been suspended since 1865. 

By reference to the last annual report of the Indian Bureau (p. 511) it 
will appear that there are about 129,000 acres of this land unsold, and 
certificates of indebtedness outstanding amounting to $118,597 12, the 
interest on which is more than $7,000 per annum. 

The treaty of March 13, 1869, referred to in last annual report, in 
which provision was made for the disposal of their trust lands, and which 
was laid before the Senate during the administration of your predecessor, 
was withdrawn without action thereon by that body. 

There are three classes of the Kaw scrip or certificates of indebted 
ness, viz. : 

1st. Scrip issued for indebtedness of said Indians to traders. 

2d. Scrip issued for improvements made by settlers. 

Of these two classes there are now outstanding about $35,000, with 
accrued interest of nearly $15,000. 

3d. Scrip issued to R. S. Stevens, of which there are now outstanding 
about $85,000, with accrued interest of nearly $40,000. 

Provision was made for the liquidation of these certificates by tlie 
first article of the treaty of March 13, 1862, as amended February 6, 
1863, (12 Statutes at Large, p. 1221,) as will appear from the following 
extract : 

All such certificates shall be receivable as cash to the amount for which they maybe 
issued, in payment for lands purchased or entered on that part of the reservation out 
side of said diminished reservation that may hereafter be offered for sale, or may bo 
redeemed and paid out of the proceeds of lands when such proceeds have not heretofore 
been made applicable to other purposes named in said treaty. 

By provisions heretofore made the scrip could only be received in 
payment for said land when the Department was authorized to offer said 
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lands for sale by public advertisement, either at an appraised valuation 
or by award upon sealed bids. 

As suggested in the report of last year, it still seems highly important 
that either some new treaty or provision be made, or that their lands be 
sold to enable the Department to pay holders of the Kansas Indian 
certificates of indebtedness the amount justly due on account of the 
same, in compliance with the earnest and repeated requests expressed 
in their correspondence with this office. 

In closing this report, I submit herewith summary schedules or con 
solidated reports of the foregoing statements relative to the Indian land 
accounts of your Bureau. 

, Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

LO^SVILLE TWITCHELL, 

Trust Fund Clerk, Indian Office. 
Hon. E. S. PARKER, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
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3 
1 
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* Interest for 1870 on $340,180 29. Sale of Pottawatomie lands. 
t $47,627 27 of this amount is interest on deferred payments. 
I $30,603 49 of this amount in the hands of special agent, not accounted for at present date. 
Payment of the principal due from Ottawa University. 
H Interest for 1870 on $154,790 76. Sale of Kickapoo lands. 
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APPENDIX. 



No. 1. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

BOARD OF INDIAN COMMISSIONERS, 

Pittsburg^ October 29, 1870. 

DEAR SIR : In compliance with a request from Hon. E. 8. Parker, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, the board of Indian commissioners, at 
a meeting in New York, on the 22d of July, appointed a committee, con 
sisting of Hon. Robert Campbell and Felix R. Brnnot, to visit Red Cloud 
and the chiefs of the Ogallalla Sioux Indians at Fort Laramie or Fort 
Fetterman. The purpose of the visit was to encourage the peaceful dis 
position evinced by the Indians on their late visit to Washington, and 
to secure, as far as possible, permanency to the peace already inaugu 
rated ; to select a suitable place for Red Cloud s agency within the In 
dian country, superintend the delivery of their annuity goods, inspire 
them with confidence in the just intentions of the Government toward 
them, and urge their cooperation in its benevolent plans for their civili 
zation. 

Tbe committee also expected to visit Spotted Tail s Brules with a sim 
ilar purpose. I regret that the unexpected delays encountered in ac 
complishing the first-named objects prevented the commissioners from 
going to Spotted Tail s country. 

The committee reached Omaha on the 23d of August. While there 
we examined the accounts of N. E. Janney, and inquired into the gen 
eral management of his superiutendency. The result of the investiga 
tion confirmed the committee in the opinion that Mr. Janney is a judi 
cious and efficient officer, who i;s faithfully, and with a good degree of 
success, laboring to carry out the designs of the administration for the 
improvement of the Indians under his care. 

On the 27th we arrived at Cheyenne, and on the 29th learned by tele 
gram that the Sioux would not be in until about the 15th of September. 

On the 2d of September the commissioners went to Denver, at the 
request of Governor McCook, to meet Colorado s band of lite Indians. 
The band comprises about thirty lodges. The interview was held with 
Pe-ah, (White-tailed Deer,) Colorado, and about a dozen other chiefs and 
headmen, at the territorial office on the 5th. 

The commissioners urged the Indians to go upon their reservation and 
place themselves in a position to receive the benefits designed for them 
by the Government. Pe ah said he had been to the reservation and did 
not like it ; he had told Governor McCook he would not stay there ; he 
had always lived in this country ; the bones of his fathers are here. 
He reiterated to us his determination not to go to the reservation. On 
being told he had signed a treaty in which he promised to go there, he 
said he did not know what the Great Father would think of him, but he 
would not go there ; if the Great Father will not give him anything he 
will get along without; there are plenty of buffalo yet; their children 
could learn white man s ways when the buffalo are gone ; it is too soon 
yet, &c. 
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We are informed that the Utes have been uniformly the friends of the 
whites, and are considered to be superior in disposition and intelligence 
to the Indians generally. This band has always lived near the settle 
ments, and, although the people seem anxious to get rid of them, care 
ful inquiry into their conduct failed to elicit any more serious charge 
against them than a fear of their presence. It is admitted that they 
do not steal or commit any serious depredations upon the settlers. 
The patient and friendly forbearance of these Indians toward the occu 
pants of their lands would seem to entitle their request to remain for a 
while in the home of their fathers to favorable consideration ; and yet,, 
experience with other tribes indicates that it is hardly possible to remain 
without having disagreement and collision with the whites, sooner or 
later. 

To attempt at once forcibly to place them upon the reservation and 
keep them there would probably lead to a war with all the Utes and the 
loss of many lives upon the frontier in Colorado. It would cost millions 
of dollars, and success would be very doubtful. 

The commissioners are of the opinion that Pe-ah ? s baud should not be 
required to go to the reservation at present, and that the superintend 
ent should be authorized to deliver to them their annuities at some point 
less remote from Denver. This opinion we understood to be concurred 
in by Governor McCook. 

On returning to Cheyenne, learning that the annuity goods for Bed 
Cloud, which had been shipped from ew York on the 1st, would reach 
Cheyenne on the 17th, we arranged to start for Fort Laramie on Mon 
day, 19th. On reaching the fort on the evening of the 21st we regretted 
to find that, with the exception of bands of ^Northern Cheyennes under 
Dull Knife, a band of Brule" Sioux and a few Ogallalas, the Indians had 
not arrived. We again sent messengers to hasten Bed Cloud s move 
ments, but the chief did not reach Fort Laramie until the evening of 
October 4. 

On the 5th a council was held at which Bed Cloud, Man-afraid-of-his- 
horses, Bed Dog, American Horse, Bed Leaf, Grass,, and a large num 
ber of Ogallala and Minueconjou chiefs and braves were present. 

The commissioners were satisfied that the delay w r as owing to the 
fact that Bed Cloud, anxious to procure unanimity in the conclusions of 
the various bands, and to have the largest possible number present 
and agreeing to the council, had been visiting and holding talks with all 
of them for that purpose. As they were all in the buffalo country three- 
hundred to four hundred miles distant, and scattered over an extensive 
area, his work, necessarily done in the Indian deliberative way, was one 
requiring time. 

At the council Bed Cloud complained that the Great Father had told 
him no white should go north of the Platte, but now white men had 
gone along the Laramie (or old California) road, and others were cutting 
hay on the north sule about twenty-five miles from Fort Laramie. He 
said he had been promised traders, and he wanted his trading post at 
Ward s old trading house, ten miles from Fort Laramie, on the south 
side of the Platte. He also wanted ammunition and the privilege of 
trading for it. 

The commissioners endeavored to correct the misunderstanding about 
the road, impressing upon him that the Government did not intend by 
the treaty to close that road ; but had closed the road to the north, via 
the abandoned forts, and that, while by the treaty unauthorized persons 
were not to be permitted to go through or to settle upon their hunting 
25 I A 
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grounds, the Government had a right to send its own men for purposes 
connected with the forts. 

The determined tone assumed by Bed Cloud in regard to the location 
of the trading post, made it apparent that it would be useless for the com 
missioners to propose to go into the Indian country to select a place 
which we might deem suitable for cultivation and the permanent set 
tlement, and, as the best alternative, we proposed Raw Hide Buttes as 
the place for the post for the present. They had evidently fully discussed 
the subject in their own councils and thought it decided in their way, 
and the proposition was not received with favor. 

While it was under discussion, a sudden and somewhat violent discus 
sion arose among them, on account of an objection of Red Dog to John 
Richards, who was interpreting, and a demand that Leon Bullardy 
should interpret the speech he was about to make. This made it expe 
dient to adjourn the council until, as Red Cloud said, " they could settle 
this thing among themselves. 

After the adjournment the commissioners had a private conference 
with Red Cloud, in which the subject of the agency was further dis 
cussed, and the importance of his having teachers and schools and a 
commencement of civilization urged. 

The council reassembled on the 6th and was continued several hours, 
the subjects being the same generally as the day before. The position of 
the commissioners was a difficult one, for we could not but feel that the 
Indians were technically correct in their claim about the old California 
road, (see sixteenth article of the treaty,) and that it would be impossi 
ble to convince them that their request in regard to the trading post was 
not reasonable, even if ourselves convinced. At the same time we were 
satisfied the commissioners of 1867, who made the treaty, did not intend 
to close the road, and that to locate the trading post on the border, as 
they wished, would be greatly injurious to their future welfare, and lead 
to constant troubles between them and the whites. We endeavored to 
press them to a right conclusion on these subjects, and in regard to the 
matter of education, only so far as we could do so, and at the same time 
confirm their present friendly disposition, and draw from them reiterated 
expressions of their intention to remain peaceable. 

On the morning of the 7th we learned that three of the four bauds 
had decided to accept the advice of the commissioners, and in the after 
noon of same day the annuity goods were taken out to Red Cloud s 
camp and delivered to him. The delivery was attested by Colonel F. T. 
Flint, commander of the post, and Major Luhn, quartermaster, at our 
request, and receipts were signed by Red Cloud and the principal chiefs. 
The cases and bales were opened by the commissioners and examined. 
The chiefs at the same time expressed much satisfaction with the quality 
and quantity of the goods. In reply to questions, they said they would 
prefer next time something else in the place of hate, coats, and panta 
loons ; would prefer dark blankets to white ones, and domestics or drill 
ings to flannels, as being, in their opinion, more serviceable for women s 
wear and more generally useful. They were fearful that we might think 
these expressions of opinion indicated dissatisfaction, and insisted that 
they were much pleased, but only expressed these preferences for " next 
time," because we asked them to do so. 

On the morning of the 8th (Saturday) Red Cloud and his head chiefs 
came for a farewell talk. He still seemed to think he might succeed in 
getting his trading post on the south side, and was again told it could 
not be allowed. He asked if his people could get rations when they 
came to Fort Laramie, and was told they could not ; that they must not 
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come to the south side of the river after the commissioners were gone. 
He again spoke of their want of ammunition, and was told that after 
there had been a longer peace the commissioners would ask the Govern 
ment to give them some, but could not tell whether it would be done or 
not ; " We thought it would." Some of them asked if they could not go 
to the Republican for buffalo. We told them it would be very unwise 
to go there, and would be. sure to get them into trouble, and besides 
there were now very few buffalo there. In parting Bed Cloud said he 
thought his people would decide this winter to have a trading post at 
Raw Hide. He wanted them all to decide the same way. We told him 
when he made up his mind to tell General Flint. 

In the expectation that Red Cloud would ask for the post at Raw 
Hide at this interview, (having been so informed by Richard the evening 
before,) I had drawn up a short agreement on the subject. This was 
signed by the commissioners and left with General Flint, and Red Cloud 
informed that he would find it there when he had made up his mind to 
have the post at Raw Hide. 

Our parting from the Indians (including the Cheyennes and Minne- 
conjous) was kindly, and we were quite satisfied with the tone and tem 
per evinced by them, and have every reason to believe that they intend 
to keep the peace to which they have pledged themselves. 

That we may hear of an occasional robbery of stock, or some murder 
committed by " the Indians," is to be expected. It would be unreason 
able to expect that Red Cloud can maintain among his savage followers 
a degree of virtue and exemption from criminality more absolute than 
the authorities are able to secure in our most enlightened communities. 

On the morning of the 7th the commissioners met, by previous appoint 
ment, Medicine Man, Dull Knife, and other chiefs of the Northern Chey- 
ennes. Medicine Snow and a number of Southern Cheyennes were also 
present. We found that our interpreter did not sufficiently understand 
the language, and the attempt to communicate with them by means of 
a Sioux, who could speak it imperfectly, was very unsatisfactory. 

The Cheyenues claim to desire peace, and they say they will do no 
wrong to the whites. They prefer to remain in the Ogallalla country,, 
and, as Red Cloud said he was willing, we told them they might either 
remain there or go to the Southern Cheyenne reservation, but must 
choose one or the other and not go back and forth. They also wanted 
ammunition, and were told they must be at peace a long time first, and 
then we would ask it for them. So far as we can judge it is the inten 
tion of the Cheyennes to have peace. We gave them some presents and 
rations to confirm their good intentions. 

Roman Nose, Whistling Elk Walking, Little Ball, and the other 
Minneconjou chiefs were "told that no presents were sent to them, be 
cause their agency is on the Missouri and they must go there for their 
presents. They should have rations while here and some to last to their 
hunting grounds. They seemed to consider this satisfactory and are 
well disposed. They were brought to meet the commissioners by Red 
Cloud, and will, we think, with him, remain peaceable. Duplicate re 
ceipts for the annuity goods were signed by the chiefs of the Ogallallas 
and are herewith inclosed. They had been prepared previously to open 
ing all the cases, and it was subsequently found that two cases of sat 
inets on the invoice were not among the goods delivered ; there were 
two cases of clothing delivered which were not on the invoices or 
receipts. 

The commissioners gave an order to Coffee & Campbell, post traders, 
at Fort Fetterman, to deliver to the Cheyenues certain goods named 
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therein. A copy of the order will be found in the records of Mr. Fayee, 
clerk. 

The bill of S. E. Ward, also for presents, amounting to $882 25, and 
the bills of Leon Bullardy and John Eichard for $100 and $150, re 
spectively, for services rendered, were also approved. 

SUBSISTENCE OF THE INDIANS. 

The commissioners desired to avoid the necessity of purchasing or 
issuing the rations required for the Indians, preferring that the issue 
should be made by the Commissary Department of the Army, but on 
receiving information at Cheyenne that the supplies at Fort Laramie 
were not sufficient to meet the expected demand, and on consultation with 
Governor John A. Campbell, it was decided to order 200 sacks of flour. 
Having been instructed by Hon. E. S. Parker, Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, in the event of needing supplies to apply to Augustus Kountz, 
at Omaha, Governor Campbell telegraphed to him at our request, and 
received in reply an offer of L. C. Curry to furnish the flour at $3 50 
per sack. A telegram was als&lt;rsent to the flour mills at Council Bluffs, 
and a reply received offering to deliver it at Cheyenne for $3 per sack. 
The flour was, therefore, ordered from General Dodge, at $3, and the 
quantity increased. Subsequently to this purchase we learned from the 
commissary that he could furnish all the supplies likely to be needed. 
It was then arranged that the flour should be turned in on account, and 
the issues of rations, already begun to the Indians who were gathering 
at Fort Laramie and Fort Fetterman, should be continued under the di 
rection of the respective commanding officers, and the accounts adjusted 
between the War and Indian Departments at Washington. 

A request had been made by us also that the annuity goods might be 
transported to Laramie by Government train. This was done to the ex 
tent to which the transportation which could be spared, the remainder 
being provided for by Governor Campbell. 

You are respectfully referred to a supplementary letter for the views 
of the commissioners on the subject of the agent and traders proposed 
to be appointed for Red Cloud, and to the record of Mr. Fayee, clerk to 
the commissioners, for details of matters referred to herein. 

Mr. Fayee s record of the proceedings in the several councils, although 
not phonographic, is sufficiently full and coinmendably accurate, and 
gives a fair idea of the temper and disposition of the Indians. 

From General Sherman ; General C. C. Auger, commander of the De 
partment of the Platte; Colonel John H. King, of Fort Russsell; and 
Colonel F. F. Flint, at Fort Laramie, we received the most cordial coop 
eration. To the two last named and the officers of their commands, 
.and to Colonel E. W. Crittenden, and the officers of the escort, we are 
under many obligations for their attention and courtesies. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, &c., 

FELIX R. BRUNOT, 
Chairman Board of Indian Commissioners. 
ROBT. CAMPBELL. 

Hon. J. D. Cox, 

Secretary of 1he Interior, Washington, J}. C. 
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SILETZ AGENCY, OREGON, 

September 30, 1870. 

SIR: 1 have the honor of submitting the following, my eighth annual 
report of the affairs of this agency : 

I have no particular change to communicate since my last report. 
The Indians under my charge are, as a general rule, quiet and well dis 
posed toward the whites, and many of them are working commendably, 
endeavoring to procure a livelihood for themselves and families. I fin 
it a good policy to select from among them young Indians, who are more 
industrious and energetic than the majority, to use as leaders or examples 
for the prodigal and lazy. I select young Indians, as I find from ex 
perience that the old men are so fixed in their savage and traditional 
habits and customs, that it is impossible to effect any material change 
in them, consequently we can only hope for any great degree of pro 
gression toward civilization by the examples and teachings of the 
younger Indians. 

One of the greatest difficulties with which I have to contend is in 
keeping the Indians on the reservation. I have made it a rule, from 
which I never deviate, to allow no Indian to go beyond the limits of the 
reservation without first obtaining my written permission, which, I am 
of opinion, has been productive of much good and has prevented 
many from straying away from the agency, besides having a tendency to 
bring them under subjection, yet, notwithstanding this precaution, quite 
a number of Indians are now absent from $he agency without per 
mission, and it is not unfrequently the case that Indians out by per 
mission fail to return until sent for. Such cases, however, I am happy to 
say, are becoming less frequent. I am of the opinion that the surest and 
best method of remedying this evil will be to establish a market in the 
agency for the purchase of their surplus products, and I can devise no 
better plan than the one suggested in my last annual report, and I will 
therefore respectfully urge its adoption. By the adoption of the plan 
referred to it will eventually lead to a self-sustaining policy, make their 
homes more attractive, and encourage them to work. They should be 
taught to live upon the products of their own endeavors, and the means 
to accomplish this should be placed within their reach if possible. 

The agricultural operations on this agency for the present year will 
compare quite favorably with those of any previous year. Our oat crop, 
however, will perhaps be lighter in comparison to the number of acres 
sown, in consequence of being sown so late, which was caused by the 
loss of the schooner Champion. I had contracted with the master of 
the Champion to transport from Astoria, by way of Columbia Eiver, to 
Yaquina Bay, some 300 bushels of seed grain ; also some annuity goods 
for the Indians. I deemed it best to change the seed on the agency, in 
consequence of the old seed having become foul and containing a great 
quantity of cheat. I purchased some 200 bushels of the finest seed oats 
and 100 bushels of early spring wheat in the Willamette Valley and 
shipped it down the Willamette Eiver to Astoria, to be transported on 
board of schooner Champion from that point to Yaquina Bay. The 
Champion was wrecked near the mouth of Columbia Eiver, and, there 
being no other vessel available, I was compelled to reship the grain 
back up the Willamette Eiver to Corvallis, and have it hauled overland 
from that point. This made it very late for sowing oats, and entirely 
too late to sow the wheat. This was a great loss to the Department, for 
I am quite confident that could I have had the wheat sown at the proper 
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season it would have yielded sufficient seed to have given the different 
tribes a small portion for seed for the coming year. I am satisfied, how 
ever, that, notwithstanding the late sowing, our oat crop will be suffi 
ciently large to supply the requirements of the agency. I also purchased 
an excellent quality of seed potatoes. Our potatoes on the agency, hav 
ing been planted from year to year, had become almost worthless. My 
seed potatoes I obtained from the Yaquina Bay, a place some six or 
eight miles distant from the reservation. These, being purchased so 
near the agency, were planted in good season, and bid fair to yield an 
abundant supply. For more particular information in regard to farming 
operations, I refer you to the statistical return herewith transmitted. 

The work animals on this agency are fast becoming worn out, and, in 
fact, many of the oxen have already died from old age and hard service. 
This deficiency will have to be supplied before another season, or the 
Indian Department service will sutler materially. 

In regard to permanent improvements, much has been accomplished 
during the past year. The Indians, by the assistance of the carpenter 
and other employes, have constructed quite a number of good, substan 
tial houses and barns; besides, much improvement has been made in 
fencing, &c. The Government buildings are, with a few exceptions, in 
good repair. There is now in running order a good horse-power grist 
mill, which is adequate to the requirements of the agency. 

The sanitary condition of the Indians for the past year has been rather 
unfavorable, quite a number having died from various causes. For fur 
ther particulars on this subject I refer you to the report of the resident 
physician transmitted herewith. 

I will here state that much dissatisfaction was created among the In 
dians on this agency by the. circulation, early in the spring, of a petition 
to throw open this reservation for settlement and remove the Indians. 
Quite a number of the Indians ran away from the agency, .while many 
others were very much discouraged, and it was with the greatest diffi 
culty that I was enabled to keep them at work on their farms. They 
were told by the whites living in the vicinity of the reservation that it 
was useless for them to plant their crops, as they would be removed 
before they could harvest them. The excitement created among them 
by these and similar reports was so great that some of them dug up 
their potatoes and gardens and began making preparations to leave the 
agency. The Indians, as a general rule, are much opposed to giving up 
their homes, and, in fact, many of them will die before they will be re 
moved. 

The petition to throw open the agency, in my opinion, was gotten up 
and circulated for political purposes alone. So far as a change in the 
reservation is concerned, I will state that, in my opinion, it is entirely 
impracticable, and cannot be done without material injury to the Indian 
Department service. In my judgment, no better place for a reservation 
can be found in this State than the one now occupied by the Indians at 
this place, and I am sure it is of less value to the whites than any other 
body of land containing the same number of acres in any other part of 
the State, for while it will support eight or ten thousand Indians it would 
not furnish comfortable homes for fifty white families. 

Our Indian school has not been so well attended as I would wish for 
the past year, while some of the children who pretend to attend are so 
irregular in their attendance that they derive but little benefit. It is 
quite impossible to get a good attendance at the school, while the chil 
dren are permitted to remain nights at their homes, where they are sur 
rounded by the superstitious and traditional influences of the older 
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Indians. In view of all the disadvantages attending a day-school, I am 
sure I cannot too strongly urge the necessity of establishing a manual- 
labor school at this place. A school of this kind, I am confident, can 
l&gt;e made a success. To do this will require an appropriation of about 
$ 3,000 per annum. 

I would also recommend an appropriation of at least $2,000 a year for 
the pay of a resident physician and purchase of medicines. Our appro 
priation for pay of physician having expired, this appropriation is highly 
important and necessary. 

There should also be a hospital erected on the agency, where the sick 
could be properly cared for, as at their homes many must unavoidably 
be neglected, while it is impossible to have them successfully treated 
while they are permitted to use their own judgment in administering 
medicines. The sick should be continually under the care of the physi 
cian, and this can only be at the hospital." 
Very respectfully, &c., 

BEN. SIMPSON, 
United State* Indian Agent. 

Hon. A. B. MEACHAM, 

Superintendent Indian Affairs, Oregon. 



No. 3. 

SILETZ AGENCY, OREGON, September 30, 1870. 

SIR : In obedience to regulations, I would respectfully submit this, 
my second annual report of the condition of the school at this agency. 

While the school is, all things considered, in as good condition as 
could reasonably be looked for, I regret to say that it is far from what 
it should be, in consequence of a lack of sufficient funds to conduct it on 
the only plan that is at all likely ever to give any considerable degree of 
satisfaction, namely, as a " manual labor school." 

In my last annual report I expressed the opinion, and gave my reasons 
therefor at length, that no permanent good would ever be derived from 
the school while conducted on any system that allows"the scholars to 
associate unrestrained with the older Indians, and C am persuaded that 
to state them again would be unnecessary repetition. I deem it suffi 
cient to say that the last year s experience has fully confirmed the 
opinion then entertained, that the children must be entirely separated 
from the noxious influences of savage life before any lasting good can 
be eifected. It is no easy matter to eradicate from their minds the 
superstitious ideas that have been implanted there from infancy up, 
under the most favorable circumstances ; but difficult indeed is the task 
of Mm who is to impart the arts and amenities of social and civilized 
life to savages who are three-fourths of the time under barbarous influ 
ences. Yet this is what is expected from the teacher under the present 
system. 

I apprehend that the majority of white children would make little 
progress in the acquisition of book knowledge, if, in addition to a natural 
aversion to school and study, they were made the subjects of ridicule by 
all their friends and acquaintances, and every effort was used to divert 
their attention from school and their studies. And yet this is the exact 
condition in which the scholars of this school are now placed. 

The school has been in constant operation since the date of my last 
annual report, with the exception of about two months, from April 1 
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to June 1. It was suspended duriug this period for the following- 
reasons, to wit : It was deemed that a vacation would be beneficial after 
so continuous a term of school ; the assistance of the children was re 
quired in helping their people to plant their spring crops, and the teacher 
was employed duriug the time on the farm and at such other duties 
as the agent required. 

The daily attendance during the year has been about ten, and the 
studies pursued are spelling, reading, writiug, and the rudiments of 
arithmetic. The scholars have shown sufficient ability and aptness to 
warrant the opiniou that under more favorable circumstances their 
progress would be both rapid and certain. 

While I do not wish to be understood as saying that the school under 
the present system (day school) is a failure, I do most earnestly contend 
that with a very small additional expense it could be made incalculably 
more beneficial under a different system. 

I would respectfully recommend an appropriation sufficient to conduct 
a school of forty scholars one year on the " manual labor plan," be 
lieving that to be the most efficient, and, in the end, the cheapest school 
that can be carried on. All which is most respectfully submitted. 
I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 

WM. J. SHIPLEY, Teacher. 

Hon. BEN. SIMPSON, 

United States Indian Agent, Siletz Agency, Oregon. 
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SPECIAL AGENCY OF WICHITAS AND AFFILIATED BANDS, 

Washita River, Wth Month 26th, 1870. 

In making my first annual report, I am not prepared to give as favor 
able an account of the Indians in my charge as I would desire, or per 
haps as may be expected. 

In the fourth month last I was instructed by the superintendent of 
Indian affairs to repair to the Washita River and examine into the con 
dition of the Wichitas and affiliated bands of Indians, and render them 
such aid in their agricultural pursuits as appeared practicable, and en 
deavor to ascertain their wants, to see what course would be best to 
adopt for leading them into a better life and making them a prosperous 
people. In compliance with these instructions I prepared at once to 
proceed to the home of these Indians, and arrived at the Washita River 
on the 12th day of the 5th month. 

The Indians of the Washita comprise the Wichitas, Wacoes, Keechies, 
Tawacanies, (or Tawanies,) and the main band of the Caddoes, located 
on the north side of the river, the villages of the Caddoes and Wichitas 
being about ten or twelve miles from each other, and the others inter 
vening. Lower down the river, and twelve or fifteen miles below the 
Wichitas, are the lonies, on the same side. On the south side of said 
river are some Delawares, a band of Caddoes of considerable size, and 
a few families in isolated localities. George Washington, a Caddo, is 
living in the Chickasaw County with his band, most of whom are doing 
well, and have large numbers of cattle, hogs, and horses. 

The Wichitas have lately removed from the south to the north side of 
the river to a pleasant location, and have built a large number of grass 
houses, some of which are large and quite comfortable; their village pre 
senting a new and cleanly appearance, showing skill and management in 
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its arrangement. Last spring they prepared a quantity of land in patches, 
some of which comprised three or four acres, in which they planted corn, 
pumpkins, watermelons, and a variety of garden vegetables, all of which 
were tended with great care, and bid fair to yield them good returns. Of 
the things that matured early they gathered a lair amount; but the 
planting was all done in bottom land, and during the latter part of sum 
mer the unusually high freshets overflowed their gardens and destroyed 
their crops. The labor is nearly all done by women, the men clinging to 
the idea that it is degrading for them to work. 

What has been said above will apply to the Wacoes, Keechies, and 
Tawacauies, they also having built comfortable grass houses, and their 
crops being very much in the same condition as the Wichitas. 

The two larger bands of Caddoes cultivated patches of corn and 
vegetables of considerable size, but their corn, for various causes, has 
produced a small supply. They live mostly in their ordinary skin lodges, 
a few of them only having small and imperfect log-houses. 

The Caddoes, with the Tawacauies and a few Keechies, were formerly 
living in Texas, and were extensively engaged in. raising stock and 
farming. As the country became settled by whites, depredations were 
committed upon them by the wild Indians of the plains, and these bands 
were brought into difficulties, the whites having the same antipathy to 
all Indians alike. Finally they were removed from their comfortable 
homes. Having to abandon their cultivated lauds and losing the greater 
part of their property, they were settled on the Washita Eiver compara 
tively poor. Under the judicious care of an experienced agent, who 
desired their welfare, they made some advancement in improving their 
new homes, and had collected cattle and hogs about them when the dis 
turbances among the hostile Indians and an Indian war again broke 
them up and destroyed their property, leaving them in their present 
destitute condition. 

The Wichitas have always occupied the land on the Washita Eiver. 
and they say the whole country belonged to their tribe, from the Eed 
Eiver to the North Fork of the Canadian, from time immemorial; and 
they complain of having the country taken from them and given to the- 
Kiowa and Comanche Indians, who are hostile to the Government and 
constantly committing depredations upon the whites; that they are 
peaceable and friendly, and that our people offer a reward for bad deeds 
in paying the hostile Indians, and giving them land and country, while 
those that are peaceable and desirous of adopting the white man s ways 
are left without a home, poor and destitute. 

Black Beaver, a Delaware, has cultivated 60 or 70 acres of corn suc 
cessfully, mostly with Indian labor, and he also has a good crop of 
sweet potatoes and garden vegetables. 

In the summer of 1869 General Hazen, United States Army, who had 
charge of hostile Indians, and who had extended his care to the Wichitas 
and affiliated bands, intending to introduce extensive operations in farm 
ing, had between 800 and 900 acres of land broken in pretty nearly equal 
quantities between the Caddoes. Wichitas, Keechies, &c., and the Dela- 
wares; that for the Delawares being finished by Agent Tatum, to whose 
agency the affiliated bands had been temporarily attached. A part of 
these lands was fenced and planted in corn last spring by Agent Tatum; 
but for the want of facilities for cultivating it, and the spring and early 
part of the summer being very dry, there was nothing realized from 
them of any value. 

General Hazen having been appointed superintendent of Indian affairs 

26 i A 
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for the southern superintendency, still feeling a deep interest in this 
people, sent Lieutenant Jocelyn, who assisted him in Indian work, to 
confer with Agent Tatum, of the Kiowa and Comanche agency, and to 
learn the wishes of the Indians in relation to having a reservation set 
apart for themselves, and he at the same time forwarded a communica 
tion to Superintendent Hoag, of the Central superin tendency, asking him 
to make such suggestions as seemed to him desirable. In a few days 
after my arrival at the Washita Elver, in the fifth month, Agent Tatuui 
and Lieutenant Jocelyn joined me, and the matter above referred to 
w r as introduced to the Indians in council. They expressed themselves 
emphatically in favor of having a separate agency, as they were friends 
to the white people, and loyal and friendly to the Government; and 
they wished to be separated from those Indians who continued in their 
nomadic and depredating habits. They had thought they owned all the 
country from the Eed River to the Canadian, but they now understood 
that the Government had taken it from them and given it to the Kiowas 
and Coinanches. They w T ere not prepared to express an opinion in rela 
tion to the boundaries of a reservation, but wished time to think about 
it and consult together, and after a day or two they could give their 
answer. Lieutenant Jocelyn told them they could take their time and 
report to me when they were prepared, and I would advise General 
Hazen of their conclusion and wishes. Two days after all the chiefs 
and headmen came together and informed me that they understood per 
fectly how they were situated in regard to their reservation, and that 
it was their desire to have a country set apart for themselves, that they 
could call their own, that they might say to their children, "This is your 
home, and it is to be the home of your children." They considered the 
reservation proposed a small one, but they were satisfied with it, and 
hoped it would be made secure to them as soon as practicable. A report 
of these proceedings was at once forwarded to General Hazen, and a 
letter written to the superintendent giving him information of all the 
facts in the case. The report and an account of the proceedings w r ere 
forwarded by them to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and are now r 
in possession of the Department. 

In nearly all my interviews with the chiefs, they complain to me of 
the inconveniences and disadvantages they are subjected to in going to 
Fort Sill, where the commissary supplies are issued to the Indians, for 
their rations, giving strong reasons for their desire to have them issued 
on the Washita. Fort Sill is not less than thirty miles from the homes 
of the Indians, and they object to going there, on the ground that their 
women (who do the greater part of the labor in receiving and packing 
their supplies) are brought into contact Avith the soldiers and men em 
ployed at the military post, by winch vice, corruption, and disease are 
introduced among them. They say, also, that a number of their people 
who are the most needy, being aged or infirm, or poor and not having 
horses to carry their supplies, do not get them, and sometimes suffer 
from want. They further say that many of their things are wasted by 
the way. I hope these objections to going to Fort Sill for their rations 
may be removed by having them issued at the Washita, as desired. 

After spending nearly three months in visiting the Indians and extend 
ing to them such encouragement and assistance as the means I had at 
hand afforded, and holding frequent councils with them to ascertain their 
wants and learn, as far as practicable, what would be desirable in car 
rying on the work of leading them into habits of industry and a life of 
prosperity, I returned to Lawrence, reaching the superintendent s office 
on the 3d dav of the 8th month. Here I learned that a special agency 
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had been ordered by the Department for the Indians of the Washita 
River, and that I had been appointed their special agent. I at once 
commenced making preparations for carrying on the affairs of the new 
agency, purchased teams and farm implements, engaged employes, and 
when my arrangements were completed, I returned to the Indian country, 
leaving Lawrence 8th month 27th. 

It is desirable that all the land broken for the different bands above 
alluded to, except that at the old Wichita village, be plowed and fenced 
during the fall and winter, and put into good order for spring planting. 
I then propose encouraging the Indians to plant and cultivate portions 
of it, individually, for their own benefit and that of their families, and 
what we fail to get attended to in that w r ay, to cultivate ourselves, with 
the aid of such Indian labor as can be procured. In doing this, all the 
land under cultivation will be kept in good order ; good crops, under 
favorable circumstances, will be realized; and the Indians, seeing the 
result, will be stimulated to renewed labor. 

Among the first of our operations, buildings of various kinds will have 
to be erected for the use of the agency, houses for employes built, and 
fencing done for the protection of stock. At least two school-houses are 
needed, and schools should be opened at the earliest practicable period. 
Along the Washita River Valley and the smaller valleys and on the 
hills are belts of good timber, much of which is well suited for building 
and fencing material, if cut into lumber for these purposes. To cut out 
all the young and thrifty timber for house logs, and to be split into posts 
and rails, seems to be a waste in this country, where timber is compara 
tively scarce, besides being expensive and unsatisfactory. I would 
therefore advise the erection of a saw-mill, at an early day, for cutting 
lumber for the various purposes needed. Many of the Indians are anx 
ious for houses to live in, and by the aid of a saw-mill and Indian labor 
they may be built at a small cost, and it is very desirable to encourage 
them in this step toward civilization. 

From a census I have recently taken, the different bands number as 
follows : Wichitas, 299 ; Oaddoes, 387 ; Wacoes, 124 ; Tawacanies, 127 ; 
Keechies, 126 ; Delawares, 71 ; lonies, 85 total, 1,219. 

As we advance in the work assigned us, we are more and more im 
pressed with its importance and the responsibility of the charge com 
mitted to our care and the difficulties to be encountered from prejudices 
without, and broken promises within our bauds; yet with the full con 
viction and belief that with patient labor, and a firm reliance that it is 
not the will of the Great Law Giver that any should perish, but that all 
might return, repent and live, our work may prosper, and a remnant of 
these people be saved. 
Verv respectfully, 

JONA. RICHARDS, 
Special Agent Wichitas- and Affiliated Bands. 

ENOCH HOAG, 

Superintendent Indian Affairs, Lawrence, Kansas. 



